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PREFACE. 


But little over a year had passed after the third 
edition of this grammar was issued, before both the 
German Editor and the English Translator finished 
their earthly labors. Dr. Reediger of Berlin died on the 
15th of June 1874 and Dr. Davies of London on the 
19th of July 1875, each eminent in his sphere and 
honored by all as painstaking and conscientious workers 
in the field of Biblical science. 

After the decease of Prof Reediger the work of 
revising and editing the Grammar of Gesenius was 
committed to Prof. EK. Kautzsch, D.D., then of Basle, 
whose thorough scholarship and well known skill as 
a Hebrew teacher eminently fitted him for the task. 
His edition, published in 1878, has already been 
accepted as a standard authority among teachers, on 
both continents. His revision of the work of Roediger 
has been so extensive and thorough that it has become 
practically a new grammar, though retaining, for con-- 
venience of reference, the old divisions of chapters 
and sections. Hardly a sentence has remained un- 
altered and some whole sections have been substanti- 
ally or entirely rewritten, such as the sections on 
the accents (§ 15), the methegh (§ 16), the daghesh 
euphonic (§ 20,2) and the noun (§§ 93. 94. 95), and 
one new section (§ 144 a) has been added. 

So radical a change in the original work has 
prepared the way for a corresponding thoroughness 
in the revision of the English edition..““he endeavor 
has been to prepare a grammar specially adapted to 
the wants of English students, in all that pertains to 
simplicity of method and practical convenience, at 
the same time that it combines the best results of 
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modern Semitic research. For this purpose the Editor 
has availed himself of the essential improvements of 
Kautzsch, with such modifications of the text as were 
thereby rendered necessary and has drawn from other 
recent sources whatever would contribute to the real 
usefulness of the work. 

The notes of Dr. Dayies have been retained so 
far as they have not been superseded by the text in 
its present shape. They are designated by the signa- 
ture oJ. 

Some hints derived from the grammars of Hwald 
and Stade have also been incorporated, and a few 
notes more fully illustrating certain points have been 
derived from Deltzsch and others. The references 
have been carefully verified, (using the corrected text 
of Beer-Delitzsch upon Genesis, Job, Psalms and Isaiah), 
and the 8th edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon (by Mihlau 
and Volck), has been constantly consulted. 

A new and important feature of this edition con- 
sists in the addition of very full indexes of Subjects, 
of Scripture and of Hebrew words, by means of 
which the entire contents of the grammar are made 
available to the students. The Hebrew index will be 
found especially useful, converting the grammar into 
a philological clavis in which a large share of all 
the difficult forms in the language may find ex- 
planation. 

The work has been performed in the midst of a 
heavy pressure of other labors and in the accomplish- 
ment of it the editor has received efficient help from 
his son as an amanuensis, preparing all the copy for 
the printers, and from his friend Mr. Max Meyer of 
this city, a native German and an accomplished linguist, 
who has revised all the translations and performed 
much patient toil in the reading of proofs. 


K. C. M. 
Paris, August, 1880. 
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ee oer prep 


TReep EP Rep onbep prep 
up wSOP wanting wanting Diup pup 
mimVp wsmbup — — BsPoup wmbup 
Pop DEEP ep oo pnbep  pbep 


‘ ; D22up ea 

SUP nSup ae rata bby Sup 
ee 2j2 hed msbapt wDup 20 20P 
a Seep S: poup 
mop cs 


ESSE 


map? 
Sop, Mee] babar! ieee: hep: 


MEwp? SUP scx c= cai ri 
msop? wep: sup: jesbup* pup? Pups 


meep REAR BRED PUR 


XII D. Vers Pe (py) GurruRAL. § 63. 
Qual Tiph'al. Hiphtl.. Hoph'a. 
Pra. 8. 3.m. m3 Toys as = Tasks 
pe. 7p smas* opis apes 
2.m. nivas mar ene as 
oun) mys rire PTE TST 
1: *rTa3 *rTia33 AT "EH 
Plur: 3. 6, aay 17233 ET Tas 
2.m. onTay* pra; ona orn 
Dy? Tso" ramen roma IEE 
lc. nay wyas. WIESE 
Inr. ay* Vasy* we" 
Inv. absol. say oss" haar aera 
Ive. 8. 2m. Way* Pin": = asl aeaeen 
o,f Te pi ae ee 
4 : ome wanting 
Pom "729 pin st Ia 
2.7. Aye mpi Ae TT 
Tuer. 8.3.m.  "“Way-* pine sap -ntasas wast 
3 f Tem pin wom oases 
am TOR PpInn Ten Tam IM 
of “Taint opinn* tam copay an 
lc ‘TON PIN TIS PON TWN 
Plur. 3m, 3739" Spare ae Thae 
37 TMB MPN mem sem meen 
om. TVA pn eM stam Tem 
of TBM mpinn nam mem nam 
ec ‘Oo? pI | Tava” ane 
Iner. shortened (Jussive). Tap" 
Parr. act. apap) War) aaa a 
pass. Way a3" 


E. Vers ‘A’yin (9) GurruraL. § 64. XIII 


Qal. Nipial. Pre. Pua. Hithpael. 


Peer.S.3.m OT OM R*a* ann 
GE reno nemt:* ma apa mand 
am Pond roi meta moth mosann 
of Pond rum moma mots moan 
Lo RA ono ocnsfa crota rofand 

 Plur. 3.0.  Tome* Romey* Dt man 
2m. Oromd orumd omsta oma omstann 
of. (ROM jem yea jk WetaNn 


Ww iL 


ve id 


le "BAO mond wbta wok. wetand 
Inr. ony One 772* wanting qwany* 
Ivr. absol. oinw mind) y22* 
Iup, 8. 2.m. onw* omen 773" 7TTany* 
ae oo OMG a a* : ‘ann 
aa J wanting 
Pl2m OT} sme | “7a 
2. f. Mohd mete mts mann 


eeoom oro one ot = yt. Fran 
Bf UN ON se) Fe TSH 

2m, UTR ETM FA TER ENR 

Qf “OTR coTeM’ PRA YEA Pann 

lc cUnty conuN FSS PBX PANS 
Plur.3.m. ome. sem am 
3.7. Tuhwn myomwn mton shan mann 

2.m. sontn sOmN nohan Sen Tann 

2. f. Mrorun arent 5am maha mann 

le © Urta ome) =. tay Fa 


Iurr. with Suff. enw 


Parr. act. omw orm) 7720" 7y7an* 
pass. DInw 71270* 


XIV 


Qal. Nipk il PEE 
Perr. 8.3.m. mo* mow) mou* 
3. ff ane su nib 
2m. mn mrs) min 
2. f. rnsu* mnsy* ABE 
a 6) ‘rInsw sms sms 
Pinas. 6. and ymbty amy) 
2.m. prinow prt wy ontiy 
Bf ew qn wnnsw 
Tse: nsw Zl apea'=) Sy 
Invr. now* mowr* now* 
Ivy. absol. mow mows mou) 
Ine. 8. 2.m. mow mw nisw* 
See “Tow TSE “how 
Plur. 2.m. ano smote anibwi 
2. f. rab. manu er 
Tuer. 8.3.1. moot nbn mou 
ane noun noun nbuin* 
2.1m. noun mown nbwin 
2. f. Babi Hun ‘Thun 
ht, MoEN mow mtx 
Plur. 3.m. aru ymbws an 
3. f. aansuin monstin ponte 
2.1m. amour abun smn 
ay: monsun mnicn msm 
1. oc. nowy mow} nowy 
Inpr. shortened (Jussive). 
Invr. with Suff. : api) 
Parr. act. mow* riouwis row 
pass. mibw* Pe : 


LAMEDH (>) Gurrurat. § 65. 


XV 
Pua Hiphii. Hophiitl. Hithpa‘et. 
maw meow muy memuy* 
mindy sory snbuin anbmw* 
mrss aye mnie mre 
Em Sut ane ; mous mono 
Eniw 5 Siar Stara “PnenUn 
bw asain amb amb 
pmn> prnbwn panden omni 
sai ie on mon Sis SEU 
nsw abr NITSwI TERT 
ot on mimorn* 
nour nour | 
mown meni 
Stn rw 
wanting Sn wanting ae om on 
mons seem 
mb mu row nemw? 
noun mun noun nbmn 
ruin moon rion momen 
‘nbun “roan TUN anUr 
row meus mowing noni 
anu aoa onbuis amb 
matin monsuin mansuin snimun* 
_orben sar anbuin meen 
Sansuin mansen ase anti 
rey ‘roth nbwy nbn} 
mete 
maa mene 
ro | nb 


G. Verp ‘A’yin (’9) 


XVI 
Qal Nipha, Hiphii. 
Perr. Sing. 3.m. aC" step stn 
3. f m0 maa | mae 
2.m. nino* nino misc 
hae mind mind} rmiacn 
lc ‘Mido a appotey ‘miaon 
Plur. 3. ¢. Chote) m0) Chater 
2.7. slguiate pnino2 pniaon 
2. ff yze qriaeg qpiacn 
l.c. cate) n0203 m0 
Inv. ad" aor a0i7* 
Ivr. absol. able) 2105 307 
Ine. Sing. 2.m. sor ator atn* 
2. f. "20 "a0n" eed 
Plur. 2.m. nad chotorg chateta 
2, f mr ao* ma0r* a0" 
Iner. Sing. 3.m. mish ap" SOS a0 acs 
Buf. 20m lola lor 20m 
2.m. pate) lola) tog) ris 
inet aN a0N SON aN 
Plur. 3.m. nao. ad nb" nab" 
3.7 FPSe* moth oo opaen*  npdons 
2.0m. mh 0 Tao nDOn) nom 
27 TERE Tge oApaen = ppkor 
loc. mle} mich 505 ; no} 
Inuer. with Waw consec. achy* sch: 
Iuvr. with Suff. "aot “WhD"* (D220"). 
Parr. act. 555 30} s073* 
pass. aac* is 


DOUBLED (99). § 67. XVIL 
Hopi a. Poel. Peal. Hithpo el. 
ao5* asio* S2'0* aainon 
mad mazio mazio maainon 
ison mazio maa"o nasinon 
— macnn F310 riazio maziron 
"Miao *raai0 “naaio ‘nasinon 
12057 12210 nazio sainon 
pniaon pmaaio pMmasio pmazinen 
jntaon mazio 32 ae) azine 
wid naaio masio maze 
3340 a2inon 

aso 3340 
ano ISIN. 
wanting a wanting aS ee 
nasio naainon 
masio m1 Sinn 
= pug lo =i 2210" ano? 
lopia| azion azion asirtn 
mtenig aricn a310n aaincn 
"200m" “aa%on “a2%0n “aainon 
2058 S208 22108 az inox 
oy nomic’ nano” na 3timo" 
macin* mason pasion masincn 
ciotettg saation naaton nanincn 
mracin mation masion malincn 
aon 23103 3350) 32M0? 

"Jani0° 

2207 azino”g 

acia* a270'3 


Xvill H. Vers Pi Non (7p). § 66. 


(QQ al. liphal. Hiph@l. Hoph al. 
Perr. Sing. 3.m. 2 bg m3 was* wa war * 
3, f, ete, ete. Siang twig Ta mwa 
2.10, mb? mwa wi Awan 
Das mn? mwa? man mwa 
eae. 3 “MAD cma) Ma Ma 
4 regular once epe ce 
tur. 3.6. mma away wi Mego 
2m. Dorin} omwa) onus omwan 
Daf. oe nae ean Pare 
iG mn) WD a wan 
Ive. muse ays onm wan what watt 
Ixe. absol. wig Sip) ima sda wan* want 
Ine, Sing. 2.m. wae DBD 7 wa | wan* 
9 f. MOR BR a eee 
Pur, 2m, OR 9PM ma tubs “nhs 
af TRUS mE mbna ois 
Tuer, Sing.3.m.  'W32 BT tain 
8. f. WEF CBM AM ete. Wan wan 
2m Wm oBH IAM wan | wan 
af. "WER ER) IAN “han wan 
le Gy By PN wy WEN 
Plur. 3.m. 105" 1B" oF) oa miso nwa? 
8.7. TREN TEN PM jer, DEM nwn 
2m, ER) DER Am naam nus 
2.f. Hrwin mba pm maw nein 
aac wa bp) =) "3 wa) was 
Iurr. shortened (Jussive). ws* 
Parr. act. eed ies dno ube 
pass. was "a =. vn3 wat 


I. Fessie Vers Pe ‘A viter (xb). § 68. XIX 


: Qal. Niphdél. Hiphtl. Hop di. 
’ Perr. 228 Pan DoT boy 


As the Verb Fe Guttural, Paradigm D. 


Ly. Dox PO Dok Dona 
Inyr. absol. DIDN ONT wanting wanting 
Due. Sing, 2.m. boy DNS 
Daf “SON etc. etc. 
Plur. 2.m. mbox eae 
2,f, .° AaSsy 
Tuer, Sing. 3.1. Dan (22, ) bene Dogue boys 
ye DENm etc. etc, etc. 
, 2.m. Sox 
2. f.  "2eXm 
es bone 
Plur. 3.m. DSN" 


3.7 ABSNn 
2m. OSM 
2. fe TW2INM 


dc. SONo 
Lupr. with et Dons, antsy 
consecutive. : 
Parr. act. doe DoN? aN 
pass. DIDN ony Dae 


XX K. Feesie VERB 
Qal. Niphal 
Perr. Sing. 3.m. 0° ae 
3. f. mawi* 
2.1. naw 
2. f regular raw" 
Ieee . "raw" 
El uimounGe phate) 
2.m. Draw 
Dit mao 
Leics naw 
Ine. nati*, 70" aus 
In. absol. ae wanting 
Ine. Sing. 2.m. ie poral sunt 
2. f. "210 “oT "207 
Plur. 2.m. aw mw "aw 
2. f. may meet meats 
Tuer. Sing. 3.m. a" Came sn 
3. f aur) orn aan) 
2.m. 20M oon aun 
2. f. "30h oe wala) 
1. aux DON au5N* 
Plur. 3.m. aw" wo yaw 
Bh meth mewTy masa 
2m "au wy "aU AR) 
2. f. man wh main 
Tae; aw) wy ath 
Iner. shortened (Jussive). 
. Iner. with Waw consec. auh* 
Parr. act. pala aus 
pass aw" : 


Pi Yoou™"s (orig.\"D). §69. L. Vere Pé Yoon Prop.(p) §70. XXI 


 Hiphil. Ho pha. Qial Hiph7i. 
Sroin* aw" a0 Sa 
natin sawn non 
“RBtin main mae 
madi maw j macs 
navin “nm regular. rab 
on awa Pa che 
prawn pawn braun 
wmawin pawn naw 
wan NaI 204T 
Boo i* awa* 20" palace 
awin* silo pale 
ain aiey ral ia 
onigin "0" oT 
5 ae wanting eel Seas 
iin ciate chr 
ayawin at" mao 
ea ap ee aes 
awin aan 20m) >on 
win 0am along) Son 
“yin "20In "a07 aces) 
awh a 00K 508 ON 
mor naw." 730" o" 
avin awn mon mann 
pov sain 1o"n on 
main maaan n20"r] mau 

fe ay aw} =0"5 a0} 
oui an 
= a0), YR ao 
Sain mich oe 

awit ane: 


XXII M. FEEBLE VERB 
Qal. Niphdl. Hiphil. Hophal. 
‘ —— js a 
Pesr 8.3m. Op MF wo op DB ppt 
7 3. f, map* nine mua aips mept na 
om. Waptrn* moa nip niopo* pee 
af. Rap ¥y2 mua omiapy oniopy mgpan 
| lo, “HEP “FY ‘da Tap: “miiop np 
Plur. 3.0. ‘Op cng Ha — Nap. wap ap 
| 2m, Onap om onda onvap;) ontop orp, 
Daf, wp m2 nda iap? ie ap 
1c map ang wa wip mip wept 
Inr. pap* win op Op Opn 
“Inr. absol. Dip* pipn* pp 
Ine, 8. 2.m. Dp* pipn* Dp 
lk "apt “ap “ap wanting 
Pl, 2m, MANP wap °° apn 
2. f. Tye nysp PRA 
Tuer, 8.3.m,  DFp™* 2° Bie apt ae 
3. f. pm wan = DpH Dem pm 
2.m. DAP) etc, OoIpPM mpm PAM 
2.f. “APR “ope* oo “apR* pin 
lc BAPS DIPS DPS PAN 
Plur.3.m,— "a4p" nap" nar? Naps 
3. f mNapR mpm = yapm* myapan, 
2m. Wan ain wopm . wapam 
2. f IP REPA MygpR PAN APPR 
lc. DAP? Dip? op). Oph 
Tuer. shortened. DP np 
Tuer. with \consec. OP™, BP™* op 
Tuer, with Suff. ” ap. “inp * 
Parr. act. op* wa pip2* D'pe* 
pass. Dap* De y* 


“vin Ww (19). § 72. N. Fexpie Vers ‘Ayin Vopr (9). § 73. XXI0 


eeiicl. . Pwlal. a) Sky Niphal. 
Biip* Dvaip* 3" wale, Vist 
marip manip a Pat mid 
“meaip maaip ma mina*. maa 
iced macip Pigs “nis mina 
wsisip maiaip ‘ma ona "rida 
"acip waisip m3 "2 n=) 
Bmicaip  emaaip oma ona ont 
mesp SP rae wis ya) 
map "2 ip ma ha 920833 
op Rae van 
oe yan 
pip ae yan 
eer wantin va . 
nap ; "2 bipn 
oye sip = 
noip: pap” ya" 72) 
pap ppm yan as 
osm pstpn rn Dip: 
“REP | aIPH yan 
 DqPS Disp "8 
varaip? wa7aip? apa) 
Paap | apn npdam 
aIaipr vaiaipn on 
maipn = 222ipn npran 
pe ipy D2"? jae 
z “pau 
ie 
.  osipa a vi 
: nA 2p y7a* 


XXIV 


O. FEEBLE VERB 

Qal. Niphal. Prél 

Parr, Sing. 3.m. xx non nwo" NWe 

ay mux ND TII03 PRE 
2m. maza* nada meat price 

ee rava = MNb PNy723 Pex 

hte ‘neko nba ‘nNto 9 Cnns2 

Plur, 3. ¢. aNe72 AND’ Nx? Na 
2m,  SONra oreo pnNy) 0 NA 

2M TONS weer ENS THN 

l. ¢ mek = Ab NEO "NS 

Inv. nwa Sen Nit72 
Ivr. absol. niva N79) Nita 
Tue. Sing. 2.m. nwa* NOT Nw0 
2. f. “NS “NIA "NEE 

Plur, 2.m. ANS ANSE ANS 
Qf. ips myRgay | Ne 

Iuvr. Sing. 3.1m. xwor* xx" NNO" 
SA Saag Nwian) NxM 

2.m. win nvin NEM 

Oe NON "NYER NNN 

ies NUON NAN NNN 

Plur. 3.m. ONTO" Na nara" 
3.f, moxton* span ie nivcn* 

2.0m. INN IAA sNOM 

27 man mse mar 

ees xvi Rv rita 
Iuer. shortened (Jussiwe). “= 
wer. with Suf. "WO" “NETS 
Pare. act. Nxva NET} Nyryayal 

pass, NI 


Lamipw ‘ALEPH (x), § 74. XXV 
Pi al Hiphil. Ho ph ai. Hithpé él. 
niva* Ns nwa* Nwany 
nN megan Nw masa 
PN msvan maki nawzann* 
mew mea maw maxann 
“nN ‘HRV “NRE ‘mon 
aN aL - Neoagl INLINT 
‘DMNw2 DORsar} OME onssan 
joNwa FONE TENS NNN 
nae” ONS NOT WNWINT 
wanting NLT R27) NNT 
wanting RIO wanting wanting - 
xwon nor 
wantin pee wantin Sean 

_ oh 

; arson e aan 

ENB maar. 

Nita” nein” nwo Reo 
NEEM Neves Ron xvanh 
NECN wen NYC Rwenr) 
“Sa SOE) “NEOE "NaN 
NAN WON NEON NINN 
aN" Nh eaey Nia" aNwan? 
moxivam* moxxan* TNSaN moxvann* 
sNTOM ween aNwon NaN 
TONS TiNwan mxtan mann 
B73 nya awa nian? 

xz" 
“ge 
g aS Ses 
NB Nise 


XXVI P. FrEBLE VERB 
Qal. Niphal. Prél 
Parr. Sing.3.m. mn riba ra 
Awe min2a* sintay minea* 
2. mds* (n'—) nbs (m3) mrb5* 
Dee rds ron) mene 
ie, na 133 *n*D3 
Pur 3. C a" 1053 55 
2.1. on 23 =) gh pms 
2. fa ayer) ae wees 
l. n*o5 n*D53 9355) 
Ine. nina* minay* DSS 
Inv, absol. m3 39 rTbS, PTS 
Ine. Sing. 2.m. ma" ra* rat | 
Lae "Da* sba* nae 
Plur. 2.m. D5 157 “ab3 8 
TEAR ma5* ai mr a* 
Tuer. Sing. 3.m. 23%" men jones 
ete Team mah man 
2.1%. moan) moan D5 
2. f. soom* “om* one 
le: rieak sta EaN 
Plur. 3.m. 303" bo nba" 
SP nom sosbam* mbam* 
2.11, san noon) ba 
Mae axon msm naam 
Me. or ro Per 
Iner. shortened (Jussive). phi n* ban 
Iuer. with Suff. ae “ee 
Parr. act. m3" reao* i133 70* 
pass. mDa* 


: 
La'uipu Hi (7s). § 75. XXVII 
 Pwail. Hiphil. Hophal, Hithpaél. 
mat - oa sibs aban 
pinba* sinbsit* minds mn>aniy* 
mb5* (n*—) nets 7 nt ae mbaniy* 
b res mm man ‘ ran man 
oma ems) nan nn ean 
"DS cial Dera aN 
‘onda (on) on*ds* ons on ann 
} ae) Ghee) ae was yess 
nrS5 Cray P23 ann 
} eee nibaiy* mids mibsnn* 
) ma meat" 
abla any 
wantin aT ti 20 
: nti a 
: bart ‘oer sbann 
ne 2a ny pany” 
| te mea may" mpany* 
| bom mom an MDanh) 
ie bom sham rion TRaNN 
sont “Son “bs om “>amn* 
bas mbaN stant dare 
Han nb5" phy san" 
npsbam* nisin nyoan) naan 
“ban Dam pata) Dann 
posta me*bam man nbs 
oes 23 ri rans 
bit may" 
q 7° 
baa pany." 
meara* 2370" 


XXVIII Q. Nouns wirn rHA PronominaL Surrixus. § 91. 


Masculine Noun. 


Absol. st. rete) 
Constr. st. rete) 
Suff. sing.1. com. DAO 
MASC TOAD 
“| fem. JOA 
mase mtebte) 
3. 

fem rateb te) 
“plur. 1. com phtenle) 
masc. D030 
2. ae 
fem {DONO 
MASC Do 

3. 
fem. JOO 
Absol. st. O30 
Constr. st. “OAD 
Suff.sing.1. com. OD 
masc. 7030 
‘\fem. ‘JON 
MaSC POA 

3. io, 
ee TOA 
plur. 1. com WOO 
masc. DDO 
fem realenie) 
masc. DMD 
3. OPN 
a TPR 


Singular. 
a horse MOI 
horse-of. MOO 
my horse. "EON 
thy horse. MOA 
‘thy horse. JMO 
his horse. IND 
her horse: rai atebte) 
our horse. OI 
your horse. “p2mono 
your horse. jamor 
their horse. BMI 


their horse. JMO 
Plural. 
horses. midi 
horses-of. mioio 
my horses. "OO 
thy horses. 7 MiO7 
thy horses.  Jr707 
his horses, ‘Pmi0% 
her horses.  ="Fio7 
our horses. "M3030 
your horses. p>"Mio70 
your horses. j>"Mi070 
their horses. ammo 
their horses. jm i030 


Feminine Noun. 


a mare. 
mare-of. 
my mare. 


thy mare. 
thy mare. 


his mare. 
her mare. 


our mare. 


your mare. 
your mare. 


their mare. 
their mare. 


mares. 
mares-of. 
my mares. 
thy mares. 
thy mares. 


his mares. 
her mares. 


our mares. 

your mares. 
your mares. 
their mares. 
their mares. 


Sing. absol. 


Constr. 


Inrrections or Mascurine Novus. § 93. XXIX 


Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 


Ik, 
cor 
a. b. Cc. d. e. f, 
720 060 WD wip TS nx3 $95 
(king) (book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 
W279 eh OP WS mh ee 


_, mith light suff. "2% DO “wp 93 ors “OB 
» mith grave suff. D222 OPO CII BI By HporE 


Plur. absol. 
» Constr. 


plea ORD DIR Oy ope oye 
773, EO aap Ts abe “OdB 


» with light suff. BD WIR 2B 
, with grave suff.o>22 B2pD DPwIp sy. omy obdyp 


Dual absol. => n>) > 9 pny 
(feet) (double (loins) (sandals) (noon, prop. 

» constr. sb54 pile) a soy 2 lights) 

If 

RR RSA A RR SE RSE 

g. h, 15 k, 1. m. n. 
Sing. absol. ria mi od | =) DN pr 
(death) (olive) (scourge) (fruit) (sea) (mother) (law) 
» constr. ria YT ow op po py “pn 
» with light suf. nia omy ot MB oO "as "pn 


» with grave suff. Bona Demy D2 opp Dpe2 OFX OPN 


Plur. absol. 


mri my poe wy oD niex DET 


» constr. “mia omy 6 kids) sD eB 
» with light suff. omnia oom oe ‘a> ontax pM 
» with grave suff. ania py Dow po a> pS NaN DSpn 


Duai absol, 


» constr. 


my oi osm> DB Did 
(eyes) (twodays) (cheeks) (hands) (teeth) 
“y "72 D-H 


XXX R. Parapigms or Mascutine Nouns. § 93. 
= SS : 
a. b. @ d. e. fe 
Sing. absol. 135 esn "pr "sn. ng 
(word) (wise) (anoldman) (shoulder) (court) (field) q 
» constr. 725 non qpT ta) "sn mie 4 
, with light suf. ay ~ men ‘Spy = 25h Seas “y 
, with grave suff. DBS oz pote 
Plur. absol. peat past | DPT ps [ote] 
» constr. SS os SEPT at 
» with light suff. “at AEN “PT “27 “0 
, with grave suff. BIA BWI DPT opr ¢ 
Dual absol. mas og met ‘ 
(wings) (thighs) (loins) 
» constr. "B22 s 
Tl. IV. ‘ 
sane ee Se cae EES ee ‘ 
a. b. C. a. b. Cc. 3 
Sing. absol. by a8 myn spe 9 sp 
(perpetuity) (enemy) (prophet) (overseer) (poor) (writing) — 
» constr. poy Sy ai PB “Sy ta) : 
» with light suff. ay “a8 Th “pp ‘ams 
» with grave suf. Doay ope Deh Do ppS beanss 
Plur. absol. paliy mak oth Dopp pony mand 
PueCONSIL. “aby sank “th “Tps LPP “and 
, with light suff. “ay "atk Th “pp "and 
» with grave suff. Or ANy OPDR OMA BPP Bswwy wBDANs 
Dual abvsol. mney = asia Dyle 
(tongs) (balance) (fortnight) 
» constr. "7k 


S. Parapiems or Feminine Nouns. § 95. XXXI 


Paradigms of Feminine Nouns. 


a i 
—_——. 
; a. b. Cc. d. e. 
Sing. absol. moo TE OADM Opn oma 
(queen) (reproach) (waste) (law) (mistress) 
» constr. moo ora ona OpR ona 


-» with light suff. za CME CMa CNP otras 
» with grave suff. penze2 DINE Bs BENE owas 


Plur. absol. mista oO mipomiaan oo ripn 
» constr. mista «6 mtipan =o miann |. mipn 
, with suff. “boa MD Man «onipn 
Dual absol. pine Dinbya 
(double (cymbals) 
embroidery) 
te Ii. 
ooo ee, 
ae b. C. a. b. 
Sing. absol. mpyz oo mpst DD mpah ombhbs 
(justice) (outery) (year) (sprout) (skull) 
» constr. mpi oompyr nw mp mada 


» mith light suf. np NET cms ocnprh ontaba 
» mith grave suff. Danpye DaNpst Un  danpr onbsba 


Plur. absol. mipts mind [mipyih] | mada 
» constr. niptz mw mipm midges 
» with suff. “mip 7x mind = oomipahontbaes 

Dual absol. pins [oxmem | 

(lips) (pair of 
fetters) 


» constr. “nee 


XXXII T. NuMERALS. § 97. 


NUMERALS. §§ 97, 98. 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 
Absol. Constr. ' Absol. Constr. 
1. STs om nny nme 
2. Dw 530) Dong ono 
3: nuoo nose wow wow 
A, nya nya JOIN JON 
5. née nition on tan 
6. mow nowy oo oy 
7. yay nyag 230 pat 
8. naw nyaw nyaw 
9. non nun yon yun 
10. ney ney “ee ad 
Mase. Fem. 
a ee maby noe 
“ey Nee mrwy onwy 
“ivy & mivs ond 
13. “iby Bbw miwy wow 


100 mya fem., constr. mx, plur. nwa hundreds. 
200 prmy’a dual (for omy). 
300 ming wow. 
400 ming yaw etc. 
1000 pois masc., plur. DD thousands. 
2000 pred (dual). | 
3000 maby nuda. 
4000 mts nyany, etc. 
10000 maa. but, in later books; 
inn, tan pl. nian. 
20000 shan (dual), also nian rw. 
40000 yin vars, ete. 
60000 miwssciy Hzra 2. 69. 


U. Prerix Prepositions wity THe Surrixes. § 103, XXXIII 


a) > with the suffixes:— 


Sing. Plur. 
1. > to me. 195 to us. 
m. 32,(M35,)in pause 75) to n2> 
9. <i bees 7 2-5 ‘ : 
7 7 ec igs masse 
m. “> to him. De, M7, poet. 493") an 
sive to her. 2° mad : 


2 takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
3d person plur, we have a3, 03, MANS, fem. ja or ja, M73. 


b) > with the suffixes:— 


Sing. Plur. 
Sie 3° as T. nip as we. 
a sier >, seldom apie: 
21 Tas thou. Bed iss shel: ye 
Jm. aap as he. ory2 [Fanz]oN2| dey: 
f. "Ap as she. 192s MBA2 


c) ya with the suffixes:— 
Sing. Plur, 


1, si, poet. "20, in pause 2a from us. 
Sig from me. 
2% is pee he from thee. sia from you. 
m.*307, poet. in pause 3a, BT, MAM, poet. Br, 
3. ; ami from him. 
fz from her. 70, mI 


from, 
them. 


4 2 happens not to occur in the Old Testament. 

2 See Note 2 on p. 261. 

3 Not qe, which signifies therefore. 

4 The use of 72 for "— here is simply for euphony, 


BS Oye. ha 
4 


a ae 


$e 


tain Bra ria? Bat fe i 


. ’ 
om 


2 


ny &: Ae 


ee soe itl ~ bi 


oy | a 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN GENERAL. 


_1. The Hebrew tongue is only a single branch of a great 
family of languages in western Asia, which was native in 
Palestine, Phenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria 


, -and Pe aia. that is, in the countries extending from the 


Wea erranean sea to beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the southern coast of 


_ Arabia. But in very early antiquity, this family of languages 
had spread from Arabia over Abyssinia, and, through Phe- 


nician colonies, over several of the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean sea, and particularly over the whole Car- 
thaginian coast. There is no ancient collective name for the 
nations and languages of this family. We have, however, 
retained the now generally received names Shemites, Semitic 
languages, borrowed from the fact that nearly all the nations, 
who spoke these languages, were descended from Shem (see 
Gen. 10, 21—29)". 

2. From this Semitic family have proceeded four prin- 


| cipal branches. I. The South Semitic or Arabic, both the 
classic and modern (vulgar). To this belongs the Hthiopic 


1 From Shem proceeded (Gen. ch. 10) the Aramzean and Arab tribes, as 


well as the Hebrews; but not the Canaanites (Phcenicians), who are referred 
_ to Ham (vs. 6, 1518); though their language belongs decidedly to those called 


Semitic. Among the Shemites are reckoned also (compare Genesis 10: 22) 


3 - Assyrians, whose language, after long uncertainty, has now been proved Semitic. 
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(in Abyssinia), as an offshoot of the older South-Arabic 
(Himyaritic).* II. The Middle Semitic, or Canaanitic. The. 
Hebrew, with which the Canaanitic and Phenician (Punic) 
nearly coincide, holds a position, both in its character and 
geographically, about midway between the Arabic and the 
Aramean. III. The North Semitic or Aramean. This is 
subdivided into 1) the Eastern Aramean or Syriac (the lite- 
rary language of the Christian Syrians) of which the religious 
books of the Mandceans*® (Nasoreans, Sabians, the so-called — 
disciples of John) are in a degraded dialect. A Jewish modi- 
fication of the Syriac is exhibited in the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 2) The Western or Palestinian Aramean 
(inaccurately called Chaldee). This dialect is represented, in 
the Old Testament, by two words in Genesis 31, 47, by the 
verse Jer. 10, 11, and by the passages: Dan. 2, 4—7, 28; 
Ezra 4, 8—6, 18, and 7, 12—26. But principally in Jewish 
literature such as the Targums, the Palestine Gemara, etc.. 
To the same branch belongs the Samaritan with its admix- 
ture of Hebrew forms, and also the idiom of the Nabatiean® 
inscriptions, in the east of Palestine and the region of Sinai. 
IV. As a distinct and fourth chief-branch, the East Semitic, 
we may regard the Assyrian- Babylonian Cuneiform (3% class 
of socalled Achzwmenide) Inscriptions.+* 


1 On the Himyaritic Inscriptions, see Réddiger’s Excursus to Wellsted’s 
Reisen in Arabien (Halle, 1842) Bd. II, Ewald in Zeitschr. f. Kunde d. Morgen, 
Bd. V, and in Héfer’s Zeitsch., Bd. I, M. A. Levy and Ostander in Zeitschr. d. D. 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. X, XIX, XX, XXIV, Pritorius, ibid. Bd. XXVI. 

2 See Néldeke iiber d. Mundart d. Mandaer, Gottingen, 1863. 4to. He 
traces the name, Sabians, to the root wD i to dip; comp. Am. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1851, p. 563. 

3 Yet the names found in these inscriptions are rather Arabic: see Tuch 
in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. III, 8. 129 ff, M. A. Levy ibid., 
Bd. XIV, 8. 363 ff, Blaw ibid. Bd. XVI, 8. 331 ff, H. Meier ibid. Bd. XVII, 
8.575 ff, de Vogiié in Revue archéologique, nouv. série, IX, 1864, p. 284—288, 
and his Syrie centrale, Paris, 1868, p. 89 ff. ; 

4 The deciphering of the Assyrian cuneiform writing has been chiefly ad- 
vanced by Ed. Hincks, Jul. Oppert and Eberh. Schrader after the example of 
Rawlinson’s first attempts; see Oppert’s Hléments de la gramm. assyrienne, 2 édition, 
Paris, 1868; Olshausen’s Priifung des Charakters der in den assyrischen Keilschriften 
enthaltenen semitischen Sprache, in den Abhandl. d. Berl. Akademie, 1864; Joach. 
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If the above division into four branches were reduced to two prin- 
cipal groups, No.I as the South Semitic would stand in contradistinction 
to the other three branches as the North Semitic. 

All these languages are related to each other in much the same 
manner as those of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old-Norse, Danish, 
Swedish; high and low German, in the earlier and later dialects): or as 
those of the Slavic tongues (Lithuanian, Lettish; Old-Slavic, Servian, 
Russian; Polish, Bohemian), They are now either wholly extinct, as is 
the case with the Phoenician and the Assyrian, or they exist only in a 
debased and dwindling form, as the modern Syriac among the Jews 

_ and the Syrian Christians in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan!, the Ethiopic 
(called Gheez) in the modern Abyssinian dialects (Tigré, Amharic), and 
as the Hebrew, among a part of the modern Jews, though the latter 
in their writings often aim at the reproduction of the language of the 
Old Testament. The Arabic alone, in a form but slightly altered, has 
not Only retained to this day its original seat, Arabia proper, but also 
penetrated in al) directions into the domains of other tongues. 

The Semitic class of languages is bordered, on the east and north, 
by another of still wider extent, which has spread itself from India 
into the west of Europe, and which is called the Indo-Germanic (also 
called Arian), as it comprehends, under the most varied forms, the 
Indian (Sanskrit), ancient and modern Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavic, 
Gothic with the other Germanic languages and the Keltic. With the 
Old-Egyptian language, the offspring of which is the Coptic, the Semitic 
has had, from earliest antiquity, much in common; but also much of 
fundamental difference.? The Chinese, the Japanese, the Tartar and 
other languages, exhibit a radically different character from the Semitic. 


3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic stock, as com- 
pared with that of other languages, particularly the Indo- 
Germanic, exhibits many peculiarities, which collectively 
constitute its distinctive character, although many of them 
are found singly in other languages. Thus we find: a) among 


Ménant, Exposé des Elements de laGramm. Assyr., Paris, 1868; Schrader’s valuable 
articles on the Assyrian Inscriptions and Language, in the Zeitschrift d..D. Morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, Bd. XXIII (1869), pp. 337—74, also Bd. XXVI (1872), pp. 1—392. 

1 See Rédiger in the Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. IL, 
8. 77 ff., Stoddard’s Gramm. of the Modern Syriac Language, London, 1854, 
Noldeke’s Gramm. der neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1868. 

2 For comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic, see Gesenius in d. Allg. 
Lit. Zeitung, 1839, No. 77 ff., 1841, No. 40, and in his Thes. Ling. Hebraw; 
Schwarze in his Altes Aegypten and in Bunsen’s Aegypten, IL, S. 520 ff; 
Ewald in Abhandl. d. Gottinger Ges. d. Wissen., Bd. IX, 1860, 8. 157 ff; 
Birch in the new ed. of Bunsen’s Egypt., Vol. 11; Brugsch’s Hieroglyph. 


Demot. Worterbuch, and others. - 
1 * 
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the consonants which, in general, form the pith and substance 
of these languages, many gutturals of different gradations ; 
the vowels proceeding all from the three primary sounds 
(a, i, u), and serving to mark more subordinate distinctions: 
b) word-stems, generally consisting of three consonants: ¢) in 
the Verb, only two tense-forms, each having a peculiarly 
marked out usage; and a pervading regularity in the for- 
mation of verbals: d) in the Noun, only two genders (masc. 
and fem.), and a peculiar indication of case: ¢) in the 
Pronoun, the oblique cases indicated by appended forms (su/- 
fixa): f) scarcely any compounds, either in the Noun (ex- 
cept many proper names) or in the Verb: g) in the Syntax, 
a great simplicity in the expression of syntactical relations 
(small number of particles, prevalence of simple succession 
of clauses without periodic structure) to which, however, the 
classic Arabic furnishes a not unimportant exception. 

4. In respect to the Lewicon also, the- Semitic store of 
words differs essentially from the Indo-Germanic; though there 
is here apparently more agreement than in grammatical struc- 
ture. Very many stems and roots* are coincident in sound 
with those of the Indo-Germanic class. But aside from ex- 
pressions directly borrowed (see next p.), the actual similarity 
restricts itself, partly to words imitating’ natural sounds 
(onomatopoetica), partly to those in which the sameness or 
similarity of meaning follows readily from the nature of the 
kindred sounds, according to the universal type of human 
speech. Neither of these establishes any historical (gentilic) 
relationship ; to the direct proof of which, the agreement also 
in grammatical structure is essential.° 

As examples of onomatopoetic stems, imitating? the same natural 


1 See the distinction between stems and roots in § 30, Rem. 1 and 2.—Tr. 

2 Hence words of this sort are aptly called mimetic (or onomatopoetic) 
and the curious student can find them generally indicated and compared in the 
Hebrew Lexicon, e. g. under 3X8, B8, 733.—Ty, 

3 The earlier empirical comparisons between the Semitic and the Indo- 
Germanic tongues were of no scientific value, The later attempts of Rud. von 
Baumer, Ascoli and others to solve the question, are partly not yet carried 
out and partly self-contradictory; so that there is altogether need of still farther 
thorough investigations. Ewald gives a survey of the whole subject in the 


re 
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sound, we may class together the following: pp>, 102, Aelyw, Lingo, 
Sans. lih, F. lécher, Germ. lecken, Eng. to lich, and Erse lighim= 
Welsh Jhyvi; 53, (kindr. bax day), xéddw, xtAhw, xvdlw, volvo, Welsh 
olwyn = E. wheel, Germ. quellen, wallen, and Eng. to well; 373, 07, 
N37, yapattw, Pers. kharidan, Ital. grattare, Fr. gratter, Germ. kratzen, 
Eng. to grate, to scratch, and Welsh carthu, cravi; pr frango, 
Germ. brechen, Eng. to break, Armoric frika = Welsh briwo, &c. An 
example of another kind is am, ham (sam), gam, kam, in the signifi- 
cation with, together; e.g. in Heb. bax (hence M738 people, prop, assem- 
blage), OY together-with, B73 (hence 83 also), Arab. yaa to collect; Pers. 
ham, hama (at once), Sans. amd (with); Gr. dpa (4.ow), dy.ds, dp.00 
(Gpthoc, 6y.a00¢), and harder in sound, xotvdc, Lat. cwm, cumulus, 
Welsh cym = Lat. com, and with the corresponding sibilant, Sans. 
sam. obv, Evy, Evvdg = xowvdc, Goth. sama, Germ. samint, sammeln: 
though doubts may still be felt in regard to several of the instances 
quoted. 


Essentially different from such internal relationship, are. 
the adoption and naturalisation of single words from one 


language into another (borrowed words). Thus, 

a) When Indian, Egyptian, Persian objects are called in the Hebrew 
by their native names: e. g. "N° (Egypt, ior, iero, taro) river, Nile; 
cis) (Egypt. ake) Nile-grass; ov" (old Pers. pairidéz = maocdevoos) 
park; yiaDq3 daric, Persian gold- ‘coin; pDn, from the Sanscr. ¢tkhi 

Malabar togdi, peacocks. Several of them are found also in Greek, as 
Dip (Sans. kapi) ape, xyjTO0«<, “7,806; op > (Sans. karpdsa) cotton, *0,0- 
Taco¢, carbasus. 

b) When Semitic words, names of Asiatic products and articles of 
traffic, have passed over to the Greeks along with the ee 
via Bbscos, byssus; m25> MBavortds (frankincense); M3P xavn, rete, 
canna, cane; 7D xb p.tvor, cuminum, cumin; “ia ene myrrha, 
myrrh; MXP xacsta, cassia; bax xapnhos, camelus, camel; ji279 
appaBwy, arrhabon, arrha, pledge. Such transitions would be facili- 
tated, especially, ie the commerce of the Pheenicians. 


5. As the writing of a language is never so perfect as to 
express all its various shades of sound, so the writing of the 


Abhandlungen der Géttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1862, Bd. X, 
S. 1—80. This at least appears certain, viz. that these two families do not 
stand in a sisterly or any close relationship to each other. 

1 That the Keltic dialects (not unlike the Semitic in their relation to each 
other), namely Welsh, Cornish, Armoric (or Breton); Galic, Erse; and Manks, 
belong to the Indo-Germanic family has been abundantly proved by DY, Pritchard 
in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, and by Pictet in his Affinité des 
Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit; see also the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss 
and Lhuyd’s Archexologia Britannica.—Tr. 
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Shemites has decidedly one very remarkable imperfection; viz. 
that only the consonants (which indeed constitute the pith 
and substance of the language) were marked down in the 
line as real letters; whilst, of the vowel-sounds, only the 
fuller ones, and even these not always, were represented by 
certain consonants (§ 7). Not till a later period were all the 
vowel-sounds indicated to the eye, by attaching to the con- 
sonants (§ 8) particular small signs (points, or strokes, below, 
and above them); which however, for more practised readers, — 
are wholly omitted. The letters are always written, moreover, 
from right to left’.—Dissimilar as the different Semitic char- 
acters may appear, they yet all proceed, by various ten- 
dencies and modifications, from one and the same original 
alphabet, of which the truest type among all the existing 
varieties of alphabetic writing, is preserved in old Phenician, 
with which the Harly Hebrew was nearly identical (§ 5, 1), 
and from which came also the old Greek, and through it all ~ 
the European alphabets. 

See the Table at the beginning of this Grammar, showing the re- 
lation of some of the older Semitic Alphabets to each other, and spe- 
cially the origin of the present Heb. characters from the older forms. 
For a more detailed view of the Phcenician alphabet, and of those 
which have proceeded from it, see Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicia 
(Lipsiz, 1837, 4) p. 15. ff. and Tab. 1—5, and his article Paleographie, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop., Sect. II], Bd. 9. Of late years, the 
discovery of numerous monuments has considerably extended and recti- 
fied our knowledge of the Semitic alphabet; see Schréder’s Phénizische 
Sprache, 1869, S. 75 ff.; de. Vogiié’s tables in Vol. XI of the Revue 
Archéol. (Paris 1865) and his Mélanges d’archéologie orientale (Paris 
1868); Lenormant, Essai sur la. propagation de l’Alphabeth Phénicien 
dans Vancien Monde. Tome I (2d ed. Paris 1875) and the appendix to 


Curtiss’ English translation of Bickell’s Grundriss der hebr. Sprache 
(Leipz. 1877). 


1 The Himyaritic writing runs usually from left to right, but at times also 
from right to left, and even both ways by turns. The Ethiopic is now written 
from left to right. But this is perhaps in consequence of Greek influence; but 
a few ancient inscriptions still exhibit the contrary direction. See Rédiger in 
the Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenll., Bd. I, 8. 332 ff. and his Excursus to 
Wellsted’s Reisen in Arabien, II, 376 ff. Also the Assyrian cuneiform writing 
runs from left to right, but this was borrowed from a people not Semitic. 
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6. In regard to the relative age of the Semitic languages, 
the oldest written works are found in the Hebrew, in the 
earlier texts of the Oid Testament (§ 2); the Jewish Aramean 
works begin about the time of Cyrus (in the book of Ezra); 
those of the Arabic branch not earlier than in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era (Himyaritic inscriptions, Ethiopic 
translation of the Bible in the fourth century, North-Arabic 
literature after the sixth). But it is still another question, 
which of these languages longest and most truly held to the 
original Semitic type, and therefore has come to us, in 
an earlier phase of its developement. For the more or less 
rapid modification of language, in the mouth of a people or 
of tribes of the same people, is determined by causes quite 
distinct from the growth of a literature; and often, before the 
formation of a literature, has the organism of a language 
been already impaired, especially by early contact with other 
tongues. Thus, in the Semitic branch, the Aramzan dialects 
suffered the earliest and greatest decay, and next to them the 
Hebrew-Canaanitic and, in its own way, the Assyrian. The 
Arabic retained longest the natural fulness and primitive 
purity of its sounds and forms; remaining among the secluded 
tribes of the wilderness more undisturbed, in its fully stamped 
organism, until, in the Mohammedan revolution, it too became 
much impaired; and then, at so much later a period, it reached 
about the same stage as that in which we find the Hebrew, 
even as early as in the times of the Old Testament.’ 


Hence the phenomenon, accounted by some so strange, that the 
ancient Hebrew accords more, in its grammatical structure, with the 
later than with the earlier Arabic; and that the latter, though first 
appearing as a written language at a later period, has yet, in com- 

_ parison with the other Semitic tongues, preserved a structure in many 
respects more perfect, and greater freshness in its vowel-system; ard so 
it holds among them a relation similar to that of the Sanskrit among the 
Indo-Germanic languages, or of the Gothic in the narrower circle of 


.1 Among the Bedawin of the Arabian desert, the language has still pre- 
served many antique forms. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, Append. VII; 
his Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 211; Wallin in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutsch, Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. V (1851), 8.1 ff, VI, 8.190 ff, 369 ff, 
XII, 8. 673; Wetzste’n in the same Zeitschrift, Bd. XXII, 8. 69 ff, 162 ff. 
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the Germanic. How a language can preserve its fuller structure, 
amidst decaying sister tongues, is seen (e. g.) in the Lithuanian com- 
pared with the Slavic languages, properly so called. So the Doric held 
tenaciously to earlier sounds and forms; ‘so the Friesic and Icelandic, 
among the Germanic and Norse languages. But even the most constant 
and enduring structure of language often suffers, in single forms and 
plastic tendencies; while on the contrary, in the midst of universal 
decline, the original and ancient is here and there still remaining. Such 
is the case also with the Semitic tongues. The Arabic, too, has its 
chasms, and its later growth; but in general, the preeminence is due 
to it, especially in its vowel-system. 

To establish more fully these principles, and to carry them out 
farther, belong to a Comparative Grammar of the Semitic languages. 
But it follows from what has been said: 1) That the Hebrew language, 
as it appears in the ancient sacred literature of the Jews, has already. 
suffered more considerable loss, in respect to its organic nature, than 
the Arabic which comes later within our historical horizon. 2) That 
notwithstanding this, we cannot straightway award to the latter the 
priority in all points. 3) That itis a mistaken view, when many regard 
the Aramzan, on account of its simplicity, as the original form of 
Semitic speech; for its simplicity was caused by the decay of its organic 
nature and the crumpling of its forms. 

On the character, literature, grammatical and lexical treatment of 
the Semitic languages, see Giesenius’s Preface to his Hebraisches Hand- 
worterbuch, ed. 4; de Wette-Schrader, Lehrbuch der hist.-krit, Ein- 
leitung in die kanon. u, apokryph. Biicher des A. T. (8th ed. Berlin, 1869) 
p.71; F. Bleek, Hinleitung in das A. T. (3d ed. Kamphausen Berlin, 1870) 
p. 37; L. Diestel, Gesch. des A. T. in der christ], Kirche (Jena, 1869).— 
Also American Bzblical Repository, vol. II, 


§ 2. 
HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
See Gesenius, Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, Leipzig, 1815, 
§§ 5—18. EH. Renan, Histoire gén. des Langues Sémitiques, Vol. I. 4th ed. 
Paris, 1864. Th. Noldeke, art. “Sprache, hebraische” in Schenkel’s Bibellex. 
Bd. V. Leipzig, 1875. Bertheau “Hebradische Sprache” in Herzog’s Real- 
encyklopadie. 


1. The Hebrew Language, as the name is usually employed, 
denotes the language of the Sacred Writings of the Israelites, 
which constitute the canonical books of the Old Testament. 
It is called ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to the modern 
Hebrew in Jewish works, written since the Biblical period. 
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The name, Hebrew language (n™ ay sid, yA@ooa TOV EBpaiwy, 


€Bpatott), does not occur in the Old Testament; instead of 
it we find the language of Canaan in Is.19, 18 (from the country 
where it was spoken) and moms Jewish in 2 K.18, 26 (comp. 
Is. 36, 11, 13), Neh. 13, 24. In the latter passage it follows the 
later usage, which arose after the return from the captivity, 
and in which the name Jew, Jewish, was gradually extended 


_ to the whole nation (as in Haggai, Nehemiah and Esther). 


The names Hebrews (n°729, “EBoator, Hebrei) and Israelites (123 
Syn), are thus distinguished; the latter had more the import of a 
national name of honour, which the people used to apply to them- 
selves, with a patriotic reference to their descent from illustrious an- 
cestors; while the former was probably the older and less significant 
national name, by which they were known among foreigners, for which 
reason it is used in the Old Testament, specially when they are to be 
distinguished from other nations (Gen. 40, 15; 48, 32; Ex. 2, 7; 8, 18; 
don. 1, 9), and where persons who are not Israelites are introduced as 
speaking (Gen. 89, 14, 17; 41, 12: compare Gesenius’s Hebr. Lexicon, 
under "739). On the other hand, among the Greeks and Romans, e. g 
in Pausanias, Tacitus, and even Josephus, itis the only customary name. 
As an appellative it might mean, those beyond, people of the country on 
the other side (with reference to the land beyond the Euphrates), from 
“25 land on the other side, and the formative syllable "— (§ 86, 2, 5). 
It might then be appropriated to the colony, which under Abraham 
migrated from regions ‘east of the Euphrates into the land of Canaan 
(Gen. 14, 13); though the Hebrew genealogists explain it, as a patronymic, 
by sons (posterity) of Hber (Gen. 10, 21, Num. 24, 24). 

; In the time of the New Testament, the term Hebrew (&Bpaiort, 
John 5, 2, 19, 13, 17, 20; EBpate Sidhextog Acts 21, 40, 22, 2, 26, 14) 
was applied also to the language (Aramzan) then vernacular in Palestine, 
in distinction from the Greek; and Josephus (who died about A. D. 95) 
uses it in this sense, as well as for the ancient Hebrew. 

The name lingua sancta is first given to the Hebrew in the Jewish Aramaic 
versions of the Old Testament, as the language of the sacred books, in 
distinction from the lingua profana, or the Aramaic vernacular. 


2. Out of the Old Testament there are only very few 
monuments of ancient Hebrew writing, namely —1) an Inscrip- 


tion of 34 lines, which was found (unhappily much injured) 


in the former territory of the tribe of Reuben, about 4 leagues 
to the east of the Dead Sea, among the ruins of the city of 
Dibé’n (now Dibi’n), anciently inhabited by the Gadites but 


_afterwards belonging to Moab, and in which the Moabite king 
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Mésha‘ (at the beginning of the 9th century B.C.) tells about. 
his battles with Israel (comp. 2 K. 3, 4—27), and his various 
enterprises and achievements ;'—2) twenty Stones or Gems 
(written on for seals), but mostly presenting only names; 
3) Coins of the easel prince J. Hyrcan (135 B. ©.) ahd &e 
his successors 

3. In the anate series of the ancient Hebrew sritinge: 
as they lie before us in the O. Testament, as also in the extra- 
Biblical monuments (see No. 2 above), the language appears 
to stand almost on the same stage of developement, as to its 
general character, and irrespective of lesser changes and dif- 
ferences of style (see Nos. 6 and 7 below). In this form it 
may have been early fixed as a literary language; and the 
fact that the Old Testament books had been handed down as 
sacred writings, must have been highly favourable to its 


remarkably persistent uniformity. 
To this Old Hebrew language the Canaanitic* or Pheenician came : 


1 This unique Memorial Stone (often called the Moabite Stone) was first 
seen on the spot by the German Missionary H, A. Klein, but was afterwards 
so broken into fragments by the Arabs, living thereabout, that only an in- 
complete copy of the inscription could be made out: see Ch. Clermont-Ganneau 
(Chancellor of the French Consulate in Jerusalem), La Stéle de Mesa roi de 
Moab (Paris, 1870), and his La Stéle de Dhiban (in the Revue Archéol. for 
March, 1870, p. 184 ff, with an improved copy); Schlottmann’s Sieges-Saule 
Mesa’s (Halle, 1870) and his Revision in the Zeitschrift der D. Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesell., Bd. XXIV (1870), S. 253 ff, 438 ff., 645 ff, Bd. XXV, 463 ff, 
Noldeke’s Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa (Kiel, 1870); and other treatises by Deren- 
bourg, Harkavy, Geiger, Hitzig, W. Wright (in the North British Review 
for Oct. 1870), Deutsch, Renan, Neubauer, Frankel, Kaempf, and Ginsburg; 
see also Reports of the Palestine Exploration-Fund, London. This society has 
published photographs of the stone. The two largest fragments of it are de- 
posited in the Museum of the Louvre at Paris. 

2 See Rédiger in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesell., Bd. III (1849), pp. 243 
and 347; De Vogtié, Mélanges d’Archéol. Orientale (Paris, 1868, p. 131—140); 
M. A. Levy’s Siegel und Gemmen, Breslau (1869), pp. 338 ff. 

3 See Hranz Perez Bayer, De Numis Heb.-Samaritanis (1781, 4to) and 
his Vindiciz, 1790, 4to; De Saulcy, Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique 
(Paris, 1854, 4to); M. A. Levy’s Geschichte der Jiid. Miinzen (Breslau, 1862); 
Madden's History of Jewish Coinage, Lond. 1864; also Schiirer’s Lehrb. der 
neutest. Zeitgesch. (Leipz. 1874). . 

4 9923, "2322 is the native name alike both for the Canaanitic tribes in 
Palestine, and for those who dwelt at the foot of Lebanon and on the Syrian , 


‘ 
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the nearest of all the Semitic tongues, as appears partly from the many 
Canaanitic names of persons and places with Hebrew form and meaning 
(e. g. pr 2ba, “BO m27p, etc.), that occur in the Old Testament, and 
partly from the extant remains of the Phenician and Punic language. 
The latter we find in their own writing (see § 1, 5) in inscriptions (over 
350 in all), and on coins (copied by Gesenius in his Monumenta Pheeniciz, 
Judas, Bourgade, Davis, De Vogiié, P. Schrider, von Maltzan, and 
others). Among the inscriptions are only a few public documents (e. g. 
two sacrificial lists), by far the most being grave-stones or yotive-tablets; 
also the inscription on the sarcophagus of Eshmtinazar, king of Sidon, 
(found 1855, now in the Louvre; first accurately copied in facsimile by 
the Duke de Luynes in his Mémoire sur le sarcophage et l’inscription 
funéraire d’Hsmunazar, roi de Sidon, Paris 1856, and then fully elu- 
cidated by Schlottmann, Halle, 1868 and by Kempf, Prague, 1874). We 
find also isolated words here and there in Greek and Latin authors and 
the Punic pieces of text in Plautus (Pcenulus 5, 1-3). From those 
monuments we see the native orthography, and from these specimens 
the pronunciation and vowel-system, both together giving a distinct 
idea of this language and of its relation to the Hebrew. 

Pheenician (Punic) words, found in inscriptions, are e. g. by god, 
HX man, ja son, MA daughter, P73 king, 429 servant, jM5 priest, Mat 
sacrifice, 593 lord, waw sun, Vx land, &" sea, JAN stone, Fo> silver, 
bra iron, md time, “SP grave, Mix pillar, pa place, A>w7 bed, bp all, 
Sm one, Wow three, Wan five, Ww six, YAW seven, “WY ten, Yaw to hear, 
nrD to open, 173 to vow, 77S to bless, WPA to seek, &. Proper names: 
7% Sidon, 9Z Tyre, 834 Hanno, 5922" Hannibal, &c. Comp. M. A. Levy's 
Phon. Worterbuch, Breslau, 1864. 

The variations in the Phenician orthography and forms are, e. g. 
the almost constant omission of the vowel-letters (§ 7, 2), as Ma for 
mn house, > for dip voice, WX for FTE; DIID for DUD priests, DION 
(alonim in Plautus) gods; the feminine ending in m (ath) as well as in 
& (6), even in the absolute state (§ 80, 2), besides many others. Those 
in pronunciation are still more remarkable, especially in the Punic, 

~ which commonly pronounced § as @, e. g. vBid sifet (judge), wou 
salts (three), wn rfis—=WS" (head); for 7 and e, it often has the obscure, 
dull sound y, e. g. 1235 ynnynnu (ecce eum), MX (M"&) yth; and takes the 9 
as 0, e. g. "ps Mocar (comp. M272, LXX Mwy4). For the collection 
of these grammatical peculiarities, see Gesenius, Monum. Phen. 
p. 430 sqq.; also Movers in Art. Phénizien in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency- 
clop. Sect. III. Bd. 24, pp. 434 ff, Paul Schroder in his Phonizische 
Sprache, Halle, 1869, and B. Stade, Hrneute Priifung des zwischen dem 
Phonic. und Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades (in the “Morgen- 
lind. Forschungen” Leipzig, 1875). 


- coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves }¥29 on their 
own coins. Also the people of Carthage called themselves so. , 
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4. As the Heb. writing on stones and coins, mentioned in 
No. 2 above, consists only of consonants, so also the writers 
of the Old Testament books have used merely the consonants 
(§ 1,5); and even now the written Rolls, or copies of the Law, 
used in the Synagogues, must not, according to ancient custom, 
contain any thing more. The present pronunciation of this 
consonant-text, its vocalisation, accentuation and chant-lke 
way of being read, rest only on tradition, as kept up by 
custom and in the Jewish schools, and finally as Jewish 
scholars settled it by means of the system of vowel-points 
(§§ 7—17), about the 7th century after Christ. 

Yet an earlier stage of developement of the Hebrew- 
Canaanitic language, or a form of it which must have existed — 
before the time of the written documents in our possession, 
and have stood nearer to the common and not yet divided 
speech of the Semitic race, can even now be recognised and 
established, thus:—1) from many archaic forms, which the 
writings handed down still preserve, specially in the names 
of persons and places, inherited from more ancient times, and 
in particular archaisms especially used in poetic diction;— 
2) by retrospective inference, in general, from the forms of 
the words so handed down, in so far as they obviously, in the 
law and analogy of the sound changes, point back to such 
an older form of the language;—3) by comparison of the 
kindred tongues, especially the Arabic, in which this older 
condition of the language has been maintained to a consider- 
able degree, even down to later times (§ 1, 6). The certainty 
of such deductions rest on the frequent coincidence of the re- 
sults won in these different ways, whence we then get an ap- 
proximate idea of the language, as it may have appeared at 
that preliminary stage of its developement. But at the same 
time we may thereby see more clearly, how the Old Test. 
‘Hebrew got its system of sounds and grammatical forms. 

Although the connected historical tracing and explaining of the 
process of the language as here indicated, properly belongs to the com- 
parative philology of the Semitic tongues, still it is very needful, for 
the scientific handling of the Hebrew, to go back to those primitive 
forms, as we may call them, and to compare the corresponding forms 
in Arabic; and even elementary grammar cannot quite do without 
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this laying of a scientific foundation, although it has properly to deal 
with the language as it exists in the Old Testament, and only here and 
there uses those obsolete forms in elucidation of the actual ones. 


5. But even in the language of the Old Testament, which 
is on the whole so very uniform, we can distinguish a certain 
progress in style, marking two periods: the first, down to the 
end of the Babylonish exile, which may be called its golden 
age; and the second, or silver age, after the exile. 

To the first belongs (excepting isolated traces of a later 
revision), the greater part of the books of the Old Testament: 
viz. of the prosaic and historical, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings (written near the close of the 
exile); of the poetical, the Psalms (a number of later ones 
excepted), Proverbs, Canticles, Job, and the earlier prophets, 
in chronological order, as follows: Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah(?), Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, the last two being still active in the time of the 
exile, to the close of which also the contents of some portions, 
especially chapters 40 to 66 of the book of Isaiah point. 


The commencement of this period, and of the literature of the 
Hebrews in general, must certainly be fixed as early as the time of 
Moses; even though we should regard the Pentateuch, in its present 
setting and form, as the work of a later recension. It suffices for the 
history of the language and for our object to remark, that the Penta- 
teuch has certainly peculiarities of language, which may be regarded 
as archaisms. The pronoun Namhe (but v. p.100, N.”), and the noun 733 
lad, are there used also, as of common gender, for she and for maiden (as 
6 ratcg and 7 atc); and certain harder forms of words, e. g. P»¥ to 
ery, PMs to laugh, which are here the usual ones, are in other books 
exchanged for the softer, as P23, PTW. 

On the other hand, there are found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as 
also in the later Psalms, decided approximations to the Aramean 
colouring ot the second or silver age (see No. 7 on page 15). 


6. Even in the writings of this first period of about 
1000 years, we find, as may be expected, no inconsiderable 
differences in the diction and style, which have their ground 
partly in the difference of time and place of their composition, 
and partly in the individuality of the authors. Isaiah, for 
example, writes quite otherwise than the later Jeremiah, and 
also than Micah, his own contemporary. And among the 
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historical books of this period, not only do those differ which 
are separated in date, as the books of Judges and Kings, but 
also the texts, which in many of them have been taken from 
older written sources, have a colouring of speech obviously 
different from the words flowing from later sources, or belong- 
ing to the reviser himself. Yet the structure of the language 
and, with individual exceptions, even the store of words and 
the usage of speech, specially in the prose books, are on the 
whole the same. 


But the poetic diction is everywhere distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm that moves in more strictly mea- 
sured parallel members, but also by words and significations of 
words, inflections and syntactical constructions, peculiar to 
itself; although this distinction does not go so far, as in the 
Greek, for example. But most of these poetic idioms are in 
the kindred languages, particularly the Aramezean, just the 
common forms of speech, and may be regarded in part as 
archaisms, which poetry retained, in part as acquisitions 
with which poets, familiar with Aramezan, enriched their na- 
tive Hebrew.’ The prophets, moreover, at least the earlier 
ones, in language and rhythm are to be ranked almost as poets, 
except that with these poetical speakers, the sentences often 
run on to greater length, and the parallelism is less measured 
and regular, than is the case with the poets, properly so 
called. The language of the later prophets, on the contrary, 
keeps nearer to prose. 

On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see the Introductions to the Old 
Testament and to the Comnientaries on the Psalms by De Wette, 
Hupfeld, Delitzsch and others, specially Ewald in his Dichter des alten 
Bundes, Th. I. (2d ed., Gottingen, 1866); in brief form, Gesenius, Hebr. 


Lesebuch, Vorerinnerungen zur 2ten Abtheilung; and H. Meier, die 
Form der Hebr. Poesie (Tiibingen, 1853), and others. 


Of poetic words, occurring along with those commonly used in 
prose, the following are examples: WX man—DIN; No’ path=323; 
nny to come—=Nia; O22 word—="33; mn to see—=nN>. ?. 


1 That in Isaiah’s time (2d half of the 8th century before Christ) the more 
educated Hebrews, at least the officers of state (but not the people in Jerusa- 
lem) understood Aramean is clear from 2 Kings 18, 26 (comp. Is. 86, 11). 
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, To the poetic significations of words belongs the use of certain 
epithets for substantives: e. g. \"38 strong (one), for God; “sx strong 
(one), for bullock, horse; m3 alba, for luna; NIM" unica or solitaria, 
for anima, vita. 

Of poetic forms, we may note (e. g.) the longer form of local pre- 
positions (§ 103, 3), as "== by, "N= DN, “J2—=9; the endings "—, ', 
in the noun (§ 90); the suffixes 47, in a tors5, S——, G=— ($158) 
the plural-ending }>—— for B5— (§ 87, i a). 

To the poetic peculiarities in ce belong (e. g.) the far more 
sparing use of the article, of the relative pronoun, and of the accusative- 
particle M&; the construct state before a preposition (§ 116); the 
shortened form of the imperfect, in the signification of the usual form 
(§ 128, 2. Rem.); and in general, a forcible brevity of expression. 


7. The second or silver age, from the return from the 
exile to the time of the Maccabees (about 160 B. C.), 
marked chiefly by an approximation in the language to the 
kindred Western Aramzan; to which the Jews might the - 
more easily accustom themselves already during their abode 
in Babylonia, since it stands so near to the Hebrew; and which 
after their return from the exile, came more and more into 
use also in Palestine, so that it had an ever increasing in- 
fluence on the Hebrew, as a book language, and now also 
even on its prose; and thus it gradually banished the Hebrew 
from the mouth of the people, though the knowledge and 
written use of the latter still continued among learned Jews. 


We may fitly conceive of the relation of the two languages, at this 
later period, as similar to that of the High and Low German in Lower 
Saxony, or that of the High German and the popular dialects in the 
south of Germany and in Switzerland; so far as here also, even among 
the more educated, an influence is often exerted by the popular dialect 
on the oral and written expression of the High German. It is a false 
view, taken from an erroneous interpretation of Neh. 8, 8, that the Jews 
had immediately after the exile wholly forgotten the ancient tongue, 
and had to learn it from priests and experts. 


The Old Testament writings belonging to this second 


period, and all exhibiting the Chaldee colouring, though in 


various shades, are the following books:—Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Jonah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel; of the poetical books, Ecclesiastes, 
and the later Psalms. In their character also as literary com- 
positions, they stand far below the writings of the earlier 
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days; yet there are not wanting productions of this time, . 


which, in purity of language and esthetic value, are but little 
inferior to those of the golden age. Such (e. g.) are many of 
the later Psalms (120 and foll., 137, 139). 


Examples of later words (Aramaisms), for which the earlier writers 
employ others, are }21==m9 time, bap—np> to take, Hio—=yp end, 
ubvi==yba to rule, SPM—yer to be strong.—Of later significations, 
“”aX (to say) to command, 7:9 (to answer) to begin speaking.—Gramma- 
tical peculiarities are:—the frequency of the scriptio plena \ and "—, 
e, g. IMT (elsewhere 719), even WTP for WIP, ain for 34; the inter- 
change of M— and N— final; the more frequent use of substantives 
in J, J) M4, ete. 

But the peculiarities of these later writers are not all Aramaisms 
Some are not found in the Aramaic, and must have belonged in earlier 
times to the vernacular Hebrew, especially, as it seems, in northern 


Palestine, where Judges and Canticles, among other books, may have 


been written, and hence the occurrence, in these earlier writings, of 
the form which was common in the Phoenician, and which recurs in 
some later books, namely we instead of “WN (§ 36). 

Rem. 1. Of diversities of dialect, in the old Hebrew language, 
only one explicit example is found in the Old Testament; namely, in 
Judges 12, 6, where the Ephraimites are said to have pronounced W as 
word. In Neh. 13, 28, 24, perhaps a distinctively Philistine dialect is 
spoken of. To these, however, are to be counted also sundry pecu- 
liarities in the North-Palestine books including Hosea (see preceding 
paragraph), and likewise some exceptional forms in the Moabite In- 
scription of Mésha (see § 2, 2). 

2. The remains of Hebrew literature, now extant, cannot be ex- 
pected to contain the entire stores of the ancient language; and we 
must regard its compass and. affluence as far greater, than what we 
now find in the canonical literature of the Old Testament, which is 
really but a small fragment of the entire national literature of the 

_ ancient Hebrews. 


we? 


GRAMMATICAL TREATMENT OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
~ (cf, Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, §§ 19—39.) 


1. At the time of the gradual extinction of the old Hebrew 
language, and when the collection of the Old Testament writ- 
ings was closed, the Jews began to apply themselves to the 
interpretation and criticism of this their sacred codex, and to 


ane oe eee ey 


am 
DOL. ee eee 
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translate it into the popular languages then prevalent among 
them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the so-called 
seventy interpreters or Septuagint (1xx), commenced at Alex- 
andria in Egypt with the ¢rans/ation of the Pentateuch, under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and completed in later years by various 
authors. It was in part made from knowledge of the original 
Hebrew as a living tongue, for the use of Greek-speaking 
Jews, particularly those at Alexandria. Somewhat later, the 
Chaldee translations or Targi’ms (757M i.e. translations) were 
composed in Palestine and Babylonia. The explanations, 
derived in part from professed tradition, almost exclusively 
refer to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, and are 
no more scientific in character than the remarks on various 
readings. They are contained in the Ta/mi’d; the first portion 
of which (the Mishna’) was composed about the beginning of 
the third, and the second (the Gémara’) was in part (namely 
the Jerusalem Gem.) written about the middle of the fourth, and 
in part (namely the Babylon Gem.) in the middle of the sixth 
century after Christ. The Mishna is the beginning of the new 
Hebrew literature; in the Gemara, on the contrary, the Aramaic 
language is predominant. 


» 2. In the interval between the composition of the Talmtid 
and the earliest grammarians, fall mainly the vocalisation and 
accentuation of the till then unpointed text of the Old Testa- 
ment, after the pronunciation handed down in the synagogues 
and schools (§ 7, 3); also the collection of critical remarks, 
under the name of Masséra’ (m0 tradition), from which the 
manuscript copies of the present Textus Receptus of the Old 
Testament, hence called the Muassoretic Text, have ever since 
been uniformly derived. 

One of the oldest and most important portions of the Masséra’ are 
the various readings of the @@ri (§ 17). The punctuation of the text, 
moreover, is not to be confounded with the compilation of the Mass6ra’. 
The punctuation was settled at an earlier date, and is the fruit of a 
much more thorough labour than the Massdra’, which was finished at 
a considerably later date. 

3. It was only about the commencement of the 10th 


century, that the first beginnings were made by the Jews in 
; 2 
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compiling their grammar, after the example of the Arabs. 
The earliest attempts, by Rabbi Saadia (7 942) and others, 
are mostly lost, only Saadia’s Arabic explanation of (O27: 
hapax legomena having been preserved; but those of R. Yehuda 
Chayytg (called also Abi-Zakaria Yachya) about the year 
1000, and of R. Yona (Abi-1-Walid Marmén ibn Gandch) about 
1030, composed in the Arabic language, are still extant. 
“Assisted by these pioneer labours, Abraham ben Ezra (died 
1167) and R. D. Kimchi (+ ab. 1232), especially won for them- 
selves a classic reputation as grammarians. 

From these first grammarians proceed many methods of arrange- 
ment and technical terms, which are still in part retained; e. g. the 
designation of the derivative and the weak verbs after the paradigm 
byp (§ 39, 4), the voces memoriales, as MBIIA3, and the like. 

The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was 
John Reuchlin (+ 1522), to whom Greek literature also owes 
so much. But he, as also the grammarians of the next suc- 
ceeding period down to John Buxtorf (+ 1629), still adhered 
almost exclusively to Jewish tradition. It was only after the 
middle of the 17th century, that the field of view gradually 
widened; and that the study of the sister tongues, chiefly 
through the labours of Albert Schultens ({ 1750) and N. W. 
Schriéder (+ 1798), became of fruitful service to Hebrew 
grammar. 


The value of the subsequent labours,” that have any en- 


1 On the oldest Hebrew lexicographers and grammarians, see Gesenius’s 
Preface, &c (as above, p. 8); H. Ewald and L. Dukes, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der altesten Auslegung und Spracherklarung des A. T.; Hupfeld, de rei gram- 
matice apud Judeos initiis antiquissimisque scriptoribus; and Munk, notice sur 
Abou’l-Walid et sur quelques autres grammairiens hébreux du Xe et du XIe 
siécle in Journal asiatique, 1850; Neubauer, Notice sur la Lexicographie hebreu, 
in Journal asiatique, 1861—63; Béttcher, Ausfithrl. Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache, 
Introd. to Vol. I (ed. Miihlau, Leipsic 1866). 


2 The complete literature of this subject, down to 1850, is found in M. Stein- 
schneider’s Bibliograph. Handbuch fiir Heb. Sprachkunde, Leipzig, 1859.—- 
Fuller and newer works on Heb. Grammar are W. Gesenius’s Lehrgebaude 
der Heb. Sprache (Leipzig, 1817), Isaak Nordheimer’s Critical Gram. of the Heb. 
Language, 2 vols. N. York, 1841, 8, H. Hwald’s Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache 
(8th ed, Gottingen, 1870), Justus Olshausen’s Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache 


a 
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during scientific merit, must be estimated by comparison with 
what is required in elaborating the grammar of an ancient 
language, viz.—1) that all the phenomena of the language 
shall be fully and accurately observed, and exhibited in their 
organic connection (the empirical and historico-critical ele- 
ment) ;—2) that these facts shall be explained, partly by com- 
parison with one another and with the analogy of the sister 
tongues, and partly from the general philosophy of rane Naee 
(the Bae ow hical; scientific element). 


§ 4. 


DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GRAMMAR. 


The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar depend 
on the three parts that constitute every language, viz.—1) ar- 
ticulate sounds denoted by written signs, and their connection 
in syllables, 2) words, and 3) sentences. 

Accordingly, the first part (doctrine of elements) includes 
the doctrine of. the sounds, and their representation in writ- 
ing. It describes the nature and relations of the sounds of 
speech, the manner of pronouncing written signs (orthoépy), 
and the established mode of writing (orthography). It then 


treats of the sounds as combined into syllables and words, 


and of the laws and conditions of this combination. 
The second part (doctrine of forms) treats of words in 


- their character as parts of speech, and contains:—1) the doc- 


trine of the formation of words, or of the rise of the different 
parts of speech from the roots or even from one another ;— 


2) the doctrine of inflection, i. e. of the varied forms which 


words assume, according to their relation to one another and 
to the sentence. 


_ (Braunschweig, 1861), from which may he dated the new era of Hebrew philo- 


logy in which the attempt has been made to trace back existing forms to the 
supposed original Semitic, which have been preserved essentially in the old 
Arabic, F. Béttcher’s Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, nach dem 
Tode des Verfassers ‘herausgegeben yon Ferdinand Miihlau (Leipzig, 1866—68, 


in 2 vols, 8vo). e 
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shane 


The third part (syntax, or doctrine of the construction of | 
words) teaches:—1) partly how the various inflections, ex- 


isting in the language, are used for expressing variously 
modified thoughts, and how other thoughts for which no 
forms have been coined in the language are expressed by 
circumlocution;—2) partly the laws, by which the parts of 


speech are combined into sentences (doctrine of the sentence, 


or syntax in the stricter sense). 


Peale Wakes 
OF THE ELEMENTS. 


CHAPTHR. IL 
OF READING AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


§ 5. 
OF THE CONSONANTS: THEIR FORMS AND NAMES. 
(See the Table of Ancient Semitic Alphabets.) 


1. The Hebrew letters now employed (commonly called 
the square or Assyrian character), in which the manuscripts 
of the O. Testament are written and our editions of the Bible 
are printed, are not those originally used. Old Hebrew 
writing, as it was used in public monuments as early as the 
9th century B.C., is to be seen in the inscriptions (very 
like in style) on the Stone of Mésha and on the Maccabean 
Coins of the 2d cent. B. C., as also on the ancient Gems 
(see § 2, 2); and with this Old Hebrew the Phenician writing 
is nearly identical (see the Table of Ancient Alphabets). 
According to the analogy of the history of other alphabets, 
we may assume that out of, and along with, the above writing 
on stones, another and somewhat quicker style was early 
formed for writing on softer materials (on skin or parch- 
ment, on bark or papyrus, etc.), which style the Samaritans 
retained in their MSS of the Pentateuch, when they separated 

from the Jews, while the latter soon after (from the 6th to 
the 4th century B. C.) exchanged the same for an Aramzan 
style, out of which came the so-called Square Character (from 
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the 4th to the end of the 3d century B. C.), which has great 
resemblance to the still extant Aramean, the Aram.-Egyptian," 
the Nabatewan,? and especially the Palmyrene.? One of the 
Heb. inscriptions in the earlier square character belongs to 
the year 176 B. C.* 

9. The Alphabet of the Hebrews, as well as of the other 
Shemites, consists only of consonants, 22 in number, some of 
which have also the power of vowels (§ 7, 2). Their forms, 
names, sounds and numerical values (Rem. 3 below) are shown 
in the Table on next page. 

3. The five characters which have a different form at 
the end of a word (final letiers), J, 0, j, 5, 7, terminate 
(with the exception of p) in a straight stroke directed down- 
wards, whilst the common form has a horizontal connecting 
line, directed towards the following letter. 


1 Specially one Inscription (the Stone of Carpentras, so called because kept 
in that city of Provence) and some Papyrus-Fragments, see Hd. F. Ferd. Beer’s 
Inscriptiones et Papyri in Algypto reperti, Lips. 1833, 4to; Gesenvus, Monu- 
menta Pheenicia, p. 226 seq. See our Ancient Alphabet Table. 

2 See p. 2, Note 3. 

3 See M. A. Levy in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesell., Bd. XVIII. 8. 65 ff.; 
De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, Paris (1868), fol. p. 1—88 and Tab. 1—12. 

4 De Vogiié, in Revue Archéol. TX (1864), p. 205 and Tab. VIL, No. 2, 
comp. Néldeke in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Ges. Bd. XIX, 8. 640, and Merax’s 
Archiv I, 8. 361; also Chwolson’s Heb. Grabschriften aus der Krim, Peters- 
burg, 1865. Comp. Table of Anc. Alphabets. 

5 These letters are formed into one word and pronounced as 2272. 
Such voces memoriales were invented by the Jewish grammarians to help the 
remembering of certain letters. So too pms (p. 24), and other mnemonic 
words in § 6, 3 and 4, [Comp. also TAN (§ 7, 2, Note 3) for vowel letters 
and the memorial words 323) M72 FON to designate serviles among consonants, 
of which jM™"& are prefixed to the Impf. of verbs; "\272N7 to represent letters 
used in the formation of nouns from roots; and ie vor memor. WAX for the 
poetical books composed of the first Phnssnants of mybnn (Psalms), stain (Pro- 
verbs) and 3° (Job).—Ed,.] 


§ 5. THE CONSONANTS. 


THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 
I 


4. Hebrew is written and read from right to left. 


Hom « |eiamer Maine |eoundedwat| Signfenion of hd [Nunes 
Final] S|” pos |-d-léph | Ox 1 
3 |b, bh} ms | Béth House 2 
3 | g,gh | S93 | Gi-mél | Camel 3 
7 | d,dh| m55 |Da-léth | Door 4 
mh |b xm | Hé Vent-hole, window 5 
1 | w | Wan Hook 6 
eet |-2 777 | Za’-yin | Weapon 7 
on 1,ch rom | Chéth Fence or barrier 8 
Dit mo | Téth Snake (winding) 3 
"ly “i | ¥édh | Hand 10 
7 Bek, kh 52 | Kaph Bent-hand 20 
ee | “25 |Limédh | Ox-goad 30 
dD faye ay Dp. | Mem Water 40 
| ae 772 | Nun Fish 50 
ieeo> | 8 q70 | Sa’-mékh | Prop 60 
Bal py |‘d’-yin | Eye 70, 
¢] 5 | p,ph| xp | Pe Mouth 80 
VY} XjUs8 "Sz | Sa-dhé | Fish-hook 90 
me) pig? sip | Ooph Back of the head | 100 
1s Br 9 wn | Résh Head 200 
Wis “w | Sin j 
{3 4 Me cig Tooth ! 300 
m | t, th im | Taw Sign or cross 400 


The 


division of a word at the end of a line is not allowed; and 


1 For the sounds of the consonants and vowels in this table, see § 6 and 


Notes on § 8. 


NB. In our common way of reading Hebrew the letters 8 and 


2» have no sound; and the g for 4 is always hard as in give; the ch, always 
guttural as in Welsh and German, or the Greek y.—T7r. 
2 As in Arabic, or as the English w, not as the German. 
3 The latin qg serves well for the Semitic P (Greek x6mra), as it holds 


its very place in the Alphabet. 
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to fill out a line, certain letters (dilatabiles) are at times di- 
lated in MS and in print. These are in our printed books 
the five following: 

mm, >, 4, & (oneny). 

Rem. 1. The forms of the letters were originally hasty and rude 
representations of visible objects, the names of which began with the 
letter, which they were meant to indicate; e.g. YOdh, in the older 
alphabets a rude figure of a hand, denotes properly a hand=‘" yadh, 
but as a letter only the initial " (y); ‘Aytn (prop. eye), 773, stands only for 
y, the initial letter. In the Pheenician alphabet specially, the similarity 
of the figures to the objects signified by the names may still be seen 
for the most part, and even in the square character it*appears yer in 
some letters, as in 4, 1, 8, >, >, Vy W 

NB. The forms of the letters in each of these seven groups, 3 5 5, 
43, TAZ, DHMH, 1795, badd, +S, must be carefully noted to 
avoid confusion.— J. 

The most probable signification of the names of the letters is given 
in the Alphabet Table, p. 23. 

However certain it is, on the one hand, that the Shemites were the 
first to adopt this alphabet, yet it is highly probable, on the other, that 
the Egyptian writing (the so-called phonetic hieroglyphics and their 
modified or hieratic style) suggested the principle, though not so much 
the forms; for these hieroglyphic characters, for the most part, indicate 


the initial sound in the name of the pictured object; e. g. the hand, - 


tot, indicates the letter t; the lion, Jaboi, the letter J. 

2. The order of the letters in the Alphabet (on which we have an 
ancient testimony in the alphabetical poetic compositions in Ps. 25, 34, 
$7, 111, 112, 119, 145; Lam. 1—4; Prov. 31, 10—381), certainly depended 
originally on a physiological consideration of the sounds, as we may see 
from the occurrence in succession of the three softest labial, palatal, 
and lingual sounds, viz. 3, 4,3, also of the three liquids, Ee ‘a, 3, and 
other similar arrangements; but yet other considerations must also have 
had some effect upon it, for it is certainly not a mere accident, that 
two letters representing a hand (Yodh and Kaph), also two exhibiting 
the head (Qioph and Résh), are put together, as is done also with several 
characters denoting related or connected objects (Mem and Niin, “Ayin 
and Pe). 

Both the names and the order of the letters (with a trifling altera- 
tion), passed over from the Pheenician into the Greek, in which the 


1 See the works of Young, Champollion, Lepsius and others on the Hiero- 
glyphics. Comp. Hitzig, die Erfindung des Alphabets, Ztirich, 1840. 4to. 
J. Olshausen, tiber den Ursprung des Alphabets, Kiel, 1841. 3vo. I’. Béttcher, 
unseres Alphabetes Urspriinge, Dresden, 1860. 8vo. Ed. Bohmer, das Alphabet 
in organischer Ordnung. Ztschr. der D. Morgenl. Ges., Bd. XVI, 8. 579 ff. 


errs 
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letters, form Alpha to Tau, correspond to the ancient alphabet. From 
the Pheenician proceeded also, directly or indirectly, the Old-Italic, the 
Roman, and all the alphabets derived from the Latin and the Greek. 
Comp. Gesenius, Monumenta Pheenicia, p. 65. 

3. The letters are used also for signs of number, as the Hebrew had 
no special arithmetical figures or ciphers’. But this use of them as 
numerals (see Alphabet Table) did not, if we may judge from the 
existing MSS, take place in the O. T. text, and is first found on coins 
of the Maccabees (middle of 2d cent. B. C.). It is now employed in the 
editions of the Bible specially for numbering the chapters and verses. 
Much like the Greek numerals, the Heb. wnits are denoted by the 
letters from & to B, the tens by \—xX, the hundreds from 100 to 400 by 
p—n, but from 500 to 900, they are sometimes marked by the five 
final letters, thus, | 500, © 600, } 700, ) 800, 7 900; and sometimes by 
m=—400, with the addition of the other hundreds, as Pm 500. In com- 
bining different numbers the greater is put first (i. e. on the right), as 
R711, NOP 121. Fifteen however is marked by 1U—9-+6, and not by 
m3, because with these two letters the name of God (M19") commences; 
and 16 by 7% not by 14, for a similar reason. The thousands are denoted 
by the units with two dots above, as & for 1000.” 

4, Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the O. T. 
On coins, however, they occur, and they are in common use among the 
later Jews. The sign of abbreviation is usually an oblique stroke, as 
“or for bxtivs, ’B for np aliquis, 131 for “”a3 et complens=et cetera, 
” or "7 (also 1) for nin". 


§ 6. 


PRONUNCIATION AND DIVISION OF CONSONANTS. 


1. It is of the greatest: importance to understand well 


the old and genuine sound of every consonant, since very 


many grammatical peculiarities and changes (§§ 18, etc.) are 
dependent on, and can be explained only by, the nature of 
the sounds and their pronunciation. Our knowledge of this 
is derived partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, 


1 Yet the Phenicians had arithmetical signs in early times, as may be seen 
in Schréder’s Phonizische Sprache, pp. 186—9, with a Table. 

2 The Jews count their dates from the creation of the world, and they 
have what they call the “great chronology”, (>it8 2 a)>))) including the thou- 
sands and the “small chronology” (ji2P ‘D>) omitting the thousands. The date 
according to the christian era is found by adding 240 to the short Jewish 
reckoning for the first thousand years and 1240 for the second. 
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particularly of the still living Arabic, partly from observing 
the affinity and interchange of the letters in Hebrew itself 
(§ 19), partly from the tradition of the Jews.’ 


The pronunciation of the Jews of the present day is very divergent. 
The Polish and German Jews adopt a worse one, partly like the Syriac, 
while the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, whom most Christian scholars 
(after the example of Reuchlin) follow, prefer a purer one, more in 
harmony with the Arabic. 

The manner in which the Septuagint (LXX) wrote Hebrew proper 
names in Greek letters, furnishes an older and more weighty tradition. 
Several, however, of the Hebrew sounds they were unable to represent 
for want of corresponding characters in the Greek language, e. g. 0, 9, 
%, Pp, W (in which cases they made the best shifts they could). This is 
true also of Jerome’s expression of Hebrew words in Roman letters, 
after the Jewish pronunciation of his time. For that of the Jews now 
in northern Africa, see Bargés, Journ. Asiat. 1848, Nov.; for that of 
the South Arabic Jews see J. Derenbourg, Manuel du Lecture ete. 
Paris 1871. 


2. The following list embraces those consonants which 
require special attention as to the pronunciation, those being 
arranged and viewed together which resemble each other in 


sound. : 

Rem. 1. Among the gutturals, & is the slightest, a scarcely audible 
breathing from the lungs, the spiritus lenis of the Greek, which stands 
for it in our Alphabet Table, p. 23; similar to M, but weaker. Hven 
before a vowel, it is almost lost upon the ear (728, apdo, amd’r), like 
the h in the French habit, homme, Eng. hour, but after a vowel it is 
mostly quite lost in that vowel-sound (8% masa’, § 23, 1; however 
comp. DWN"). . 

5 before a vowel is exactly our h (spritus asper); also after a vowel 
at the end ofa syllable, it is a guttural-breathing (JBM? néh-pd’kh); but 
at the end of a word it only represents a vowel, so that its force as a 
consonant is not at all heard (M>3 gd-la’); see § 7, 2 and § 145 $75, 1, 

¥ is related to & but stronger; and is a sound peculiar to the organs 


1 Important aid may also be derived from an accurate, physiological obser- 
vation of the whole system of sounds, and of their formation by the organs of 
speech, See Liskovius’ Theorie der Stimme, Leipzig, 1814, J. Miiller’s Hand- 
buch der Physiologie, Bd. IL, S. 179 &c., Strodtmann’s Anatomische Vorhalle 
zur Physiologie der Stimme und der Sprachlaute, Altona, 1837, also H. Hupfeld 
in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher f. Philologie, 1829, H. 4, H. E. Bindseil’s Abhandlungen 
zur allgem. vergleichenden Sprachlehre (Hamb. 1838), H. Briicke’s Grundziige 
der Physiologie u. Systematik d. Sprachlaute, Wien, 1856, C. L. Merkel’s 
Physiologie der menschlichen Sprache, Leipzig, 1866. 
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of the Semitic race. Its hardest sound is that of a g slightly rattled in 
the throat, as m9, LXX T'aa, moay ['dp060a; it is elsewhere a weaker 
sound of that sort, which the LXX indicate only by a breathing (the 
spiritus asper or lenis), as in "by “HX, pbos “Ay.ahéx. In the mouth of 
the Arabs, the first often strikes the ear like a soft guttural 7, the 
second as a sort of vowel-sound like a.—To pass over 3%, as many do 
in reading and in the expression of Hebrew words by our letters (e. g. 
“by Eli, pea2 Amalek), and to pronounce it simply as g or as nasal ng, 
are both incorrect. An approximation to its stronger sound would be 
gh or "g; but since the softer sound was probably predominant in 
Hebrew, it may suffice to mark it (as in the Alphabet Table, p. 23) by 
‘as dav “arbi, may “amord’. 

nis the firmest of the guttural sounds, being a guttural ch, as the 
Swiss pronounce it, as in macht, docht, zucht' (not as in licht, knecht), 
resembling the Spanish x and 7. While the Hebrew was a living lan- 
guage this letter was doubtless uttered more softly in many words, 
more strongly in others.” 

“ also the Hebrews frequently pronounced with a rattling guttural 
sound, not as a lingual made by the vibration of the tongue. Hence it 
is not merely to be reckoned among the liquids (J, m,n, 7), but, in many 
respects, it belongs also to the class of gutturals (§ 22, 5). 

Rem. 2. In sibilant sounds the Hebrew language is uncommonly rich, 
but they arose in part from the lingual sounds, which appear still as 
such in Arameean and, as affected with an aspiration, in Arabic (see 
, ¥, Hin Lex.). 

wand & were originally one letter Y, and in unpointed Hebrew 
this is still the case. But as its sound sh was in many words very soft, 
approaching to that of s, the grammarians distinguished this double 
pronunciation by the diacritic point into ¥ sh (which occurs most fre- 
quently), and & s. 

w accordingly was closely allied to 8 in pronunciation, and so was 
uttered more strongly than 0. Hence this difference of sound made at 
times a difference in sense, as "20 fo close up and “2w to hire, >29 to 
be foolish and >2w to be wise. The Syrians employed only 0 for both. 
They are also interchanged even in the later Hebrew; as 120—="2 fo 
hire Ezr. 4, 5; mi>>v for midzo folly Eccl. 1, 17.° 

+ is a soft, whizzing 8, the Gr. € (by which also the LXX represent 
it), the Fr. and Eng. 2, quite different from the Germ. 2. 


1 As also in the Keltic dialects. 
2 In the Arabic language, the hard and soft sounds of 9 and 1 (as well 


as certain differences in the pronunciation of 7, 0, ¥), are indicated by diacritic 
points. Two letters are thus made from each: from ¥ the softer ¢ ‘Ain, and 
the harder & rGain; from ™ the softer Cha, and the harder ‘a Kha. 


3 But on the contrary the Samaritans of this day, in reading their Heb. 


Pentateuch, always pronounce ¥ as W. 
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Rem. 3. The 8 is, like P and }, uttered with strong articulation, and 
with a compression of the organs of speech in the back part of the 
mouth. The two latter differ essentially from 5 and m, which answer 
tok and ¢, but are often aspirated (see No. 3 of this §.). The ¥ has a 
peculiar articulation differing from every other s, and by no means the 
same as the Germ. zor ts. [Our ss as in hiss! sounded not at the 
teeth, but at the palate, is not very unlike it; but s is here used to 
represent it.] 

3. Six consonants, the so-called mutes, 

m, B, 2, 7, 4, 2 (MB2793) 

have come down to us with a twofold pronunciation!:—1) a 
harder, more slender sound (tenuis) as b, g, a, k, p, t& and 
2) a softer sound, uttered with a gentle aspiration (aspirata). 
The harder sound is the original. It maintains itself at the 
beginning of words and syllables, when there is no vowel 
immediately preceding, and it is indicated by a point in the 
letter (Daghé'sh lené, § 13), asina b,39, 54, >k, pp, mt. 
The aspirated sound occurs after a vowel immediately preced- 
ing, and is denoted in manuscripts by Raphe (§ 14, 2), but in 
the printed text it is known by the absence of the Daghésh. 
In some of these letters (especially 5), the difference is less 
perceptible to our ear. The modern Greeks aspirate distinctly 
3, Y, 6, and the Danes d at the end of a word. The Greeks 
have two characters for the two sounds of the other letters 
of this class, as > ¥,5 ¥; BT, DY; Ht, MO. 

For the cases in which the one pronunciation or the other occurs, 
see more fully in § 21.—The modern Jews sound the aspirated 1 as 
v, and the m nearly as s, e. g. D4 rdv, MUNA réshi’s. 

4. After what has been said, the usual division of the 
consonants according to the organs of speech (1. e. throat, 
palate, tongue, teeth and lips), employed in uttering them, 
will be more intelligible and useful. The common division 
is as follows: 

a) Gutturals m, 7m, 9, &, (STERN) 5 

b) Palatals, p, >, 4, %, / (p24); 


1 Sound Masz¢, Mas th in thick; J as d, 7 dh as th in that, Anglo-Sax. 9; 
Bas p, 2 as ph or f; 3-as b, A bh as v; A and 4 as g in go, or in the German 
gegen; > and 2 as k. To give the aspirated sound of 4 and 3, pronounce g 
and &, rolling the palate at the same breath.—Z?. 
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c) Linguals, v, nm, 5, with >, 5, (msdus) ; 


d) Dentals or sibilants, x, w (w and wp), 0, , (xot); 
é)-abials; 5,3, 0, 4, (s7an3). 


The letter - appertains partly to the first and to the third 
class, as being both a throat-sound and a tongue-sound.’ 


Also the liquids (", 3, 4, 5), which have in many re- 
spects a common character, are grouped together as a distinct 


class. 


The following classification may be useful: 


Physiol. u. Musik p. 10 ff. 


Mutes Liquids Sibilants Aoparaion 
8. m. e. | vibr. nasal semiiv. | s. m. COVER 2B ye 6G), 
Gutturals i] syn n[y] 
Palatals 4 3 P| . 
Linguals | ae 
Poe oj be ane 7 oww xz 
Labials a. °5 eyes 


Rem. 1. The signification of the letters in the superscription is as 
follows: s==soft; m=—medium; h=hard; e—emphatic. Consonants 
pronounced by the same organ are called homorganic (e. g. 1 and 3 as 
palatals). Consonants, whose sound is of the same nature, are called 
homogeneous (e. g. 2 and 3 as liquids). The possibility of an exchange 
of consonants within the language, as well as between kindred dialects 
depends upon their homorganic character and upon their homo- 
geneousness. Generally the soft sound changes with the soft, the hard 
with the hard etc. (e. g. I==3, MW, V=—=x). Yet other transpositions 
are not excluded. It is important to observe, whether the change takes 
place at the beginning, middle or end of the word, since a change in 
the middle consonant does not always indicate the possibility of a 
change in the same letter, when standing at the beginning. 


Rem. 2. In the Hebrew, as well as in all the Semitic dialects, the 
strength and harshness of pronunciation, which generally characterised 
the earlier periods of the language, gradually gave way to more soft 
and feeble sounds. In this way many nice distinctions of the earlier 
pronunciation were neglected and Jost. 


1 Compare, in regard to the double pronunciation of the 7, Delitesch, 
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This appears partly in the preference for the softer letters; e. g. 
PSE, PSI (see § 2, 5, Rem.), Syr. a8]; partly in the pronunciation of 
particular letters; thus the stronger ¥ "g, known even in the LXX (see 
above in No. 2, Rem. 1), is lost in later times; the Samaritans and 
Galileans utter it, as well as mn, only like &; in Ethiopic too M sounds 
as h, 3 as N, Was S. 


cigs 
OF THE VOWELS IN GENERAL, VOWEL-LETTERS, AND 
VOWEL-SIGNS. 


1. That the scale of five vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, proceeds 


from the three primary vowel sounds 4, J, U, is even more 
distinctly seen in the Hebrew and the rest of the Semitic 
tongues, than in other languages. £ and O are derived from 
a blending together or obscuring of the purer vowels, viz., 
short é from ? or even @, short 6 from %#; and also the long é 
from the union of J with a preceding short 4, i. e. from the 
diphthong AJ, and the long 6 partly from the obscuring of 


a, 


partly from the combination AU, according to the follow- 


ing scheme:'— 


L. 


The more ancient Arabic still keeps the diphthongs ai and au, 
specially with stronger consonants; e. g. wi (shét), Arab. saut; Dry 
(énaim), Arab. ‘ainain. It is only in the later Arabic they become @ 
and 0, at least with feebler consonants, as 13, Arab. bain, bén; os, 
Arab. yaum, yom. This contraction of the diphthongs is also sufficiently 
familiar in Greek and Latin (e. g. Kaisa, Cesar; Jadpa, Ion. Sdpa; 
plaustrum= plostrum), in the French pronunciation of ai and aw (comp. 
in Eng. ai in said, and aw in naught), in the Germanic languages (Goth. 
auso, auris, Old High-Ger. dra, ear; Goth. snaivs, Old High-Ger. snéo = 
Schnee—snow), and even in the modern German vulgar dialect (Oge 
for Auge, Goth. augd, eye; Steen for Stein, stone, Goth. stains). 


1 Por the sound of these vowels, see note on § 8.—Tr. 


SE 
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Obscuring of the yowel-sounds often occurs also in other tongues, 

e.g. &in Swedish, in modern Persian, in Eng. fall etc. The modern 

Jews constantly obscure the sound of the Heb. long A (—), like the 

Swedish g. But the Arabic of the Bedawin, in its pronunciation of the 

vowels, does not even now depart so much from the three primary 

sounds, a, 7, and w, as the Arabic spoken in Syria and Egypt (see Wallin 
and Wetzstein as referred to above, p. 7, Note?). 

2. With this is connected the earlier and very sparing 
way of indicating the vowels in writing. Only the three 
principal vowels were thus distinguished; and even these were 
indicated not by peculiar signs, but by certain consonants 
employed for this purpose, whose feeble consonant sounds 
have naturally a close affinity with the vowel-sounds to be 
expressed. 

Thus 4 (like the Lat. V) represented U and also 0. 

» (like the Lat. J) represented J and also £. 

A, the purest of all the vowels, and the most frequent, 
was as a rule’ not indicated at all, except at the end of a 
word, where the final a was represented by 4 in Hebrew, 
sometimes by 8.2 These two letters stood also for e and o 
final.* 

Even those two vowel-letters (1 and) were used but spar- 
ingly, being at first, and as a rule, employed only when the 
sounds which they represent were Jong, and not always then 
(§ 8, 4). Everything else relating to the quantity of the 


1 So in Sanscrit, the ancient Persian cuneiform writing and in Ethiopic, 
short a alone of all the vowels is not indicated by any sign, but the bare 
consonant is pronounced with short a. 

2 The close connection between the aspirates 1, ® and the A sound, nl (=) 
and the U sound, " (= y) and the I sound, admits of easy physiological expla- 
nation, if we attend to the formation of these sounds by the organs of speech. 
The vowel A is formed by opening the mouth, without changing the position 
of the organs; so also % and &. U is sounded in the fore part of the mouth, 
with the lips a little projecting and rounded; so also 1. The I is formed at the 
fore part of the palate; so also. E is sounded at the back of the palate, 
between 7 and a; O in the under part of the mouth, between and a. 

3 The four letters &, 7, , 7 (forming the mnemonic sign “HEN > éhewt) are 
commonly called quiescent or feeble letters.—Tr. 

4 The Samaritan writing also has remained at the same stage.—The 
Pheenicians did not indicate even the long vowels, except in very rare cases, 
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vowel-sounds, and also the entire absence of a vowel, and 
even whether the vowel-letter in the particular case was a 
vowel or a consonant, the reader had to decide for himself. 

Thus, for example, bup might be read gafdl, gatel, gatol, g*tol, qotel, 
qittél, qattel, quttiél; 935, dabhar (word), dii/bhér (pestilence), debbér (he 
has spoken), ddbbér (to speak), ddbhér (speaking), dabhtir (spoken), 
dubbdr (it has been spoken); mi might be md/wéth (death), or mith, 
moth (to die); 492 might be read bin, bén, bdyin. 

How imperfect and indefinite such a mode of writing was, is easily 
seen; yet during the whole period in which the Hebrew was a living 
language, no other signs for vowels were employed. Reading was there- 
fore a harder task than it is with our more adequate modes of writing, 
and the reader’s knowledge of the living mother-tongue had to 
supply much. 


3. But when the Hebrew had died out, and the ambiguity 
arising from such an indefinite mode of writing, and the fear 
of losing the right pronunciation, must have been increasingly 
felt; then the vowel-signs or vowel points were invented, which 
minutely settled what had till then been left uncertain. Of 
the date of this punctuation (vocalisation) of the Old Testa- 
ment text we have no historical account; but a comparison 
of historical facts warrants the conclusion, that the present 
vowel-system was not completed till the seventh century after 
Christ; and that it was done by Jewish scholars, well versed 
in the language, who, it is highly probable, copied the example 
of the Syriac, and perhaps also of the Arabic, grammarians. 


See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr. 8. 182 ff. and Hupfeld in den 
theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1830, No. 3, where it is shown that the 
Talmud and Jerome make no mention of vowel-signs; Abr. Geiger, Zur 
Nakdanim-Literatur (Jiid. Ztschr. fiir Wissensch. u. Leben, Jahrg. X, 
Breslau, 1872, 8. 10 ff.); Geiger, Massorah bei den Syrern (Ztschr. der 
D. M. G. Bd. XXVII. Leipz., 1878, 8. 148 ff.); H. Strack. Prolegomena 
critica in Vet. Test. Hebr. Leipz., 1873; Strack, Beitrag zur Gesch. des 
hebr. Bibel-Textes (Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1875. IV, 8. 736 ff.) 


4. This vowel-system has, probably, for its basis the 
pronunciation of the Jews of Palestine; and its consistency, 


and their old monuments have scarcely any vowel signs (see Gesenti Mon. 
Phoenicia, pp. 57, 58; and above in § 2, 3).—The vowel-letters are quite as 
sparingly used in the old Heb. inscription of Mésha (see § 2, 2), as early as 
900 B. C. 


. 
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_- as well as the analogy of the kindred languages, furnishes 
strong proof of its correctness, at least as a whole. We 
may, however, assume, that it exhibits not so much the pro- 
nunciation of common life as the formal style,-which was 
sanctioned by tradition in reading the sacred books, in the 
synagogues and schools, in the 7th century after Christ. Its 
authors laboured with great care to represent by signs the 
minute gradations of the vowel-sounds, marking even half- 
vowels and helping-sounds (§ 10), spontaneously adopted in 
all languages, yet seldom expressed in writing. To the same 
labours on the Hebr. Text we owe the different marks, by 
which the sound of the consonants themselves is modified 
(§§ 11—14), and the accents (§§ 15, 16). 


The Arabs have a much more simple vowel-system, for they have 
only three vowel-signs, according to the three primary sounds. The 
Syriac vowel-pointing is likewise based upon a less complicated system, 
It is possible that the Hebrew also had at an earlier period a more 
simple yowel-system, but no actual traces of it are found, 


§ 8. 


OF THE VOWEL-SIGNS.1 


1. Of full vowels, besides which there are also certain 
half-vowels (§ 10, 1, 2), grammarians have generally reckoned 
ten, and divided them into five long and five short or doubtful. 
As this division, though not faultless, is simpler and more 
convenient for the beginner, it is here presented :°— 


1 The vowels, as represented in this translation, are supposed to be sounded 
as follows:—a@ or @ like a in father; a like a in fat; @ like @, or as a@ in 
fate; é or é@ like e in there; é like e in her; 7 or? like 7 in pique; 7@ like 7 in 
pick; 6 or 6 like o in no; 6 like o in not; @ or w like w in rule (sounded as 
rool); &% like win full; at and aw as proper diphthongs, each vowel being 

distinctly heard, as in German.—NB. The same vowel, whether long or short, 
has properly but one sound, differing only in quantity, i. e. in the longer or 
shorter time we may take in pronouncing it, as in so and sot.—Tr. 

2 Tt is founded on the 12th edition of the original, and Dr. Rédiger is not 


responsible for its insertion here.—T7, 
8 c 
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Long Vowels. Short Vowels. 
— Od més, 4,4, ap gdm,’ or yam. | — Pa thich, a, 2 bathe 
— Séré, &, Dw shem. 


— S¢ghd'l, é,é or a, oa mai -lekh. 
s— (or —) Chi’rég long, 1, pa | * J ; ee 


bin, D3 gd-yi'm. — Chitrég short, i, Ja min. 
4 (or —) Chd'lém, 6, 6, S4p qél, pu Be eset ow ; 
aie — més-chatt ph, 6,~prichog. 
nb sdvh. anes cer ura 7 6 
1 (or —) Shi’réq, u, ma mith, | — Oibbi's, %, jnow shiil-cha'n. 


sya mii-thi’. 
A more philosophic and complete view of the vowels, 
according to the three primary vous Sua (8 71, 52)4uis 
the following :— 
First Class. For the A sound. 
— Oi'més, a, a, 17 yadh (hand), pp gam (he arose). 

: — Pi thiich, d, ma bath (daughter). 

3. —‘Seghol, €; €:(@),.% pneeee of a,’ as in the first 
khém, noB° pesich nace also in union with 5 as 
wy ya- -dhé-kha (thy hands), m353 g*lé-nd, like the 
French é in mére or the first e in Eng. there. Comp. 
in Eng. man changed into men; Ger. mann into 
minner; W. carreg (stone) into pl. cerrig. 

Second Class. For the I and E sound. 


7 be s— and — long Chi'req, i, DpIy sad-di-qi'm (just ones). 


2, — short Chi’ réq, i, ON im (if). 

3; oe Sé'ré with Védh, é, and — Sé'ré without Yodh, é, 
as in mun béth (house), nw shém (name). Very 
rarely the — (defective, see No. 4 on p. 37) stands 

E also for é. 

4, — S¢ghé'l, é, an abbreviation from é as in “|W shen 
(tooth), from ju’ (gdf. shin) or an obscuring from 
2 e.g. WDM (Grdf. chiphs). 

1 The equivalents for the Hebrew vowels are marked here variously, viz., 
4, @, 6 for the essentially long-vowels, a, é, 0 for the merely tone-long, 4, é, 6 for 
the short (see § 9.). For the others, the distinction of 7 aud 2, % and % is sufficient. 

2 So mostly; hence Jewish grammarians call Seghdl also small Pa thich 
(jeR mnNe). 

3 The sign — marks in this Grammar the accented syllable of Heb. words, 
when that syllable is not the last, as in MOB. Comp. § 15, Rem. 3. 


U 
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Third Class. For the U and O sound. 


{1. 3 Shi'rég, a, ma mith (to die), rarely also for @. 
2. — Gibbi's, ui, D>0 siil-la'm (ladder), but also w, written 
: defectively (see No. 4 on p. 37) instead of Shw'réq, 
nia miu-thi’ (my dying). 
2 j and — Chd'lém, 6, 6, Sip qél (voice), a4 robh (multi- 
tude). Often defective — for 6, seldomer 4 for 6. 
la. — Od'més-chitu'ph, 6, “pn chéq (statute). 
5. also —, obtuse é, so far as it is changed from w or 
0, as in pmN ‘dtte’m (ye) from ‘dtti'm (see § 27, 
Rem. 4, b), “nx éth (from mix). 


The names of the vowels are nearly all taken from the form and 
action of the mouth in uttering the sounds. Thus, MMB signifies opening, 
"% (also “5ti) bursting (of the mouth), PIA gnashing, bir fulness, 
from its full tone (also BaD Nba full mouth), t Pa) properly ovptop. 06, 
yap closing (of the mouth). This last meaning belongs also to VAR; 
and the reason why long a and short 0 (Finn V3R Qamés correptwm) 
have the same sign and name, seems to be that the inventors of the 
vowel-signs pronounced the long @ rather obscurely, and somewhat like 
0, as it then passed over to a full 0 with the present German and Polish 
Jews; comp. the Syriac @ with the Maronites—=6, the Swedish 4, and 
the early change of @ into 6 even in the Hebrew (§ 9, 10, 2). The 
distinction between them is shown in § 9. But S@ghd/l (bi30 bunch of 
grapes) appears to be named after its form; so too some call Qibbis 
ninp wow (three points). 

The names were, moreover, so formed that the sound of each vowel 
was heard in the first syllable; and in accordance with this, some write 
Sdgho'l, Qi'més-chati’ph, Qiibbi’s. 


2. As appears from the examples given above, the vowel- 


sign is regularly put under the consonant a/ter which it is to 
be pronounced, as rd, 1 rd, 7 ré, 1 ri, etc. There is an 
exception to this rule in Pé'thich, when it stands under a 
guttural at the end of a word (Pa'thach furtive, see § 22, 2, b), 
for it is then spoken before the consonant, as m™ ru*ch (Gas 


1 It has been conjectured that the signs for these vowels originally differed 


(as — G, , 6), and became identical only through carelessness in writing; but 
such a difference cannot be proved, for these two marks are quite identical, the 
‘former (—) being only the original, and the second (,) the modified form. 


3% - 
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spirit). We must also except Cho'lém (without Wa), which 
is put to the left over the letter, as in 4 ro." 


NB. When Cho/lém (without Waw) and the diacritic point over 
w (iv, 8) come together, one dotserves for both, as 82v sd-né’ (not 82) 
hating, mua mé-shé not Mva. W (with two points), when no vowel 
stands under it, is sho, as in “vai sh0-mé’r (keeper); when no vowel goes 
before it, 0s, as in pH yir-po’s (he treads down), like Dp», BNW: Is. 
45, 20 han-no-s°v/m (the bearers), like pbupn. 

The figure i is sometimes sounded ow, the being a consonant with 
Cho'lém before it, as mi> 1-wé (lending); and sometimes w0, the Cho‘lém 
being read after the Waw, as 3 ‘d-w0’n (sin) for #12. In very exact. 
impressions a distinction is made thus: 4 02, 5 wo, and 4 0. 


3. The vowels of the first class (the 4 sound) are, with © 


the exception of "— in the middle, and of n—, X—, n— 


1 Only very recently have we been made acquainted with a vowel system 
in many respects different from the common one. It is found in some MSS 
formerly kept at Odessa, but now in St. Petersburg, All the vowels except 
1 are placed above the consonants, and deviate almost throughout in figure, and 
partly even in respect to the department of sound. Thus, for instance, Pathach 
and S®ghol, when they have the tone, are expressed by the same sign; but the 
short vowels without the tone are marked variously, according as they stand in 
a syllable sharpened by Daghesh forte (§ 12) or not. The accents deviate less, 
and stand partly under the line of the consonants. In respect to this, the so- 
called “Babylonian punctuation” (72a TP:) see A. Harkavy and H. L. Strach’s 
“Catalog der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. dffentl. Bibliothek zu St. Petersb.” 
Vol. I&II., Petersb. & Leipz. 1875 p. 223 ff. A more thorough study of the 
system was made possible by H. Strack’s facsimile edition of Prophetarum 
. posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (Petersb. 1876 fol.); a codex of 
the year 916 which was discovered by Firkowttsch in 1839 in the synagogue 
of Tschufutkale in the peninsula of the Crimea. ‘Strack has given a fragment 
of the same codex in Hosea et Joel prophete ad fidem cod. Babylon, Petrop. 
St. Petersb. 1875. The result shows that the two systems (the Eastern or 
Babylonian and the western or Tiberian) were developed simultaneously, but 
that the western shows a higher degree of originality and approaches nearer 
the ancient fundamental laws of punctuation. A long specimen of this peculiar 
Text (the Book of Habakkuk) is given in Pinner’s Prospectus der Odessaer 
Gesellschaft fir Gesch. und Alterth. gehérenden altesten hebr. und rabb. Manu- 
seripte, Odessa, 1845, 4.. A sketch of this vowel-system, which had probably 
its origin among Babylonish Jews, has been given by Rédiger in the Halle 
Allgem. Lit. Zeit. 1848, Aug., No. 169, and by Ewald in the Jahrb. d. bibl. 
Wissenschaft, I., Gottingen, 1849, p. 160 and foll.; but more thoroughly still 
by Pinsker in his Hinleitung in das Babylon.-hebr. Punctationssystem, Wien, 
1863; and Olshausen in the Monatsbericht d. Berlin, Akad. d. Wissensch. 
July, 1865, 
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($9, 1,8) at the end of a word, indicated only by vowel-signs 
‘(§ 7, 2); but those of the two other classes (the J and # sound 


and the U and O sound) when long, are mostly expressed by 
vowel-letters, the sound of which is determined by the sign 


~standing before or within or above them. Thus,— 


“may be determined by Chi'réq ("—), Sé’ré (nts Segho'l 


(es 
s by Shw'rég (m1) and Chdo'lém (*)." 


A 


In Arabic the long @ is regularly indicated by the vowel-letter 

*Aléph (R—), so that in it three vowel-letters answer to the three 

vowel-classes. In Hebrew this use of 8 is very rare (§ 9,1, and § 23, 3, 

Rem. 1). 

4. When, in the second and third classes, the long vowel 
is expressed without a vowel-letter, it is called scriptio defec- 
tiva, when with a vowel-letter, scriptio plena. Thus >ip and 
Dip are written fully, Mop and op defectively. 

The choice of the full or the defective mode of writing 
is not always arbitrary, as there are certain cases in which. 
only the one or the other is admissible. Thus, the full form 
is written for a, 7, é as well as for é in mh ete. (§ 9, 8), and 
is necessary at the end of a word, e. g. abup, *mbap, 1, 722; 
but in Is. 40, 31 the Massora requires ip) for “p%, but the 
defective is “ore when the vowel is nrecaded ne the ana- 
logous vowel-letter as consonant, e. g. ova for oA nations, 
niz’a for mhz’ commands,’ piwy for pve. 

But in other cases, much depended on the option of the transcribers, 
so that the same word is written in various ways, e. g. “nia%pa Hizek. 

16, 60, "Mapa Jer. 28, 4, where other editions have “riapo (comp. § 25, 

1). It may be observed, however, 


1 The vowel-sign, which serves to determine the sound of the vowel-letter, 
is said to be homogeneous with that letter. Many, after the example of the 
Jewish grammarians, use here the expression, ‘The vowel-letter rests (quiesces) in 


‘the vowel sign.’ Hence the letters ° and (with & und , see § 23) are called 


littere quiescibiles; when they serve as vowels, quiescentes, when they are 
consonants, mobiles. But the expression is not suitable; we should rather say, 
‘The vowel-letter is sounded as this or that vowel, or stands in place of the 
vowel.’ The vowel-letters are also called by grammarians, matres lectionis, since 
they partly guide in reading the unpointed text. 

2 So also MNP testimonies is for ninqy (plural of MY in Aram. style), 
but used only in pl. with suf. as in nniay 1 K. 2, 3 his testimonies.—Tr. 
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a) That the defective writing is used chiefly, though not constantly, 
when the word has increased at the end, and the vowel of the penultima 
has lost somewhat of its stress in consequence of the accent or tone of 
the word being moved forward (see § 29, 2), as PSN, IPAS; dip, nibp; 

b) That in the later. books of the Old Testament the full form, in 
the earlier the defective, is more usual?, 


5. In the kindred dialects, when a vowel-letter has before 
it a vowel, that is not kindred or homogeneous, if it be a, then 


a diphthong is formed, e. g. \— au, »—, \— ai. But in. 


Hebrew, according to the pronunciation handed down, 5 and > 
retain here their consonant-sound, so that we get dw, ay, 
e. g. 1 maw (hook), "n chdy (living), and so also “a géy 
(nation), “wy ‘dsiy (made), 13 géw (back). The sound of »— 
is the same as 1—, namely, dw, as in "725 d*bha-rd'w (his 
words) ; therefore often ;— defectively for »—. : 
The LXX give generally, in these cases, an actual diphthong as in 
the Arabic, and this must be considered as an earlier mode of pronun- 
ciation; the modern Jewish pronunciation is, on the other hand, similar 
to the modern Greek, in which a), ed sound like av, ev. In the manu- 
scripts Yodh and Waw are, in this case, even marked with Mappiqg 
(§ 14, 1). The Italian Jews sound these syllables more like diphthenge, 

e. g. chai, géu, and so also bait (M73). 


§ 9. 


CHARACTER AND VALUE OF THE SEVERAL VOWELS. 


Numerous as the Heb. vowel-signs appear, they are yet 
insufficient for completely representing the yarious modifi- 
cations of the vowel-sounds in respect to length and short- 
ness, sharpness and expansion. It may be observed further, 
that the indication of the sound by these signs cannot be 
called always perfectly appropriate. We therefore give here, 
for the better understanding of this matter, a short com- 
mentary on the character and value of the several vowels, 


1 The same historical relation may be shown in the Phenician, and in the 
Arabic when & is used as a vowel-letter, Probably the vowel letters have 
been added to the older text of the Bible, in part at least, by later copyists. 

2 The w and y in these cases, as expressing the consonant-sound, are as much 
as possible like w in wo and y in yet, not as in now and nay.—Tr. 
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especially in respect to Jength and shortness; but at the same - 
time noticing also their changeableness (see §§ 25, 27). 
I. First Class: A sound. 
1. OQa'més (—) is every where long a, but yet is in its 
- nature of two kinds: 

a) The essentially long @ which is not easily shortened 
and never entirely dropped (§ 25, 2), for which the Arabic 
regularly has x—, as amp k*thd'bh* (writing), 333 gdn-nd’bh 

. (thief), np gam (he arose), very seldom written DNp.” 

b) The prosodically lengthened or tone-long @ (sce § 26,3), 
both in the tone-syllable and close before or after it. This 
sound invariably proceeds from the original short 4,’ and is 
found in an open syllable (i. e. one ending with a vowel, 
see § 26, 3), e. g. 9d, up, DIp?, WON (in Arabic laka, gatald, 
ydqim, dsir), and also in a closed syllable (i. e. one ending 
with a consonant), as 39, 23i> (Arabic ydd, kawkdb). In the 
closed syllable, however, it can stand only when this has the 
tone,t 735, DSiy, but in the open, it is especially frequent 
before the tone-syllable, as 753, jpr, D173, 7250p, D22. When 
the tone is either moved forward or lessened, this vowel 
becomes, in the former case, short 4 (Pa'thach), and in the 
latter, vocal Sh¢wd (§ 27, 3), 133, 1a (dbhd'r); pon, o2n 
(chakhi'm) ; Sep, D5up. 

Under the final letter of a word, Qa’més may stand alone ° 
(mbop, 7>), but in this position it is also indicated by 7 
(nmbup, nN, MeN). Comp. § 7, 2. 

2. Pi thich, or the short d, stands properly only in a 
closed syllable with and without the tone (Sup, pm>up). Most 

of the cases where it now stands in an open syllable, had the 
syllable originally closed, as in bn3 (original form nachl) and 


1 This long @ is rare in Hebr., since it has generally changed into 0, see 
No. 10, 2 on p. 42. 
2 Of another sort are the cases in which 8 has lost its original consonant- 
sound by softening (see § 23, 1, 2). 
3 In the Arabic, the short @ is still maintained. 
4 When the tone is marked in this book, the sign — is usually put over 
_ the first letter of the syllable, see § 15, 2, Rem. 3.—Tr, 
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m5 (Arab. bait), see § 28, 4. Such an @ in an open syllable 
is else generally changed into @ (—); comp. above in No. 1, b. 


On the rare union of P3’/thich with & (N—), see § 23, 2; on dasa 
helping-sound (Pa/thdch furtive), see § 22, 2, b and § 28, 4. 


3. Seghd'l (é, 6 = ) belongs, according to its origin, 
chiefly to the first class of vowels, but now and then to the 
second or the third. It belongs to the first, when it is a 
modification of a (as in the Ger. Bad, pl. Bader) either 
in an unaccented syllable, e. g. p47 (for m2), or in the 
tone-syllable, e. g. rs from PS, rial (Arabic garn), m0? 
(Arab. gdmch); even in an accented final syllable ©.anae 
ria, or with a final % as in mya (Arab. mar’a), or even 
in the gravest tone-syllable at the end of a clause or sentence 
(in pause, § 29, 4), as in 2%, pox, though it then becomes @ 
in other words of this form, as in map, Jxp. S*’ghd'l, which 
seems to be lengthened from sh¢wé but which in fact comes 
likewise from an original d@, stands in pausal forms, as "5 
(groundform pari), "7" (ydhi) etc. 


Il, Second Class: I and E sound. 


4. The long Chi'réq, ¢, is most commonly expressed by the 
letter 9 (a fully written Chi'rég »—); but even when this is 
not the case, it makes no essential difference, provided the 
“vowel is long by nature (§ 8, 4), e. g. py just, plur. pay 

(sdd-di-qim);, x71 he fears, plur. 3877 they fear. Whether a 
defectively written Chi’réq is long, may be best known from 
the grammatical origin and character of the form, but often 
also from the character of the syllable (§ 26), or at the same 
time from the position of Méthégh (§ 16, 2) at its side, as in 
ae (yi-reu’). 


5. The short Chi'réq (never written with 4) is especially 
frequent in sharpened syllables (Sup, "¢x),* and in closed un- 
accented syllables (Syp>). It often comes from a shortening 
of a, as in "ma (my daughter) from ma, “25 from 125, Sup? 
out of Sup; or it is an original i, lengthened by the tone 6 


1 For this sharp 7 the LXX mostly use & >X1729 "Eppavovh, 


‘ 
a 
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é, as in FA (thy foe) from as (orig. ‘dyibh). Sometimes 
also it is a mere helping-vowel, as in m4 for mrp (§ 28, 4). 
The older grammarians call every fully written Chiréq, Chtreq 
magnum, and every defectively written one, Chirég parvum; but as to 
the sound, this gives a wrong distinction. 
6. The longest é, Sé’ré with Yodh ("—), is a blended 
sound of the diphthong ai »— (§ 7, 1), which, in the Arabic 


and Syriac, stands for it, as $255 (palace), in Arab. and Syr. 


haikal. It is therefore a very long and firm vowel, longer 
even than "—, since it approaches the quantity of a diphthong. 
This — is but very seldom written defectively ("29 for >» 


Is. 3, 8), and then it retains the same value. 


At the end of a word, "— and "— must be written fully. In the 
form neup (§ 44, Rem. 4), the vowels belong to the marginal reading 
sm2bPp, called the @°7 (§ 17). 

7. The Séré without Yodh is the long @ of the second 
rank, always lengthened from a short 7, and it stands only in 
and close by the tone-syllable, like the @ above (p. 39) in 
No. 1, b. It stands in an open syllable with or before the 
tone, e. g. 1pd (Arab. siphr) book, m3t (Arab. sindt) sleep; in 
a closed syllable only with the tone, as in ja son, DSN dumb. 

8. The S¢ghd'l, so far as it belongs to the second class, 
is most generally a short obtuse é, a shortening of the tone- 
long —, (this shortening having been occasioned by the 


weakening of the tone through the addition of a suffix or a 
word joined by Maggéph), as ~jm from jm (give), Ax‘ from 


—x5 (maker), but also in the tone-syllable, as ja garzé’n 
(Arab. karzin) an axe, moh (fem. of amy), and at the end 
of a word as in nih chi-zé (a seer); it appears besides-as a 
helping-sound, as in "90 for 70, 535 for 294 (§ 28, 4). 
- On the rise of S°gh6’/1 out of other vowels see more in § 27, Rems. 
1.25.4, 
I. Third Class: U and O sound. 


9. In the third class is found much the same relation as 

in the second. In the UY sound we have: 
1) the Jong w, whether a) fully written as Shi/réq 4 (an- 
swering to the »— of the second class), e. g. 5133 (border), 
or b) defectively written (analogous to the long — of 
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the second class) without the Waw, as Qibbi’s (—); viz., 
that which stands for ppt ea and should more properly 
be called defective Shi/réq (to33, 7172"), being in fact a 


long vowel like Shi'rég, and only an orthographic shorten- | 


ing for the same. 

2) The short wi, the proper Qibbi’s (analogous to the 
short Chi’rég), in an unaccented closed syllable, and espe- 
cially in a sharpened one, as ym>w (table), M30 (booth). 

For the latter the LXX put 0, e. g. BbUY, "OdohAdp.; but this only 
indicates on their part a defective pronunciation, since they also express 
Chrég by ¢, as ’Eppaovyjd for dxiva¥. Equally incorrect was the 
former custom of giving to both sorts of Qibbis the Germ. ti, though 
it finds an apparent justification in Palestine, (comp. the Turkish biilbiil 
for the Persian bulbul, and the Syrian pronunciation diinja of the 
Arabic dunja.) 

Sometimes also the short % in a sharpened syllable is expressed by 
4, e. g. T= Ibs (see § 27, Rem. 1 and Delitzsch Com. Ps. 31. 3). 


10. The O sound stands in the same relation to U, as # 


to-J in the second class. It has four gradations: 


1) the longest 6, sprung from the diphthong au (§ 7,1), 
and mostly written in full i (Chd’lém plenum), oid (a whip, 
Arabic saut), mbiy (evi?) from md5¥; more rarely it is 
written defectively, as Ww (thy bullock), from “70; 

2) The long 6, which has sprung from an original @ 
(comp. Germ. ait = Eng. old), usually written fully in a 
tone-syllable and defectively in a toneless one, as sup 
(Arab. gatil and Aram. gd{él); mids (god), Arab. tdh, and 
Aram. “éléh, pl. arity; piw (Jeg), Arab. sdq; 33 (hero), 
Arab. gdbbd'r; amin (seal), Arab. khatim; yan (pome- 
granate), Arab. riimmd'n; yia>t% (dominion), Aram. yobs 
Arab. siiitd’n; Biot (peace), Aram. pot’, Arab. sdld’m. Some: 
times both forms co-exist, as PAW and yw (coat of mail) ; 
comp. § 68. 

3) The tone-long 6, which is lengthened by the tone 
from an original short o or u, and which becomes short 
again on its removal, as 55 (all), ~bp (402), Db> (kiil-lam), 
— FUP, Yup (in this last instance it is shortened 
to vocal Sh'wa, yig-r7a', Arab. ydq-tuli). In this case the 
Cho’lém is fully ace only exceptionally. 
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4) The Qda'més-chati’ph (—), always short and in the 
same relation to Chd'lém as the S¢ghd/l of the second 
class to the Sé’ré, ->> kél, ap way-yd'-qim. On the 
distinction between this and Qa’més, see below in this 
section. 


11. The S¢ghé'l also belongs here, so far as it arises out 

of w or o (No. 3), e. g. in bmx, om>up. See § 27, Rem. 4,.d. 
On the half-vowels, see § 10. 

12. In the following table we give a scale of the vowel- 
sounds in each of the three classes, with respect to their 
quantity, from the greatest length to the utmost shortness. 
The table does not indeed suffice to exhibit all vowel tran- 
sitions, which occur in the language, but yet it furnishes a 
view of those in more frequent use:— 


First Class: A. 
—longest @ (Arabic 
Ra) 


~~ tone-long @ (from 
short @ or —) in 
and by the tone-syl- 
lable. 
— short @. 
— partly tone-long é, 
; partly short’ @é, — 7 
attenuated from d. 
Greatest shortening to 
= 4 or —*, also to 


Second Class: I and HE, 
"— é@diphthongal (from 


a). 
—— é (from ai). 
== of long q. 


— tone-long é (from 
— 7% or — @) in 
and immediately 
before the tone-syl- 
lable. 

— short 7. 

— 4, accented é. 


Greatest shortening to 
—* or —*, 


oT 


Third Class: Uand O. 

5 6 diphthongal (from 
aw). 

i or — 6 changed 
from @. 

1 or — long &@. 

—tone-long 6 (from 
— 6 or —) in the 
tone-syllable. 

— short %, specially in 

 asharpened syllable. 
— short 0. 
— 4, accented é. 


Greatest shortening to 
—° or —*. 


ON THE DISTINCTION OF QAMES AND QAMES-CHATUPH! 


As an instance of incongruity in the vowel-signs, we may 


notice the fact, that the long @ (Qa’-més) and the short 6 
(0a'-més-chitiph) are both represented by the same sign (—), 
@. g. Dp gdm, ->> kdl.” The beginner who has as yet no 


1 This portion must, in order to be fully understood, be studied in con- 
nection. with what is said on the syllables in § 26, and on Meéthégh in § 16, 2. 
2 For the cause of this, see Note ! on p. 35; but cf. Ber-Del. Job 17, 9 
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knowledge of that surest of guides, viz., the grammatical 
derivation of the words he has to read, may, in order to 
distinguish between these two vowels, follow these two chief 
rules: viz. — 

1. The sign (—) is 6 in a closed augue which has not the 
tone (or accent); for such a syllable cannot have a long vowel 
(§ 26,5). The examples are various: 

a) When simple Sh®w@’, as syllable-divider (§ 10, 3), follows, as in 


mas chokh-ma’ (wisdom), M5SN okh-la’ (food); with a Méthégh on the — 


contrary, the (—) is @ and closes the syllable, and then the following 
Sh°wa is a half-vowel (vocal Sh*wa), ‘as in M22x'd-khla (she ate), accord- 
ing to § 16, 2. 

b) When Daghe’sh forte follows, as in "23% chin-né-ni (pity me); also 
nima bdtti’m (houses), D2"M2 bot-té-khém, though the Meéthégh (§ 16, 2) 
makes others pronounce these words better with @, as bat-tt/m. 

c) When Mdggé’ph follows (§ 16, 1), as BINA ->D kol-ha- adha'm 
(all men). 

d) When the closed unaccented syllable is final, as Epa wiy-ya/qom 
(and he stood up).—There are some cases where @ in the final syllable 
loses its tone by Mdaegé’ph (§ 16, 1) and yet remains unchanged, e. g. 
nyqane Est. 4, 8, sb-mw Gen. 4, 25, 16, "phy Ps. 16, 5. In such 
cases the Meéthégh or a secondary accent generally stands by the =) 


In cases like | Nh, ma’ la’‘mma, where the (—) of the closed syl- 
lable has the tone, it is @, according to § 26, 6. 


2. The sign (—) as short 6 in an open syllable is less fre- 
quent. It occurs:—a) when Chateph-Qd'més follows, as SB 


v 


po-°lé’ (his deed); or simple vocal Sh'wa as 723 sting ;— 
b) when another Qd'més-chatiph follows, as F2Pb po- dlekha’ 
(thy deed);—c) in two anomalous words, where it is also 
written with (—), which is found in manuscripts, viz. , wp 
go-dha-shi'm (sanctuaries) and DWI shd-ra-shi'm (roots). 


In these cases (—) is followed by Méthégh, which indicates that 
the Massora (comp. Ber-Del. Job VI.) read &@ thus: pa-°lo, da-r°ban, 
pa-"V’kha, ga-dasim. This tradition though sustained by the Babylon. 
Punct. (§ 8, 2, Note) and by the orig. Jewish Grammarians, is not to 
be accepted without question. The Méthégh may orig. have had an- 
other meaning, or have been founded upon an error. It is better to 
divide and read: p6°-l6 (f. po‘-10), po°-lekha, qoda-3im (clearly orthogr. 
for g°dasim). Quite as difficult would be Methégh as a sign of @ in 
ARTA Ex. 11, 8, however possibly in 282 ba-°nt, in the fleet 1 K. 
9, 27 where the @ of the article is found under the 3, 
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§ 10. 
THE HALF-VOWELS AND THE SYLLABLE-DIVIDER (SHEWA). 


1. Besides the full vowels, which § 9 chiefly treats of, 
the Hebrew has also a series of very slight vowel-sounds, 
which may be called half-vowels." They are to be regarded 
in general as extreme shortenings, perhaps mere traces, of 
fuller and more distinct vowel-sounds in an earlier period of 
the language. 

To them belongs, first, the sign —, which indicates 
the shortest, slightest, and most indistinct half-vowel, some- 
thing like an obscure half é(*). It is called Shwd,? and 
also simple Sh’wd, to distinguish it from the composite (sce 
below in No. 2), and vocal Sh¢nd (Sh°wa mobile), to distinguish 
it from the silent (Sh¢wa quiescens), which is merely a divider 
of syllables (see No. 3). This last can occur only under a 
consonant closing the syllable, and is thus distinguished 
from the vocal Sh°wa. Of the vocal Sh¢wd we have again to 
distinguish two kinds, 

1) the real Sh*wd mobile, beneath such consonants as are 
closely united (as a kind of appoggiatura), with the following 
syllable, whether—a)-at the beginning of the word, as >up 
qg°tol, ndra7a m*mallé’; or — b) in the middle of the word, as 
mMowip qo-(la’, up yiq-{lw’, bop gill, 

2) the so-called Sh¢wd medium,’ or Sh*wa wavering [schwe- 


_bende| placed under such consonants as stand at the end of 
a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effect at least a slight 


close of the same, while at the same time they serve as ap- 
poggiatura to the following syllable. The Sh’mad medium there- 


‘fore stands between the Sh¢wd quiescens and the real Sh*wa 


mobile, With reference to pronunciation however, it must be 


1In the table § 9, 12 on p. 43, the half-vowels have already been exhibited 
for the sake of a more complete view. We express them by very small letters. 

2 The name Sis) is written also 82, and its derivation and proper mean- 
ing are disputed. 

3 Dr. Davies preferred to regard the cases here classified (under the name 
of medium) as exceptionally faint vocal Shewds, to be indicated in English. 
by an apostrophe (‘), thus 5237 mal -khé’.—Ed. 
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counted among the latter; e. g. "2m hineni (which stands for — 


sam hin-neni); mya la-m*nasséch (for "B), “351 malkhé’. 

The sound @ may be regarded as representing vocal Sh°w@, although 
it is certain that it often accorded in sound with other vowels. The 
Sept. express it by €, even y, B'BMD XepovBip, mo dba aAdyhodta, 
oftener by 4, PNWIW Seana but very often they give it a sound to 
accord with the following vowel, as pnd Yddoua, nie Loropcby (be- 
sides Lahwpiby), MIRs¥ Lafawd, by: mo NaSavayd.! A similar account 
of the pronunciation of Sh°wa is given also by the Jewish grammarians 
of the middle ages”. 

How the Sh°wa sound springs from the slight or hasty utterance 
of a stronger vowel, we may see in 372 (for which also 1372 occurs, 
see No. 2, Rem.) from barakha, as this word also sounds in Arabic. 
This language has still regularly for vocal Sh®’w@ an ordinary short 
vowel. 


2. With the simple vocal Sh*wa is connected the so-called 


composite Sh°wd or Chaté ph (rapid), i. e. a Sh’wa attended by 


a short vowel to indicate that we should sound it as a half 
d, é, or 6. We have, answering to the three principal vowel 
sounds (§ 7, 1), the following three Chaté'phs: 


(—) Chaté'ph-Pathach, as in “an ch*mor (ass). 
ie ~) Chatée'ph-S¢ghé'l, as in “ax emor (to say). 
—) Chaté'ph-Qd'més, as in al ch°lt (sickness). 


Be, Chate'phs, at least the two former, stand chiefly 
under the four gutturals (§ 22, 3), the utterance of which 
naturally causes the annexed half-vowel to be rather more 
distinctly sounded. At the beginning of the syllable a gut- 
tural can never have a simple Sh¢wd. 


Rem. Only (~—) and (—) occur under letters which are not 
gutturals. 


1 This is not unusual in the Greek and Latin transcriptions of Phosnician 
words, e. g. N27 Malaca, ELE] gubulim (see Gesen. Mon. Phenicia p. 436, 
Schrider, die phonic. Spr., 8. 139 ff., Movers’ article Phénizien in the Encyclop., 
p. 436). Comp. the Latin augment in momordt, pupugt, with the Greek in 
TétTvpa, TeTUV.V.Evoc, and the old form memorde. 

2 See especially Juda Chayyug, p. 4 and p. 130 of the edition by Nutt, 
(Berlin, 1870) =p. 200 in ed. by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844), also in Ibn Hzra’s 
Sachoth, p. 3, Gesenzus’s Lehrgebaude der hebr. Sprache, 8. 68. The “Manuel 
du lecteur” mentioned above § 6, 1 contains also express rules for the different 
utterances of the vocal Sh®wd. 
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‘The Chatéph-Pda’thich is thus found instead of simple vocal Sh*wa, 
especially a) under a doubled letter, since the doubling causes a more 
distinct utterance of the vocal Sh°wa, as sbavi branches Zech. 4, 12, 
especially also where the sign of doubling has fallen away (Del. and 
Guer. Ztschr. Bd. 24, p. 499), anS>NM* Judg. 16, 16; no less universally 
where after a consonant with (—) the same consonant follows (for 
sharper distinction) e. g. DYINC Ps. 68, 7; "NoDP Gen. 27, 13 (except 
some special cases like "2:7 see me/) and finally under “ after the long 
vowel and before the tone e. g. "572 Ps. 108, 1; b) under the initial 
sibilants after 1 copulative e. g. an Gen. 2, 12; mw! Gen. 27, 26, to 
give the Sh®wd more prominence; for the same reason under emphatic 
p in “375 Ps. 55, 2 and under “ in DPT) Ps, 28, 9; c) under liquids, 
sibilants, or P after 7, e. g. MINE Ps. 12, 7, “3202 Ps. 74, 5 for the 
same reason, as cases under B. 

The Chatéph-Qa’més is less restricted to the gutturals than the 
first two, and stands frequently for simple vocal Sh°wa when an O 
sound was originally in the syllable, and requires to be partly preserved, 
e. g. "N87 for "NT vision (§ 93, VI. Rem. 6), FEIT for the usual 75779 
Ez. 35, 6, from 9974; WIP Ip his pate from sptp. It is used, also, like 
(—) when Daghe’sh forté has fallen away, nnp? foy nnp> Gen. 2, 23. 
Here, as in 33ti 1 K. 18, 7, and "Pex Jer. 22, 20, the choice of this 
composite Sh°wG is dependent on the following guttural and the pre- 
ceding U sound; in “ty (u-f°hdr) additionally on the fol. O sound. 


3. The sign of the simple Sh°wd (—) serves also as a mere 
syllable-divider, without expressing any sound, and therefore 
called in this case silent Sh¢wd (Arab. sukdn rest). It stands 
in the midst of a word under every consonant that closes a 
syllable; at the end of words, on the other hand, it is omitted, 
except in final 4, e. g. 79% (King), and in the less frequent 
case where a word ends with a mute after another vowelless 
consonant, as in 55> (nard), mx (thou, fem.), meap (thou hast 
killed), par (and he watered), 2t™\ (and he took captive), 
mins (drink thou not). 

Yet in the last examples Sh¢d@ under the last letter might rather 
pass for vocal, since it is pretty clear that a final vowel has been 
shortened, e. g. FN att? from “MN att, meup from "EDU, aw yishb? 
from Maw,’ etc. The Arabic ac ily has a short vowel in the ana- 
logous forms. In 773 (Cant. 4, |+) borrowed from the Indian, wp 
(truth) Prov. 22, 21, qosht, me"r->s (ne addas) Prov. 80, 6 the final 
mute draws from itself a very sli-l1 vowel sound. 


4 So thought Juda Chayywg among the Jewish grammarians. 
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§ 11. 
OF THE OTHER SIGNS WHICH AFFECT THE READING. 


In intimate connection with the vowel-points stand the 
reading-signs, which were probably adopted at the same time. 
Besides the diacritic point of wy and w (p. 27), a point is used 
in a letter, in order to show that it has a stronger sound, or 
is even doubled; and, on the contrary, a small horizontal 
stroke over a letter, as a sign that it has not the strong sound. 
The use of the point in the letter is threefold: — a) as Daghé'sh 
forté or sign of doubling (§ 12); — b) as Daghé'sh lené or sign 
of the hard (not aspirated) sound (§ 13); — c) Mappi’q, a sign 
that the vowel-letter (§ 7, 2) especially the m at the end of 
a word (§ 14, 1), has the sound of a consonant. The stroke 
over a letter, Raphé, has a contrary effect, and is rarely used 
in the printed text (§ 14, 2). 


§ 12. 


OF DAGHESH IN GENERAL, AND DAGHESH FORTE IN 
PARTICULAR, 


1, Daghe'sh is a point written in the bosom? of a con- 
sonant, and is employed for two purposes; a) to indicate 
the doubling of the letter (Daghé’sh forte), e. g. Op git-te'l; 
b) the hardening of the aspirates (§ 6, 3), i. e. the removal of 
the aspiration (Daghé’sh Jené). Comp. Note p. 49. 

The root Ws5, from which Wa3 is derived, signifies in Syriac to 
thrust or bore through (with a sharp iron). Hence the word Daché’sh 

is commonly supposed to mean, with reference to its figure merely, a 

prick or a point. But the names of all similar signs are expressive of their 

grammatical power, and in this case, the name of the sign refers both 
to its figure and its use. In grammatical language W335 means,— 

1) acuere (literam), to sharpen the letter by doubling it;—2) to harden 

the letter by taking away its aspiration. Accordingly a means 

sharpening and hardening, i. e. the sign of sharpening or hardening (like 


1 The 1 with Daghésh is easily distinguished from Shtréq, which never 
admits a vowel or Sh°wA under or before the 7» The Waw with Daghé sh (4) 
ought to have the point not so high up as the Waw with Shirég (9). But 
this difference is mostly neglected in print. 
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Mappi’q, Pea proferens, i. e. signum prolationis), and it was expressed 
in writing by a mere prick of the stilus (punctum). In a manner some- 
what analogous, in textual criticism letters and words are represented 
as expunged (ex-puncta) by a point or pointed instrument (obeliscus) 
affixed to them.—The opposite of Daghé’sh is ms soft (§ 14, 2).—That 
Wa5, in grammatical language, is applied to a hard pronunciation of 
various kinds appears from § 22, 4, Rem. 1. 

. Its use as Daghé'sh forte, i. e. for doubling a letter, is 
of ae importance (compare the Sicilicus of the ancient 
Latins, e. g. Luculus for Lucullus, and in German the stroke 
over mand n). It is wanting in the unpointed text, like the 


vowel and other signs. 
For the cases where it stands, and for further particulars respecting 
its varieties, see § 20. 


§ 13. 
OF DAGHESH LENE. 


1, Daghé’sh /ene, the sign of hardening, belongs only to 
the aspirates (Jiterae aspiratae) mp2732 (§ 6, 3)’. It takes away 


their aspiration, and restores their original slender or pure 


sounds (Jiterue tenues) e. g. 7279 mii’-lékh, but i> mal-kd' ; san 
ta-phi'r, but TBM yith-po'r; mNW sha-tha', but mmw yish- i 

2. Daghé’sh lene, as shown in § 21, stands only at the 
beginning of words and syllables. It is thus easily distin- 
guished from Daghé’sh forte, since in such cases the doubling 
of a letter is impossible. Thus the Daghé’sh is forte in "py 
ap-pi', 22 rab-bi'm, but lene in 5999 yigh-dd'l, DB pani. 

3. Daghé’sh forte in an aspirate doubles it in its original 


harder sound, so excluding its aspiration and serving at once 


for both forte and Jene, as in *®X ’dp-pi’, Pina rdk-ko'th. Compare 


in German stechen and stecken, English stitch and stick, machen 


and wecken, Engl. watch and wake. 
It is natural that where the letter is to be doubled, it does not admit 
easily of such a softening of its sound. In confirmation of this rule 


1 Prof. Kautzsch notices here an anomalous application of the Daghé’sh lene 


' to other than the aspirates in order to accentuate the beginning of a new 


syllable. Examples of this are to be found in the corrected text of Baer- 
Delitzsch, e. g. nab-DDa Ps. 9, 2, "072 Ps. 62, 8, comp. Delitzsch, luth. Ztschr. 


1863, S. 413,—Ed. ; 
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we may refer to certain Oriental words, which, in the earliest times, 
passed over into the Greek language, as NBD AGTEA (not xAGHa), yet 
MTEC odT@ELpOc. 

The doubling of a letter does not occur in Syriac, at least not in its 
Western dialects. Where it would be required, however, according to 
etymology and analogy, in some cases the hard sound at least remains: 
thus 77BX in Syriac is read “apin for -appin, "23 dak? for dakki. 


a 


§ 14. 
MAPP1Q AND RAPHE. 


1. Méppi'g, like Daghé’sh, to which it is analogous, 1s 
a point in a letter. It belongs only to the vowel-letters 4, 9, 
‘and x, 7 (literae quiescibiles, see § 7, 2), and shows that they 
are to be fully sounded as consonants, instead of serving as 
vowels. It is at present used only in final m, for in the body 
of a word this letter always has its consonant force, e. g. M23 
ga-vhith (to be high), mx78 ’ar-sah (her land), the h having 
its full consonant-sound (shortened from -Ad@), in distinction 
from myxyk ‘a'r-sa (Jand-ward), which ends with a vowel. 
Without doubt such a ™ was uttered with stronger aspiration, like 
the Arabic He at the end of the syllable. The use of Mappi’q with &, 1, %, to 
mark them as consonants, is almost confined to manuscripts, e. g. “43 


(g6y), "IP (gaw); and it appears in the printed text only very seldom with 
the Aléph, thus & Gen. 48, 26, Lev. 23, 17, Ezr. 8, 18. 

The name p52 signifies proferens i. e. a sign that requires the 
sound of the letter to be clearly expressed as a consonant. The same 
sign was selected for this and for Daghe’sh, because the design was 
analogous, viz., to indicate the strong sound of the letter. Hence also 
Raphé is the opposite of both. 


2. Raphé (mp i. e. soft), a horizontal stroke over the 
letter, is the opposite of both Daghé’sh and Mappi’q, espe- 
cially of Daghé’sh Zene. In exact manuscripts especially an 
aspirate has either Daghé’sh lene or Raphé, e. g. 75i9 mai'lekh, 
32m, mht; but in printed editions of the Bible (except of Baer- 
Delitzsch, v. Note, p. 49) it is used only when the absence of 
Daghé’sh or Mappi’g is to be expressly noted, e. g. Dagh. f. 
wanting in wxoNm for wbx Judg. 16, 16, and Daghe’sh 
lené in "MwA V. 98, and Mappi’g in Job 31, 22. 
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§ 15. 
OF THE ACCENTS. 


1. The design of the accents in general is, to show the 
rhythmical members of the verses in the Old Testament 
text, especially in the poetical books. But as such the use 
is two-fold, according to which they are chiefly to be noticed 
in the grammar, viz.—qa) to show the logical relation of each 
word to the whole sentence;—b) to mark the tone-syllable 
in each word. In respect to the former, they serve as signs 
of interpunction; in respect to the latter, as signs of the tone 
or accent. 

In their original idea accents are chiefly signs of declamation, 
intimating the elevation and depression of the tone, and are used as 
such in the recitation, or rather the cantillation, of the Old Test, in 
the synagogues. This use of them is also connected with the general 
rhythmical design. 

2. As a sign for marking the tone of a single word, the 
accent, whatever its rhythmical value besides may be, stands 
regularly (comp. Rem. 2, p. 54) with the syllable which has 
the chief tone in the word. In most words the tone is on 
the last syllable, less frequently on the last but one (penul- 
tima). In the first case, the word is called by the grammarians 
mil-ré (9759 Aram. from below), e. g. bop qa-ta’l; in the 
second, mil-é'l (s»y5% Aram. from above), ¢. g. Join md-lékh. 


On the third syllable from the end (antepenultima) the chief 


tone never stands; but we often find there a secondary one, 
or by-tone, which is indicated by the Weéthégh (§ 16, 2). The 
Jewish grammarians accept also a proparoxytone in such 
cases as M> may? Is. 50, 8. 

3. The use of the accents as signs of interpunction is 
somewhat complicated, since they serve not merely to. se- 
parate the members of a sentence, like our period, colon, 
semicolon and comma, but also as marks of connection. Hence 
they form two general classes, Distinctives (Domini) and Con- 
Junetives (Servi). Again there is to be distinguished a double 
system of accentuation a) the Prosaic, found in 21 O. T. books 


(the so-called x’ i.e. 21) and 0) the Poetical in the three first 
i 
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books ofthe Hagiographa, Psalms, Proverbs and Job. Comp. Note® 
p. 22. The latter system is not only richer and more complicated 
in itself, but also musically more significant than the Prosaic. 

The following list of the accents presents them in the 
order! of their value as signs of interpunction. 


L PROSAIC ACCENTS. 


A, Distinctives (Domini). 
.() pro (Silti’g,” “end”) with (:) prop 510; 
. (.) Mane (4ithna’ch, “rest”);° 
oe) snbto (Segholta, “bunch of grape: +T 
. Cindwdy ORES HEU) with poop fol- 
lowing 


I. Imperatores 


ee 
mM OF DO Ht 


.() Pop apr (Zageph qgaton, “slight suspension”); 
zy) Pah) npi ( Zagéph gadhdl, “great suspension”) ; 
.() an (Rebhia, “square” or “reposing”); 

. () Rodn (Pashta, “letting down”); ++ 

.() am, (Pethibh, “sitting still”) 5+ 

10. (.) xmpy (Tiphcha, “palm of the hand); + 

11. () Wan (T°bhir, “interruption”) ; 

12. () xpi (Zarga, “dispersion”) ;+ + 

13. (‘) ae) (Gérésh, “expulsion”); 

14. () potas (Grdashim, “double Geresh”); 


. (,) iprana (L¢garmeh = ny7"0 (see21) with (1) proe 
IV. Comites (Pesig, “cut off’); 
16. (') “yp (Pazér, “separator”); 
Tie(Ornas “p (Odrné-pharda, “heifer’s horns”) ; 
18. () mdih ewbdn (Tisha Gedhola, “great shield”); 


Il. Reges 


Ws) CCF Ry es ey 


Il. Duces 


rns ee ees 


— 
Or 


1 This list has been tabulated and enlarged for the sake of clearness. 
The order here given is that adopted by Kautzsch, with the addition of the 
Hebrew names and their definitions as given by Stade (Lehrb. 1879), Hwald 
and others.— Ed. 

2 Only at the end of the verse and always united with (:) Séph-pdssti'q 
which separates each verse, e. g. 78. 

3 Usually under the tone-syllable of the last word in the first half of the verse. 

4 For explanation of the signs + and +7 see Rem, 2 below. 


bins yas 


UT 
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B. Conjunctives (Servi). 
CCT ela (Merekha, “prolonging”); 
20. (,) Nowa NDI (Mer*kha kh*phila, “m. doubled”) ; 
ile () mo (Mindch, “at rest”); ' 
22. (.) nav (Darga, “progress”); 
23. (-) Niatp (Gddhmi, “beginning”) ; 
24. (_) yarva (Mahpach, “inverted”) ; 
25. () mpup xwron (Tisha O°tanna, “little shield”);+7 
26. (,) tg-ja nn (Verdch ben ¥oms,“moonaday old”); 
27. () xdex (We aild, “from afar”). 


Il. POETICAL ACCENTS. 
A. Distinctives. 
. (3) pad Sillug (see above). 
G ) Jama gpa Mer’kha m°huppakh or ‘Olévjored, a 
‘stronger separator than 
3. (.) man Athna'ch (v.s.). In smaller verses ‘Athnach suet 
as chief separator; in larger ones the Mér’kha 
mehuppakh serves as such, and is then always fol- 
lowed by ’athnach as greatest distinctive of the 
second half of the word, 
. C) 5953 a4 Great Avid, 
.() a a Rebhit Mugrash, i.e. R¢vbhit with Gé'résh over 
the same word, 
_(-) mowda Shdlsheléth (v. s.), 
7. (+) Mix Sinndr (Zarqa) +7; 
8. () jivp x27 Little R-dAi*, immediately before Mér¢kha 
mhuppakh, 
9. (.) m1 Dechi or tiphcha prepositive Ff, 
nO. ( ) “ip Pazer (v. sup.), 
Ila. ( _) mana? yarn Mhuppakh lgarméh, i. e. mahpakh with 


P*siq, 
11d. (°) pranad Ndr '4z/a Iegarméh, i. e. Azla with P-sig. 


wo 


oF 


> 


- 1 To indicate the secondary tone in words which have Svlléig or “Athna’ch. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15, 


16. 
17. 
MSE, 
UD. 
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B. Conjunctives. 

(.) xan Merekha (v. 8.), 

(.) neva Minach (v. 8-), 

(() sb» Lllui or Munach Superior, 

(.) ume Tarcha placed under the tone-syllable and thus 
easily distinguished from No. 9. 

(,) d3o3 Galgal (or Verdch v. no. 26 supra.), 

(_) yer Mahpakh (V8); 

(-) xbtg Aza (v. 8.), 

(‘) maup nbwow Shalsheleth q°tannah (little Sh.). The last 
three are distinguished from the distinctives of the 
same name by the absence of the P*sig stroke. 


REMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 
1. As Signs of the Tone. 


1. As in Greek and English (comp. elpt and cipt, entrance and 
éntrance), so also in Hebrew, words which are written with the same 
consonants and vowel-signs are often distinguished by the accent, e. g- 
nia ba-niv’ (they built), nb Da/nt (in us); Map gama (she stood up), map 
gama (standing up; fem.). 

9, Ag arule, the accents stand on the tone-syllable, and properly 
on its initial consonant. Some, however, stand only on the first letter 
of a word (prepositive), others only on the last letter (postpositive). The 
former are designated in the table by}, the latter bytt. These do not, 
therefore, clearly indicate the tone-syllable, which must be known in 
some other way. 

3. The place of the accent, specially when it is on the penultima, 
is indicated in this book by the sign (—), e. g. Pew ga-tal-ta. 


Il. As Signs of Interpunction. 


4, In respect to this use of the accent, every verse is regarded as 
a period, which closes with Silli’q!, or, in the figurative language of 
the grammarians, asa realm (ditio), which is governed by the great 
Distinctive at the end (Imperator). According as the verse is long or 
short, i. e. as the empire is large or small, so varies the number of 
Domini of different grades, which form the larger and smaller divisions. 


1 This has the same form with Methégh (§ 16, 2); but they are readily 


distinguished, as Silléiq always stands at the last tone-syllable of a verse, while 
Methégh never stands at a tone-syllable. 


ake 


wpe Tere Le Pepe se © ee 


CSE) POF 


1 Bay. 
CPT TETE: 


ey tae 
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5. Conjunctives (Serv) unite only such words as are closely connected 
in sense, as a noun with an adjective, or with another noun in the geni- 
tive. For the closest connection of two or several words Mégqgé’ph is 
used (§ 16, 1). 

6. In very short verses few conjunctives are used, and sometimes 
none; a small distinctive, in the vicinity ofa greater, having a connective 
power (servit domino majort). In very long verses, on the contrary, 
conjunctives are used forthe smaller distinctives (fiunt legatt dominorum). 

7. Without attempting here to explain! the laws of consecution, we 
may remark, to avoid misunderstanding, that in poetic accentuation, the 
RM“ Mugrash before Sillfig and the D°’ch? before ‘Athnd/ch must be 
changed into a conjunctive, unless at least two unaccented syllables 
precede the chief distinctives. Here Sh®wa@ mobile after Qa’més, Séré or 
Cha'lém (with Methégh) is considered as forming a syllable. 


§ 16. 
OF MAQQEPH AND MBTHEGH. 


These are both closely connected with the accents. 

1. Maqgé'ph (sp binder) is a small horizontal stroke 
between two words, which thus become so united that, in 
respect to tone and interpunction, they are regarded as one, 
and have but one accent. Two, three, and four words may 
be united in this way, e. g. DUN>D every man, rwy->>2-MN 
every herb Gen. 1, 29, -txbs-mx all which to him (was) 
Gen. 25, 5. - . 


Gebotnt monosyllabic words, like ~>N to, ~>9 on, “mx sign of the 
Acc., ~>2 all, are almost always thus connected. But a longer word 
may also be joined to a monosyllable, e. g. menyeon nim Gen. 6, 195 
nae Gen. 1, 7. 9; or two polysyeaies, e. 2. ssn my you) Gen. 7, 11. 


—Comipare the Girdet proclities év, ets, ex, et, Ws, 0v, ‘which as ATOVO 
lean on the next word. 


2. Méthégh (an%q a@ bridle), a small perpendicular line on 
the left of a vowel, indicates 4 kind of check upon the in- 
fluence of the accents as marking the tone-syllable, and shows 


1 The curious student is referred, for a full treatment of the Accents, to 
Ewald’s Lehrbuch 4d. hebr. Sprache, §§ 97—100. See also Prof. A. C. Davidson's 
Outlines of Heb. Accentuation. Edinb. 1861, the appendix t& Delitzsch’s com- 
mentary on Psalms, and Delitzsch’s review, in Curtiss’ English translation of 
Bickell’s elements (Leipz. 1877). It is to be noted that a thorough study of 
the accents can only be made with the aid of correct editions of the text, like 
those of Baer Delitzsch, our ordinary texts being corrupt. 
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that the vowel, though not accented, should not be hastily 
passed over in pronunciation; (hence the other names of 
Methégh: Ma*rikh (xs), i.e. lengthener, or giya (3195) 1. e. 
raising of the voice).? — 

There has to be distinguished: 1) The light Méthégh. This 
is divided again into: a) the ordinary Méthégh of the secon- 
dary tone, as a rule on the second syllable before the tone, 
é. g. DIN; but also in the third when the second is closed, 
e.g. psyaixm and, when the third cannot take it, even the 
fourth (open) syllable before the tone. This Meéthégh may be 
repeated in the fourth syllable before the tone when it already 
stands in the second. Finally it is always added to the vowel 
of an open wltima which is joined by magqéph to a word be- 
ginning with Sh*wd pretonic, e. g. 72-1, Ba-misdu} to prevent 
the Sh°wd from being regarded as silent. 

This Méethégh never stands with the 1 copulative j therefore not. 

D345 etc. (likewise not "2235 efc.—contrary to b, a, below; although 

3315 ete. according to 6, 6, comp. § 10, 2. Rem.) 

b) the firm or indispensable Méthégh. a) with all long 
vowels which are followed by vocal Shewd pretonic, e. g. 
msup etc. 8) to emphasize a long vowel immediately before 
Maqge'ph, e. g. o*mw Gen. 4, 25 (a, not 6). y) with Séré which 
has lost its accent by the removal of the tone, to prevent its 
pronunciation as S¢ghdl, e. g. AMX (not ’ohebh): 8) with all 
vowels before composite Shwd e. g. Tay7, E"pYy etc. except 
when the following consonant is doubled, e. g. nap. Is. 62, 2, 
because the sharpening by daghé'sh excludes the lengthening 
of the vowel by Methégh. «) In the initial syllable of all forms 
of mn to be, and mn to live, where the m and 7m stand with 
silent Sh°wa (for greater distinctness of utterance) e. g. mm, 
monn etc. C) with the Qa'més of the plural forms m3, house 
(thus Doma battim etc.) and With Nin prithee! to avoid the 
sounds béttim, énnd. 

Every kind of light Methégh may in certain circumstance be changed 
into a conjunctive accent. 


1 Comp. as the source of the article on Methégh, the thorough discussion 
of S. Baer upon the “Metheg-Setzung nach ihren iiberlieferten Gesetzen” in 
A. Merx, Archiv fii die wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. Test. Heft I (Halle 
1867), 8. 56, and Heft II (1868), S. 194, ’ 
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2) The grave Methégh (Gaya in a more limited sense) is 
not employed to lengthen, but only to give more importance 
to a short vowel or an initial Sh¢wd, especially to the Pathach 
of the article or the prefixes 5, 5,2, when followed by Sh’md, 
e. g. mboan, Mb0n> efc., but not before > (except mM and 
am when they stand before Methégh or with the accent Pashia) 
nor before or after the ordinary Méthégh. It is also put with 
interrogative m when it has Péihdch and at the right side of 
ite. g. JNM (except before 4, daghe'sh forte, or the tone). 
The so-called Sh*wd Gaya is Lae eae important in poetical 
accentuation, for purposes of musical recitation. It stands 
chiefly upon words whose principal tone is marked by a 
Distinctive without a preceding Conjunctive. 


3) The Euphonic Ga yd, for the distinct enunciation of 
such consonants as, in consequence of the loss of the tone, 
‘might easily be neglected, e. g. i> paws Gen. 24,9; oow map 
28, 2 etc. 

Rem. 1. The Méthégh is of special service to the beginner, as indi- 
cating (according to letter a, above) the quantity of Qamés and Chiréq 
before a Sh®’wd. Thus in W728 “d-kh*la’ the Méthégh shows that the 
Sh®wG is here vocal; but the > in an open syllable before (—) must 
be long (§ 26, 3), consequently Qamés, not Qamés- chatt‘ph. On the con- 
trary, in 38 -okhld without Méthégh the (—) stands in a closed syl- 
lable and is consequently short (Qamés-chattph). Thus also 5877 (they 
fear) with Méthégh with a long 7, y7-r°- Ww, “but in™" (they see) without 
Methégh with short 7, yir @,; see also the mie about Qamés and Qamées- 
chatt/ph above in § 9. 

Rem. 2. It should be said howeyer that the Jewish Grammarians 
do not consider syllables lengthened by Meéthégh as open. With them 

-the Shewd is silent, in cases like M>>% (above), the > belonging to 
the preceding syllable. Comp. Baer. Torath ‘Emeth p. 9. and in Mera’s 

Archiv I. p. 60. Rem. 1. 


ae 
OF THE QERi AND KETHIBH. 
The margin of the Bible exhibits a number of various 


readings of an early date (§ 3, 2), called “™p (read), because 
in the view of the Jewish BoP they are to be preferred 
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to what stands in the text, and to be read instead of what is 
there written, hence called asn> (written). Those critics have, 
therefore attached the vowel-signs, appropriate to the mar- 
ginal reading, to the corresponding word in the text; e. g. 
‘in Jer. 42, 6, we find in the text 9:x, in the margin ™p ‘DMN. 
Here the vowel-points in the text belong to the word in the 
margin, which is to be pronounced 3272x we; but in reading 
the A°thibh "2x, the proper vowels must be supplied, namely 
ax we. A small circle or asterisk over the word in the text 
always directs to the marginal reading. — With some words 
of frequent occurrence, that are always read otherwise than 
they are written, it has not been thought needful to put in 
the margin the word as read, but only to attach its vowels 
to the word in the text; and the word so pointed is called a 
O*ri perpetuum. So we find sim (Q. xm) in the Pentateuch 
wherever it stands as feminine (§ 32, Rem. 6); n>w- (O%rt 
42) Gen. 30, 18 etc. comp. Gesen. Tee and Baer- Delitzsch, 
Liber Genesis p. 84, now (0*ri mown), properly pbwan; 
mim (O*ri "25x the Lord), or mim (0. mb God) whence 
"S48 ‘stands next before it in the text, but properly it is always 
mom Vah-weé (comp. § 102, 2, Rem.). 


As to the critical value of the marginal readings see Gesenius’s 
Gesch, der Hebr. Sprache, 8. 50, 75. 


CHAPTER IL. 


PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: 
THE SYLLABLES AND THE TONE. 


omic 


In order fully and rightly to comprehend the changes 
which the forms of the various parts of speech undergo, it 
is necessary first to get acquainted with certain general 
laws which govern those changes. These laws are founded 
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partly on the peculiarities of certain classes of letters, con- 
sidered individually or as combined in syllables, and partly 
on certain usages of the language in reference to the syl- 
lables and the tone. 


§ 19. 
CHANGES OF CONSONANTS. 


The changes occasioned among consonants by the for- 
mation of words, inflection, euphony, or certain influences 
connected with the progress of the language, are commutation, 
assimilation, rejection and addition, transposition. 


1. Commutation takes place most naturally among letters 
which ave homorganic or homogeneous (conip. § 6, Wein! 
on page 29), e.g. P23, ody, Tay to exult; N82, mn, Aram. 
xy to tire; on— and j— (as plural ending); 7m> and pn; to 
press; 130 and 120 to close; ud and wbp to slip or escape. In 
process of time, and as the language approximated to the 
Aramean, hard and rough sounds specially were exchanged 
for softer ones, e. g. x3 for 523 to resect, pnw for pmx to laugh ; 
and for the sibilants were substituted the corresponding flat 
sounds, as 5 for 7, 0 for 2, m for wD; which latter cases may 
be regarded as a return to an earlier pronunciation. 


This interchange of consonants affects the original forms 
of words more than it does their grammatical inflection; the 
consideration of it, therefore, belongs rather to the lexicon. 
Examples occur, however, in the grammatical inflection of 
words; viz., the interchange — a) of mn and w in Hithpaé’l, 
(§ 54); — 0) of ) and > in verbs Pé Védh (§ 69), as %52 for 734 
(he begat). 

9. Assimilation usually takes place when a consonant, at 
the close of a syllable, passes over into the one beginning 
the next syllable, so as to form with it a double sound, as 
illustris for inlustris, affero for adfero, svAhapBavw for ovv- 
hapBdvw. In Hebrew this occurs— 

a) most frequently with the slightly nasal >, especially be- 
fore harder consonants, e. g. Dw (for Dw:) from there, 
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mig (for myya) from this, jmy (for jm) he mill give, mn 
(for mon) thou hast given. Before gutturals > is commonly 


retained (except sometimes with m); also after the prefixt,as 


pind efc. and when the > is the third letter of the stem, 
as mat thou hast dwelt (comp. EU mn: for mon); 
finally in isolated cases as 952m Ps. 68, 3 (here and else- 
where probably as intentional aces in long pause, 
comp. Is. 29, 1; 58, 3. Deut. 33, 9). 


b) less frequently, and only in special cases, with 5, 4, n, 5, 
e.g. mp for mpd he will take; yDMefor aN to be esta- 
blished, “bw for e “wy who to me (§ 36); nhs for mah. 


c) in isolated cases with ims e. g. MNONoA Is. 27, 8; NIN 
from 8) FN; finally 5 and» mostly before sibilants in fone 
like "5 for az comp. § 71. 


In all these cases, the assimilated letter is expressed by 
Dighe'sh forté in the next following. In a consonant at 
‘the end of the word, however, as it cannot be doubled 
(§ 20, 3, a), the Daghé’sh is nari e. g. 58 nose for 38 or 
pos, mm for mim (prop. mim) to give, nb for N35 to bear; comp. 
tovac for thbave. 

In these last cases the assimilated letter has not Sh°wa, but the 
helping-vowel S*ghél (§ 28, 4), which, however, is only recognized as 
an euphonic substitute for Shewé. 


By way of assimilation backwards, we occasionally find a second 
weaker sound swallowed up by the stronger one before it; e. g. aAM2DP 
from snr sup (§ 59, Rem. 8), 12% for mya from him (§ 103, 2), With 
this may be reckoned 35 for bes he will surround (§ 67, 5), also POX 
for P2ON (§ 66, 2). 


3. The complete rejection or falling away of a consonant 


easily happens, especially in the case of the weaker ones,” 


viz. the breathings (x, m), or vowel-letters (4, >), or liquids 
(a, 5). It happens— 

a) at the beginning of a word (apheresis), when such a feeble 
consonant has not a full vowel, and its sound is easily 
lost upon the ear, as 4293 and sme (we), -w for “iN 
(comp. No. 2, 8, above), aw (sit thou) for nw; 99 for orig. 
3; Mp for mpd; mmm 2 Sam. 22, 41 is anomalous. 
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b) in the midst of a word (contraction), when such a feeble 
consonant is preceded only by a Sh°wa, e. g. pa for DANO 
(but comp. jitixn for pin), Toa2 for Fram (§ 23,4, and § 35, 
Rem. 2), eps for >upm (§ 53, 1). The contraction (or syn- 
cope) of 8 in the beginning of the syllable as 4x2, andmsxyp? 
for myip>—the x being orthographically retained. Finally 
to the department of syncopé belongs the elision of the 
half vowel at the close of a syllable after a heterogeneous 
vowel, as e. g. 33> for 37 as well as that of the 1 and» 
in verbs m5 (§ 75, 3). 

c) at the end of words (apocope), e. g. 1>up> for jeUp, DD 
sons, before the genitive "22 (§ 89). Upon the apocope 
of half vowels in verbs m5 see § 75. 

Bolder changes were made in the infancy of the language, par- 
ticularly in casting away consonants at the end of a word; thus, from 
j28 was formed 7X only; perh. from m3, 3; from bn, (see § 99, and 
§ 100, 4). Here belongs also the change of the feminine ending N— 
ath to n— 4G (see § 44, 1, and § 80, 2). 

4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation the addition of & 
(A’léph prostheticum), with its vowel, takes place sometimes 
at the beginning of a word, e. g. sit and SiNIN arm (comp. 
(0ée, ey 8c, Lat. spiritus = French esprit, Welsh ysprid). 

5. Transposition seldom occurs in the grammar, as in 
santn for wawnn (§ 54, 2) because shé is easier to sound than 
thsh; but oftener in the province of the lexicon, as wa> and 
niv> lamb, mony and maw garment, monoa and nybna tooth; 
they are, however, chiefly confined to the sibilants and liquids. 


Even consonants, especially the weaker ones, may at the end of a 
syllable be softened to vowels, like ele from ve, F. chevaux from cheval 


(comp. § 30, 3, €), e. g- 2252 star from 3323 for 1212. Comp. Davies’ 
Heb. Lex. art. 3252. 


§ 20. 
OF THE DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS. 


1. The doubling of a letter by Daghe'sh forte (§ 13) takes 
place, and is essential, 1. e. necessary to the form of the word 


(Daghé'sh essential) — 
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a) when the same letter is to be written twice in succession, 
without an intermediate vowel—or vocal Sh°wd; thus for 
na2mp we have "hp we have given; for “nPy, smi [have set; 
for “nnD0, “man I have cut off. 

b) in cases of assimilation (§ 19, 2), as jm* for jmo. In both 
these instances (a and b) it is called Daghé’sh compen- 
sative, 

c) when the doubling of a letter originally single is cha- 
racteristic of a grammatical form, e. g. 31> he has learned, 
but sad he has taught (Daghé'sh characteristic). 


The double consonant is actually and necessarily written twice 
(without admitting the compensation), whenever a vowel sound, even 
the shortest (a vocal Sh°wa), comes between. In the latter case ac- 
cording to the correct Massora, there should be a composite Sh®wa@ 
preceded by Methégh e. g. pr2bin, mb>p etc. (comp. § 16). The compos. 
Sh€wd@ does not stand before the 7) e.g 727an Gen. 27, 4, but also 
here the first 5 has Vocal Sh®wd (otherwise the 2d 5 would have natur- 
ally a Daghe’sh lene). Also in cases where the first of the two con- 
sonants has already been doubled by Daghé’sh forte, it can have no 
other than the Vocal Sh®wd and therefore a further contraction is 
impossible, This holds true also' there when the Daghé’sh forte (v. below 
3 6) has been omitted, e. g. in ner really spb =hal- let. The form 
"232m Ps. 9, 14 (not 3239) may be explained as Imper. Pid= "23277; in 
the Imper. Ql the insertion of a Vocal Sh®wd under the first 3 “oat 
be just as strange as in 477% Jer. 49, 28 and in the Imperf. DITWw 
Jer. 5, 6. 


2. A consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the sake 
of euphony. The use of Daghé’sh in such cases (Daghé' sh 
euphonic) is only occasional, as being less essential to the 
forms of words. It is employed— 

a) when two words are more closely united.in pronunciation 
by doubling the initial consonant of the second (Daghé'sh 
forte conjunctive), 1) in the first letter of a monosyllable 
or of a word accented on the first syllable and closely 
united by Maqgph to a preceding word which ends in 
accented 5 or M— (except when the n— is the ending 
of the 3. masc. sing. perf. of a verb m”5, or of a ee 
tival infinitive) the so-called p»m3 pulsum of the Jewish 
grammarians. Some limit the use of the dachig to 
the closest union of a monosyllable with a following 
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Begadk*phath. “Wowever here belong also cases like “nN 
jaw Jer. 23, 6 (for Saw) is considered one accented syllable): 
mxinmps Gen. 2, 23; qo-maz Ps. 91, 11, and even with 
Résh Tam Prov.15,1 (here each Ist word was orig. mil rd). 

Analogous to this usage is the Neapolitan le Uagrime for le lagrime, 


and (including the union of the two words in one) the Italian alla for 


a la, della for de la. 

Rem. 1. It is very doubtful whether the close attachment of the 
interrogative M2 (m2) to the following word by Daghesh forte rust 
also be counted here. According to Olshausen this Daghesh comes from 
assimilation of the really consonantal Hé, In favor of this hypothesis 
are a) the form 37m efc. in which the 5 has been kept only ortho- 
graphically (therefore also Mi Exod. 4, 2 mob’ Is. 8, 15); 0) the fact 
that the close union exists when no monosyllable or word accented on 
the first syllable follows, e.g. HZ7p"72 Gen. 88,.29. 

Rem. 2. By no means do ‘such examples as the following belong 
here: AX} MY; Ex. 15, 1, 21 (Comp. verse 11, M392, v. 13 M2N3, Vv. 16, 
jax). In all these cases the Daghesh can be nothing but lene v. 
§ 21, 1. Rem. 

2) in the first letter of a monosyllable or word accented 
on the first syllable, after a closely connected Mil'él ter- 
minating in Qd'més, R— or M—. Sucha Mil él is called 
by the Jewish grammarians pr "8 veniens e longinquo 
(i.e. as to accent). The attraction of the following tone 
syllable through Daghesh forte conjunctive has here its 
reason in a rhythmical pressure, e.g. "2 maw Ps. 68, 19; 
Six maomin Is. 5, 14 (only the prefixes 3, 3, 5.*4,, in such 
cases receive no Daghesh). Forms like sm mxd% Ps. 26, 10; 
"a mpm Job 21, 16 as well as Im M92 Is. 50, 8, with 
an accented antepenultima(?), are likewise considered 
Mile. The Daghesh is used even then when the attracted 
word does not begin with the principal accent but with a 
syllable having Meéthégh, ¢. g. aw man Ps. 3779; mR 
nby:, Is. 44, 21; wHhyp ney Ex. 25, 29. 

Rem. Cases like iN¥ 709P Gen. 19, 14 (Com. Ex. 12, 15, 31, Deut. 
2, 24.) have been wrongly counted here. In such cases the Daghesh 
is not conjunctive but orthophonic, that the sibilants may be duly arti- 
culated; v. Delitzsch (commentary) upon the Daghésh orthophonic in m3 
Ps, 24°12. 


b) when a consonant with Sh‘nd, preceded by a short vowel, 


is doubled in order to sharpen the syllable still more, and 
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to make the Sh*°wd more audible (Daghé'sh dirimens), e. g-* 
snoy for “ay grapes Deut. 32, 32; comp. Gen. 49, 10, 

Ex. 2, 3, Is. 57, 6, 58, 3, Job 17, 2, 1Sam. 28, 10, Ps. 45, 10; 

Hos. 3, 2; Is. 9, 3. Several cases of this sort may be re- 

ferred to the iiduenee of a following consonant.* 

when the final tone-syllable of a clause or sentence (§ 29, 4), 

is to receive more strength and emphasis by the doubl- 

ing, the daghesh forte affectuosum, e. g. 12M) for 2M they 

gave Ez. 27, 19, enn for rm they waited Job 29, 21, 

Iemoo, 12. 


d) the doubling of liquids by the so-called Daghesh forte 


firmativum in the pronoun Meh, man, TX and in med 
wherefore, to give greater firmness to the preceding vowel. 


3. The Hebrew omitted, however, the doubling of a letter 


by Daghée’sh forté, in many cases where the analogy of the 
forms required it; viz.— 


d) 


b) 


almost always at the end of a word, because there the 
pronunciation, at least as handed down to us, does not 
easily admit of such a sharpening. Thus the syllable ail 
would be pronounced, not as in German with a sharpened 
tone, but like the English a/, call, small. Instead, there- 
fore, of doubling’ the consonant, they often lengthened 
the preceding vowel (§ 27, 2, 0), as a4 (multitude) from 
329; OY (people) with a distinctive accent (§ 15, 3), for 
py from pay. The exceptions are very rare, as mx thou fF, 
mms thou hast given iz. 16, 33 (see § 10, 3, Rem.). 

often in certain consonants with vocal Shewd in the body 
of a word (where the doubling of a letter is less audible, 
as in Greek dito, Homeric for d\Aeto), under this rule 
come first \ and 5, as well as the liquids 1, ) and 5, and 
then the sibilants (except 1), especially when a guttural 


viz: 


1 Kautzsch refers such cases chiefly to the nature of the consonant affected 
liquids, sibilants, or the emphatic Qéph. Comp. however 3, 0.—Hd, 


2 The doubling of a final letter is also omitted in Latin, as fel (for fell), 


gen. fellis; mel, gen. mellis; os, gen. ossis. In the Middle-High German, the 
doubling of consonants never took place at the end of a word, but always in 
the middle (as in the Old-High Germ.), as val (Fall), gen. valles ; svam (Schwamm), 
te.: Grimm’s Deutsche Gramm, 2nd ed. I. 383, 
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follows, and finally the emphatic p. Of the Beyadk¢phat 
mis found only once(Is. 22,10) without Daghe'sh. Examples: 
myy, 77 (so always the prefix > in the Jmp/. of the verb), 
muzae, 72m, 35m, www, wnp. etc. In correct MSS. the 
omission of the Ddghé sh is indicated by the Raphé stroke 
(§ 14) over the consonant. Moreover the preceding short 
vowel, which would be lengthened in open syllables, indi- 
cates that at least a virtual doubling takes place by means 
of the Dag. forte implic. v. § 22, 1. Rem. 


c) In the gutturals (see § 22, 1). 


Rem. We sometimes find Daghé’sh omitted, especially in the later 
books in an abnormal way by lengthening the preceding vowel which 
is usually chirég (comp. mile for mille), as yom he terrifies them for 
jan7 (Hab. 2, 17), mipyy Is. 50, 11 fiery darts for mipt. 


§ 21. 
ASPIRATION: WHERE IT OCCURS AND WHERE NOT. 


The hard but thin (tenuis) sound of (hm, D, 3, 5, 4, 3) the six 
aspirates with Daghé'sh lené inserted, is to be regarded, 
agreeably to the analogy which languages generally exhibit 
in this respect, as their original pronunciation, from which 
eradually arose the softer and weaker aspirated sound (§ 6, 3 
and § 13). The original hard pronunciation maintained itself 
in greatest purity when it was the initial sound, and after a 
consonant; but when it immediately followed a vowel or vocal 
Shewd, it was softened and aspirated by the influence of the 
vowel, so yrp pard’s becomes 775" yiphro's; 93 kél, 559 Lekhol. 
Hence the aspirates take Daghé’sh lene: 


1. At the beginning of words, a) without exception when 
the preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, as 27Oy 
‘Gl-ké!'n (therefore), “Dp 7? es pri (fruit-tree, lit. tree of fruit), 
b) at the beginning of a chapter (munya in the beginning 
Gen. 1, 1), a verse, or even of a minor division of a verse 
(consequently after a distinctive accent, § 15, 3), even when 
the preceding word ends with a vowel. The distinctive accent 


in such a case prevents the influence of the vowel on the 
5 
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following tenuis, e- g. “WOND a it happened when Jud. 11, P 
(on the contrary, j2700" it mas so Gen. 1,7); "2B IN maT 
megan and lo! the face of the ground was dried up Gen. 8, 13; 
35 3oB™ (with dist. accent) 4, 5, but in ver. 6 772) 7352 (with 
conj. accent); apy 2a INN Gen. 35; 5; bite "3 ae) 
ie 5. 14. 


Rem. 1. The vowel letters &, 1, 9, 7, as such, naturally effect no 
close of syllable and are therefore followed in close connection by 
aspirates without Daghésh, e. g. M2 8x75 etc. On the contrary syllables 
are closed by consonantal 1 and * as well as by 1 with Mappiq, e. g. 
Dmnp ndy nub Ps. 22,14. (Dadghesh lené is therefore regularly found 
after Mim, because "258 was read instead of it;§ i) 


2. In a number of cases the Ddghéesh lené remains, although 
a vowel closely precedes. It is almost always so when the word begins 
with combinations of consonants like the following: 33, 55, 53, 13, 52 
(i. e. the aspirates with Sh®v@ before another aspirate); aS is uncertain ; 
according to David Kimchi 73, 33 and >3 must remain aspirate. Some- 
times the first letter in the above cases has a Daghésh, even when it 
is followed by a firm vowel instead of Sh*° wa. In all these cases an 
endeavor is shown to prevent too great an accumulation of aspiration. 
Doubly anomalous are the forms 593 Is. 54, 12 and dob> Jer. 20, 9. 


2. In the middle of words after silent Shemwd, 1. e. at the 
beginning of a syllable, immediately preceded by a vowelless 
consonant, e.g. NBT yir-pd (he heals), "Dt" he remembers, nmsop 
ye have killed. On the contrary, after vocal Sh*wa the soft 
pronunciation obtains, e. g. NDI r’pha (heal thou), MIA> she 
was heavy. 


On FUP, au") and like forms see in § 10, 3. 

Whether Sh%v@ be vocal and consequently cause the aspiration of 
the tenwis, depends upon the formation of the respective words. It 
is always vocal 

a) when it has arisen from the wealanins of a strong vowel, e. g. S34 
pursue ye (not 1579) from mT; "379 (not "2?72) formed immediately 
from 0°39 kings (on the contrary, ">a miéil-ki’, because it is formed 
directly from D> milk); AMD house-ward Ge mma) from mn. 

0) With the > in the suffixes of the 2d person (4 =, 
which vocal Sh°w@ is characteristic, see § 58, 3, b. 


Rem. 1. The form mn5w thow (fem.) hast sent, where we might 
expect the feeble pronunciation of M on account of the preceding 
vowel, was originally mney; and the sound of the M, notwithstanding 
the slight vowel sound thrown in before it, was not changed. Comp. 
§ 28, 4. 
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2. The hard or soft pronunciation of these letters does not affect 
the signification of the words (comp. in Greek Op/6, Tptyos); but this 
affords no ground to deny that such a distinction was made in the sound. 


§ 22. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE GUTTURALS. 


The four gutturals, 4, m, 9, &, have the following pro- 
perties in common, which result from the pronunciation pe- 
culiar to them; yet & and ¥, both having a weaker sound 
than nm and n, differ from these in several respects. 


1. The gutturals cannot really be doubled in pronunciation, 
although they may be strengthened and so they do not admit 
Daghé'sh forte. But we must here carefully distinguish 
between a) the complete omission of the doubling and b) the 
so-called half, or better virtual doubling. In the first case 
the syllable preceding the letter which omits Daghé’sh becomes 
longer in consequence of the omission;? hence its vowel is 
commonly lengthened, especially before x (always after the 


article § 35); as a rule also before 9, less often before m, and 


still less before m. The second case admitted a sharpening 
of the syllable, though orthography excluded the Daghé'sh /. 
(as the ch in the German sicher, machen, has the sharp pro- 
nunciation without being written double), and hence the short 
vowel almost universally maintains its place before these 
letters, or in some cases, when it is a Pithich followed by a 
guttural with Qdmes, it is merely augmented into S*ghél. This 
virtual doubling takes place most frequently with nm, usually 
with nm, more rarely with » and very seldom with x. 
Examples of a). wa (. WN); DIN f. DING; BI; 97; xan (f. 
warm). Of 6) woo, Ts, sny, ore (f, win); NA, BMA; 73, 
"ash (on the contrary before ¥ as initial letter of the tone-syllable 
always Qa’més of the article, e. g. AIF and so mostly before 4, 


4 Comp. terra and the French terre; the Germ. Rolle and the French role ; 
Germ. drollig, and Fr. dréle. In this omission we see an enervating of the 
language. The fresher and more original sounds of the Arabic (§ 1, 6), still 


admit always the doubling of the gutturals. 
5* 
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e.g. "5, whilst i Gen. 6, 19 is an exception); Px2, HXT etc.— ~ 
In all these cases of virtual doubling the Ddghe’sh forté is to be 
regarded at least as implied (therefore it is called Daghe’sh forté 
implicitum, occultum, delitescens). 


2. The gutturals are apt to take a short 4 sound before 
them, because this vowel is organically closely akin to them. 
Hence— 


a) Before a guttural, Pa'thich is used instead of any other 
short vowel, such asi, é (Chiréqg parvum, S¢ghél), and even 
for the rhythmically long é and @ (Séré and Chélém); e. g. 
mai sacrifice for mai, yaw report for yaw. This is still 
more decidedly preiemed when the form with Pathach is 
the original one, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the 
Imper. and Impf. Odi of verbs, m5 send thou, mown he 
mill send (not bun); Perf. Piel ndv (not mow); <8 a 
youth, San> (not Siam) he will desire. In the last 3 cases, & 
is the original vowel. 

Rem, But before the weak & final the — remains, e. g. NDB, 
NW, etc. 

b) After a heterogeneous long vowel i. e. after all except 
Oa'més, the hard gutturals (consequently not x) demand, 
when ‘standing at the end of the word, the insertion of a 
hasty @ (Pil thich furtive) between them and the vowel. 
This Pa'thdch is placed under the guttural but sounded 
before it. It is merely an orthographical indication not 
to neglect the guttural sound in pronunciation, e. gm 
rich (spirit), Mow sha-li*ch (sent), my ré%ch (odour), 
yy ree (companion), ming ga-bh6*h (high) when consonantal 
mis final, it necessarily takes Mappiq, W387 hish-litch,* ete. 
But wixan without Pa'thich furt. and so with hard gut- 
turals at the beginning of a syllable e. g. "mm ete. 

For the same reason the Swiss pronounces ich as i%ch, Buch as 


Butch, and the Arabian m7wa as mestch, though neither writes the 
supplied vowel. The LXX write ¢ instead of PXth%ch furtive, as m5 


QO. YT 


Ne, at times a, as p15 ledd0ba (also Tadd08). 


1 Compare with the above our use of a furtive e before + after long 2, 2, 
« and the diphthong ow, e. g. here (sounded héer), fire (f' ver), pure (puer), and 
our (ouer).—Tr, 


eve iis 
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Rem. 1. The guttural sometimes exerts an influence on the follow- 
ing vowel. But the examples (esp. with m) are few, and are to be 
regarded rather as exceptions than as establishing a general rule, e. g. 
“sia youth (not 33), >38 deed (not >¥5); but also Hr ete. 

2. S*ghdl is used instead of Chi’réq attenuated from Path&ich both 
before and wnder the guttural, but only in an initial syllable, as Warm 
(also tia), “PSN, ASTD, T3N2, M27 ete. 7 

When, however, the syllable is sharpened by Daghe’sh, the more 
slender and sharp Chiréq is retained even under gutturals, as bn, mn, 
mun; but when the sharpening of the syllable ceases by the falling 
away of Daghésh, the S*ghél, which is required by the guttural, 
returns, e. g. 7757, const. state jz meditation; IT, constr. state 
yin vision. 


3. Instead of simple Sh¢wd vocal (§ 10, 1), the gutturals 
take a composite Shewd (§ 10, 2), e. g. SWPN, “Has, BOM, 
nomw they have slain, nomw they will slay. This is the most 
common use of the composite Sh’was. 


4, When a guttural stands at the end of a (closed) syl- 
lable, in the midst of a word, it may retain its silent Sh‘md, 
especially with mn or » at the end of the tone-syllable, e. g. 
mnsw thou hast sent, but also before the tone (vy. examples 
under No. 2, Rem. 2) and this also with 7 and x. But when 
the syllable stands before the tone, the closed syllable is arti- 
ficially opened by giving to the guttural a slight vowel 
(one of the composite Sh*wds), which has the same sound as 
the full vowel preceding, as nim he thinks (also am), 
‘bya porld (f. iopB), PIM (also Im) ; this composite Sh°wa 
is changed into the short vowel with which it is com- 
pounded, whenever the following consonant loses its full 
vowel in consequence of an increase at the end of the word, 
e.g. ApTm, Tay yd- 6bh?-dhu' (from 327), 322 ya-hiph?-khi 
(from 35m). 

Rem. 1. The grammarians call simple Sh®wa under the eutturals 


hard (833), and the composite Sh*was in the same situation soft (MD). 
See more in the observations on verbs with gutturals (§§ 62—65). 
2. Respecting the choice between the three composite Sh°was it 
may be remarked, that— 
a) mn, 4, ¥, at the beginning of syll, prefer —, but & prefers —, &. g- 
sian ass, 153 to kill, sia to say. But when a word receives an 
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increase at the end, or loses the tone, & also takes — (considered as 
lighter), as "2x fo, but D>"2x to you; >2x to eat, but ~>2¥ Gen. 8, 11. 


Comp. § 27, Rem. 5. 

6) In the middle of a word, the choice of a composite Sh°wa is regu- 
lated by the vowel (and its class), which another word of the same 
form, but without a guttural, would take before the Sh°wa; as Perf. 
Hiphil 3323 (after the form > wpn), Inf. Tasn (after d*yPr), 
Perf. Hoph'd/l vasn (atter dupa). 

For some further vowel changes in connection with gutturals, see 

§ 27, Rem. 2. 


5. The 4, which in sound belongs also to the gutturals 
(§ 6, 4), shares with the other gutturals only the charac- 


ui 


teristics mentioned above in No. 1, and a part of those given — 


in No. 2;~viz.— 

a) The exclusion of Daghé’sh forté; in which case the vowel 
before it is always lengthened, as Jo he has blessed for 
722; 712 to bless for 773. 

b) The use of Pathach* before it, in preference to the other 
short vowels, though this is not so general ag in the case 
of the other guttural sounds, e. g. x4 and he saw, while 
the full form my p is in use; toh for 051 and he turned 
back, and for 0%) and he caused to turn back. 

Rare exceptions to the principle given under letter a are naa 
mor-ra'th (trouble) Proy. 14, 10; 32 MAS"ND lo khovra’th shor-ré’kh (thy 
navel was not cut) Ez. 16, 4, (cf. Pr. 8, 8); "NhY Cant. 5, 2 praNno 
1 Sam. 10, 24 (the Arab. and Samar. retains this doubling, and the 
LXX write Ny YaP6a). A case of virtual doubling (after 7 for 772) is 
found in Is, 14, 3 713-72 and in 1 Sam. 23, 28 pI (for 772), comp. 
2 Sam, 18, 16. 


§ 23. 
OF THE FEEBLENESS OF THE BREATHINGS & AND mt. 


1, The x, a light and scarcely audible breathing in the 
throat, regularly loses its feeble power as a consonant (i. e. 


1 The preference of r for the vowel @ is seen also in common Greek, e. g. 
in the feminine of adjectives ending in po<, as gavepd for gavepy from 
avepoc.—Tr, 
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gquiesces), whenever it stands without a vowel at the end of a 
syllable. It then serves merely to prolong the preceding 
vowel (like the German f in roh, geh, nahte), aS in Nxe he 
has found, x> he was filled, Nx to find, wib>, mNra (from 
AN), mixxan. In cases like N-™, NW, NOM etc. the x has 


only an orthographical significancy. 


2. On the contrary & retains, generally, its power as a 
consonant and guttural in all cases where it begins a word 
or syllable, as "Wax he has said, ON) they have rejected, or in 
a closed syllable with silent Sh‘wd e. g. 1443 né'dar, or where 
it is protected by Chdtéph in a slightly closed syllable e. g. 


_ bdxb for to eat. Yet even in this case it sometimes loses its 


consonant sound, a) when it follows with a long vowel, a 
half-vowel (vocal Sh’nwd) in the middle of a word; for then 
the vowel under & is shifted back, to the place of the Shmd, 
asin ptix (heads) for poten, DN73 for pxta Neh. 6, 8, nhwa 
(two hundred) for pins; N 1s orthogr. in Tw for Fox, HsxwN 


- (chétim) for mxDn 1 Sam. 14, 33. Sometimes this causes a still 


greater change in the syllables, as moxd for moda, MXP? 
for mNnp> or with silent Shewa >eyaw for xa; 0) when 
it stands with (—) or (—) preceded by their corresponding 
firm vowel, the latter is sometimes lengthened and retains 
x only as a vowel letter (or merely orthographically), e. g- 
dune) Num. Il, 25 for dyxv; d2X> modified from dox® for 
box; iand for “ax? etc. “An elision of the Chateph and 
retention of the short vowel occurs in "35N) and my lord for 
osha, 275N2 for nr5yd (§ 102, 2) nxn Is. 41, 25, etc. 

Instead of & in such a case, there is often written one of the vowel 

letters 1 and *, according to the nature of the sound, the former with 

3 and the latter with @ and 7; e. g. sia for “NB (cistern), 02 (buffalo) 

for DN", jn (first) for sin in Job 8, 8; comp. 15 for Xd (not) 1 Sam. 

2,16 in Kethibh; at the end of a word 5 also is written for &, as 

nba (he fills) for bat Job 8, 21. 

3. When x is thus quiescent, it is sometimes entirely 
dropped, e. g. "n> (J went forth) for *mxko, "5 (I am full) 
for "nya Job 32, 18, 128 7 say) constantly for "ask, 29 for 
anda Ezek. 28, 16, miwne (to lay waste) 2K. 19, 25 for rintm 
(K*th.) comp. Is. 37, 26. : 
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Rem. 1. In Aramean the & becomes a vowel much more readily 
than in Hebrew; but in Arabic, on the contrary, its power as a con- 
sonant is much firmer. According to Arabic orthography & serves also 
to indicate the lengthened @; but in Hebrew the examples are very rare, 
in which it is strictly a vowel-letter for the long A sound, as in BNP 
Hos. 10, 14 for the usual op he stood up, x5 poor Proy. 10, 4, 18, 23 
for W> (comp. § 7, 2). Hebrew orthography generally omits, in this 
case, the vowel-letter (§ 8, 3), 


2. In Syriac & even at the beginning of words cannot be spoken 
with a half vowel (vocal Sh®w@), but always receives then a full vowel, 


usually H, as Aram. 55x, in Syr. NES Accordingly in Hebrew, also, 
instead of a composite Sh°wa it receives, in many words, the corre- 
sponding long vowel, as “Wi8 girdle for “im, pdm tents for puny, 
ninyy stalls for nina, Dy bake ye Ex. 16, 23 for sDy. 


3. We may call it a mode of writing common in Arabic, when at 


a 


the end of a word an & (without any sound) is added to a final @, a 

and 0, as Ni3>h for 12bm (they go) Josh. 10, 24; san (they are willing) 

Is. 28, 12; also NR") for "Pp? pure, N1D for 1 if, NIBN for SBN then, NiD7 

for ia. myriad Neh. 7, 66, 72. As to the & in NIM and XT, see also 

§ 32, Rem. 6, 

4. The 7 is stronger and firmer than the x, and scarcely 
ever loses its aspiration (or quiesces) in the middle of a 
word;* at the end also it may remain a consonant, and then 
it takes Mappig (§ 14, 1). Yet at times the consonant sound 
of the m at the end of a word is given up, and © (without 
M4ppi’q, or with Raphé *) then remains only as a represen- 
tative of the final vowel, e. g. m> (to her) Num. 32, 42 for 
m2, Job 31, 22, Ex. 9, 18. The m is often elided a) by trans- 
ferring its vowel to the place of the preceding vocal Sh¢wd 
(vy. § 23, 2, a, with x) e. g. (the nm of the article) “p> 
(at the morning) tor -pam>, pox. (in the land) for VINA ; 
pp? Umpf. Hiph.) for PHM; [NAM contracted posh. b) by 
contraction of the vowels preceding and following the mr, 
e. g. ion (also written md%o) from wow (a+u—6).—In 
other cases, however, the vowel under 7 is displaced by the 
one before it, as Da (in them) from ons. 


1 A very few examples are found in proper names, as Samy, STI, 
which are compounded of two words, and in many MSS are also ‘written in 
two separate words. One other case, M5" Jer. 46, 20, is also in the printed 
text divided by Maggéph, in order to bring the gudescent 4 at the end, 


“ 


‘ 
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According to this, the so-called quiescent m at the end 
of a word stands, sometimes, in the place of the consonant m. 
But usually it serves quite another purpose, viz., to represent 
final @, as also 6, é and é (S*ghd’l), e. g. mix, mbg, M3, 723, 
mepn. See § 7, 2, and § 8, 3. 

Rem. In connection with 6 and @, 4 is occasionally changed for 4 
and * (iRI=NR5, "2—N2M Hos. 6, 9), and in all cases for 8 according 
to later and Aramzan orthography, particularly with da, e. g. Row 
(sleep) Ps. 127, 2 for M2¥3, Nv? (to forget) Jer. 28, 39 for nid:, etc., which 
shows that the so-called vowel letter, 4 final, has chiefly an ortho- 
graphical importance. 


§ 24. 
CHANGES OF THE FEEBLE LETTERS 1 AND * 


The 4 w and the » y are as consonants so feeble and soft, 


approaching so near to the corresponding vowel-sounds wu andi, 


that they easily turn into these vowels in certain positions. 
On this depend, according to the relation of the sounds and 
the character of the grammatical forms, still further changes 
which require a general notice in this place, but which will 
also be explained in detail wherever they occur in the in- 
flection of words. This is especially important for the form 
and inflection of the feeble stems, in which a 4 or ® occurs 
as a stem consonant (§ 69 etc., § 85, III.—VI, and § 93). 


1, The cases where 1 and © lose their power as con- 
sonants and turn into vowel-sounds, are principally only in 
the middle and end of words, their consonant sound being 
nearly always heard at the beginning. (Respecting the use 
of 5 for 4 and, see § 26, 1, and § 104, 2, ce.) These cases are 
chiefly the following :— : 

a) When 1 or » stands at the end of a syllable with 
a silenl Shewd immediately after a homogeneous vowel. 
The feeble letter has not strength enough, in this po- 
sition, to maintain its consonant sound but blends with 
its homogeneous vowel. Thus awn tt has been inhabited 
for atin or atin, ypy re awakes for Fpy, ATT for 
mang; ‘so also at the end of the word, e. g. say ibh-ri’ 
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(properly -riy, hence fem. m™a9 ibh-riy-yd) a Hebrew; 
Awe (made) Job 41, 25 for wy (comp. nwy 1Sam. 25, 18 
in Kethibh). Thus the vowel substance of » and » is blonde 
with the preceding vowel into one (necessarily long) vowel, 
but they are mostly retained orthographically as quiescent. 
letters. But after a heterogeneous vowel they sound as 
consonants (according to § 8, 5), as in Ww quiet, 17 May 
(month), “3 nation, 1>3 disclosed. Yet with a preceding 
short @ the 5 and» mostly form a diphthongal 6 and é; see 
below, No. 2, b. 

b) When 4 or * is preceded by vocal Sh¢wd, and such syl- 
lables are formed as g’wom, b°wo. Hence xia to come tor 
sia, DIP to arise for Dp. When 4 and » preceded by Sh‘wa. 
come ne stand at the a of aword, they are either entirely 
dropped and orthographically replaced by m (e. g. MDa 


from 23, though we have also the regularly formed »>3 ; 


fletus; comp. § 93) or they are likewise softened into their 
vowel sound. In the latter case the», with its homogeneous 
Chireq, also attracts the tone and the preceding vowel 
becomes Sh*wd, ase. g. ™p from “pp, really “Bp; 4 
changed into 4 is often without the accent (e. g. anim 
from An). 

c) Very seldom when the feeble letter has a full vowel both 
before and after it; as Dip surgendo for pinp, yp for pnp.. 
Comp. in latin mihi=mi, quum=cum. 

In Syriac, where these letters flow still more readily into vowel- 
sounds, 7 is sounded, even at the beginning of words, merely as i, not. 
as " or 9 (like e for & § 23, 3, Rem. 2); and so in the LXX MTN? is. 
written Tovdd, pry? "Icadx. Hence may be explained the Syriac usage, 
examples of which occur also in Hebrew, which shifts the vowel 4, 
belonging to the feeble letter, forward to the preceding consonant, 
which should properly have simple Sh‘wa, e.g. jinne2 as the superiority 
for jim7D Ec. 2, 18, i534 (in some editions) for aba Job 29, 21 (ace. 
to Kimchi bap aktol and the 1. pers. is punct. bispry to avoid con- 

~ fusion; in fact the Babylonian punct. has always 2 instand of €). 


2. After such a contraction has taken place, the vowel- 


letter quiesces (see No. 1, a above) regularly in a Jong vowel. 


Respecting the choice of +His vowel, the following rules may 
be laid down:— 


ee ene 
: "shone 
ieee 


§ 25. IMMOVABLE OR FIRM VOWELS. i) 


a) When the vowel is short and homogeneous with the 
yowel-letter (1 or ") they are contracted into their corre- 
sponding long vowel, as au he is good for ay (ana- 
logous to 3aD"), awn for awn. 

b) When a short @ stands before » and 4, then we get diph- 
thongal é and 6 (according to § 7, 1); thus au becomes 
sw doing good; shin, ayn; nb, mbiy. 

c) But when the vowel is heterogeneous (dé), while the 
character of the form prevents contraction to a diphthong, 
especially at the end of words, the above mentioned 
dropping of 1 and 5 (No. 1, 0), or the substitution of 
occurs. So especially in the so-called m4 verbs, e. g. orig. 
sbs=(")ba—nb3, whilst @ after the rejection of » comes to 
stand in an open syllable, and must be lengthened to 
a. nm stands orthographically for the long vowel; in the 
same way mbt} for %bw.? On the origin of m9) from 99" 
v. § 75, 1; upon Dp as perf. of mip § 72, 2; upon >> ete. 
irom ‘337 § 69, 1. 


§ 25. 
IMMOVABLE OR FIRM VOWELS. 


What vowels in Hebrew are firm and not removable, can 
be known, certainly and completely, only from the nature of 
the grammatical forms, and from a comparison with the 
Arabic, in which the vowel-system appears purer and more 
original than in Hebrew. This holds, especially, of the essen- 
tially long vowels in distinction from those which are long 
only rhythmically, i. e. through the influence of the tone and 
of syllabication, and which, having arisen out of short vowels, 


1 Instances in which no contraction takes place after a short a are 
pe:a2 using the right hand 1 Chron. 12, 2; py OoN I chastise them Hos. 
7,12; "MW I am at ease Job 8, 26. At times both forms are found, as 72" 
and mip evil; " living, construct state "J. Analogous is the contraction of 
nva (ground-form 1°72) death, constr. mi; 392 (ground-form 772) eye, constr. 772. 

2 The Arab. often writes in this case (etymologically) bs, but speaks gald, 
So the LXX write "2"O as Zwa. But in Arabic nbw is written for 128 and 
sounded shala. : 
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readily become short again or become Sh°wd by a change in 
the position of the tone and in the division of the syllables. 
The beginner may be guided by the following specifications: — 


1. The essentially long and hence hardly changeable 
vowels of the second and third class, viz., 7, a, é, 6, are mostly 
expressed in the text by their vowel-letters, ¢ and é by 4, @ 
and 6 by 1, with their appropriate vowel signs; thus \—, »—, 
3, 3, as in ary he does well, 525% palace, 323 boundary, dip 
voice. The defective mode of writing these vowels (§ 8, 4) is 
frequent enough; e. g. ayy for 350%, 223 for dias, 5p for dip; 
but this is merely a difference of orthography, by which 
nothing is essentially changed in the nature and quantity of 
such a vowel, and the @ in ay is as essentially long as in- 
D123; comp. § 8, 4. 

It is an exception, when now and then a merely tone-long vowel 
of these two classes is written fully, e. g. the 6 in dU. for >op.. 

2. The essentially long and immovable @ (so far as it is 
not become 6; see § 9, No. 10, 2) has in Hebrew, as a rule, 
ho representative among the consonants, though in Arabic 
it has, viz., the x, which occurs in Hebrew but very seldom 
(§ 9, 1, § 23, 3, Rem. 1). For ascertaining, therefore, whether 
a is long by nature (4) or only tone-long (a), there is no guide 
but a knowledge of the forms (see § 84, Nos. 6, 13, 28). 

Cases like RX (§ 23, 1) do not belong here. 


3. Unchangeable is also a short vowel in a sharpened 
syllable (§ 26, 6), followed by Daghé'sh forte, e. g. 333 thie/; 
likewise in every closed syllable (§ 26, 2, c) which is followed 
by another closed syllable, e. g. was garment, JPAN poor, 
2 wilderness. 


4. Such are also the vowels lengthened because a Daghésh 
forté has been omitted on account of a guttural, according to 


§ 22, 1 (or 1 see § 22, 5), e. g. yee for jxva he has refused, 
7715 for Jaa he has been blessed. 


ee Te 
Call 
=i 
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§ 26. 
OF SYLLABLES AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE QUANTITY 
OF VOWELS. 


To obtain an adequate view of the laws, according to 
which the long and short vowels are chosen or exchanged 
one for another, a previous acquaintance is required with 
the theory of the syllable on which that choice and exchange 
depend. The syllable may then be viewed with reference, 
partly to its commencement (its initial sound) as in No. 1, 
and partly to its close (its fimal sound) as in Nos. 2—7. 


1. With regard to the commencement of the syllable, it is 
to be observed, that every syllable must begin with a con- 
sonant; and there are no syllables in the language which 
begin with a vowel. The single exception is 9 (and), in certain 
cases for 4, e. g. in Joign (§ 104, 2, c),' The word 28 is no 


‘exception, because the & has here its consonant force as a 


light breathing. 
9. With regard to the close of a syllable, it may end — 
a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple 
syllable, e. g. in mbep qa-(a’l-ta the first and last are open. 
See No. 3. 
b) With one consonant, and called a closed ov mixed syllable, 
as the second in sup ga-td'l, nad le-bha'bh. See No. 5. 
Here belongs also the sharpened syllable, as the first 
in Sup gat-(2/. See No. 6. 
c) With two consonants, as in wUp gosht, mvp qa-ti/It; comp. 
§ 10, 3. 
We shall now (in Nos. 3—7) treat in particular of the 
vowels that are used in these various kinds of syllables. 


3. The open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a long 
vowel,? whether they have the tone, as in 42 /™ thee, “po book, 


1 It may be questioned whether 4 in the above position be a real exception; 
for 28 ought probably to be pronounced wiimii'lékh (not tmiilékh), the 1 
retaining its feeble «w sound before the Shireg.—Tr. 

2 In opposition to the fundamental law in Hebrew (long vowel in open 
syllable) the Arabic, and partly also the other Semitic languages retain every- 
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Dp sanctuary, or not, as in bop, 359 grape, aN they will 
fear. Usually there is a long vowel (Qa’més, less frequently 
Sé’ré) in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel), 
e. g. Dre, Dips, Sep, 295.7 

Short vowels in open syllables occur more or less apparently :— 

a) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4) 
from monosyllables (S%gholates), as 573 brook, m°3 house, 375 let him 
increase, from the crude forms DMs, ma, 277. But the helping vowel 
cannot be taken strictly as a full vowel, i. e. it does not effect a 
complete close of the syllable. Forms like bm5 (arab.‘nachl etc.) are 
therefore to be taken as one closed syllable. 

b) The so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3) in certain forms of the suffixes, 
as "2750p (Arab. gdtdlini).? 

c) Sometimes before the so-called He local ("—), which has not the 
tone (§ 90, 2), e. g. HB towards the wilderness; however only in the 
construct state (1 K. 19. 15), because the character of the form is un- 
changed, elsewhere it is maT. 

Tn all these cases the short vowel is supported by the chief tone of 
the word.? Elsewhere it has at least the support of Méthégh, viz.— 

d) In these combinations, ——, oe? ae as tayy his taste, “ox4 he 
will bind, %>¥3 his deed. In all these cases there really at first existed 
a closed syllable, but the guttural had caused the Chateph, and with it 
the’ opening of the syllable (comp. however "on" 1K. 20, 14). For 
cases like 33} comp. § 104, 2. e 


where the orig. short vowels in open syllables. The above Heb. words in their 
Arabic forms sound as bikd, sifr, qids, gatald, “inéd. Undoubtedly therefore the 
Hebrew had also short vowels in open syllables. Still it would be very 
hazardous to suppose that the present pronunciation is derived from the 
solemn, slow and chanting way of reading the Old Testament in the synagogues 
for with this hypothesis, facts like the very ancient lengthening of @ and % 
in the open syllable to @ and 6 would remain unexplained. 

1 The Arabic has for this pretonic vowel constantly a short vowel (lahiim, 
yagim, etc.); the Aramaic only a vocal Shewa, vind, Dap, >up, Sse) which 
is the case also in Hebrew, when the tone is shifted forward ($227,330): 
But this pretonic vowel must not be regarded as if it had been adopted, per- 
haps in place of Shewa, on account of the tone on the following syllable; but 
it originally was a short vowel, and the circumstance of its standing before 
the tone-syllable only lengthens it, whilst it is reduced to a vocal Shewa& upon 
the shifting forward of the tone. 

* But as ) is often Dagheshed, we may presume that the accented Pathach 
causes a sharpening of the following liquid which is equivalent to the closing 
of the syllable. 


8 Compare the effect of the Avs?’s on the short vowel in classical prosody. 
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_ e)In some other forms, as spin ye-ché-2°qt’ (they are strong), 3232 


po olekha (thy deed), These cases had originally a closed syllable (there- 

fore also 3pm; the other case originally sounded po l’kha). 

The first syllable in 0°54, wInA, and similar forms, does not be- 

long here (cf. No.6); neither does accented — (fr. @) in suffix as 72235, 

on Bw and DWI (5 for —) comp. p. 44, No. 2. 

4. The above described independent syllables with the 
firm vowel are often preceded by a consonant with vocal Sh°wa 
(simple or composite). Such consonants with vocal Shend 
have never the value of an independent syllable, and they 
constantly lean on to the stronger syllable that follows, e. g. 
smd (cheek) lechi, said yil-medhi’, or (sickness) ch'li, bee 
po- lo’ (his work). The so-called prefixes 4, 3, 3, 5, especially 
belong here. See § 102. It is true, these vocal Sh*nd’s have 
sprung from an originally firm vowel (e. g. soup., Arab. 
yaqtili, 33, Arab. bikd etc.); from this however it cannot be 
concluded that the Masorites should have considered them 
as a kind of open syllable, for this would be in contradiction 
of their fundamental law requiring a long vowel in an open 
syllable, much more so than the exceptions cited in No. 3 
above. Nor does the placing of the Methégh by the Shema 
in certain cases (v. § 16, 2) prove that the Masorites con- 
sidered these as open syllalbes. 

5. The closed syllables, ending with one consonant, have 
necessarily, when without the tone, short vowels, both at the 
beginning and at the end of words,’ as mab queen, Paw 
understanding, 92m wisdom, 10%) and he turned back, 2p, 
pp. 

When with the tone, they may have a long-vowel just as 
well as a short, e. g. Dom wise and Dan he mas wise; yet of 
the short vowels only Pa’ thiich and S*ghél have strength enough 
to stand in such a tone-syllable.? The accented closed penult 
permits only the tone long vowels (4, 6, 6), not the longest 
vowels (i, 6, a, 6). Thus with yp (3d pl. impf. masc. 


1 There are some exceptions, when a word loses the tone through Maggéeph, 
as MBI-AND (kethdbh) Esth. 4, 8. In such cases the Méthégh prevents a wrong 
pronunciation. 

2 See § 9, 2. Short Chéirég (7) occurs only in the particles BX, 72, 5%, 
which, however, are often toneless, because followed by Maggeph. 
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Hiph.) we have the fem. ms>upm, the i being reduced to é; 
with ap (2d pl. imperat. Gil) the fem. is Map (i contracted 
into 6). 


6. A peculiar sort of closed syllables are the sharpened, 
i. e. those which end with the same consonant with which 
the following syllable begins, as "ax ‘im-mi’, 13> iil-16’. Like 
the other closed syllables, these have, when without the tone, 
short vowels, as in the examples just given, when with the 
tone, either a short vowel, as 130, 72871, or a long, as maw, man. 

Sharpened syllables are wholly avoided at the end of words; see 

§ 20, 3, a. 

7. Closed syllables, ending with two consonants, occur 
only at the end of words, and have most naturally short 
vowels, as m>up, aw, yet sometimes also Séré, as 7712, 7a", 
and Cholém, as utp. But compare § 10, 3. Most commonly this 
harshness is sees by the use of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4). 


§ 27, 
CHANGES OF VOWELS, ESPECIALLY IN RESPECT TO QUANTITY, 


The changes which the Hebrew language has undergone, 
with respect to its sounds, before arriving at the state re- 
presented in the Massoretic text (see § 2, 4), have especially 
affected its vowelsystem, so that, for the fete comprehension 
of the vowel changes occuring in the O. T. language, it is of 
importance to go back to the corresponding states and re- 
lations of the language in that earlier period, and, at any 
rate, to compare that which is preserved in the Arabic. In 
general it is to be observed especially: — 

1) That the language has now in an originally open syl- 
lable often preserved only a half-vowel (vocal Sh¢wd), where a 
full, short vowel stood; this is the case in the second syllable 
of the noun, and the frst of the verb, before the tone, e. g. _ 
may Gasival form a) maggon, MpIx (original form 
sidiiqiil) righteousness, \owp (Arab. qatali) ; 

2) That vowels cael short have now, in the tone- 
syllable, as also in open syllables before the tone, passed 
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over into tone-long vowels, @ into ad, i into é, & into 6 (see 
§ 9, No. 1, 2. No. 7 and No. 10, 3). These, again, either re- 
turn to their original shortness, when the tone is shifted or 
made lighter, or they become still more shortened even to 
half-vowels (vocal Sh’wds), at a greater distance from the 
tone, or are entirely dropped in consequence of a change in 
the relations of the syllables. E. g, sw (Arab. mdftdr) rain, 
in construction with a following genitive (in the construct 
state, § 89) 7H, pl. nine, constr. nny; apy (Arab. ‘aigib) 
heel, dual piapy, "2p; Sup (Arab. ydqtil), te soups (Arab. 
yaqtuli). 


The vowels, with the changes of which we are chiefly con- 
cerned here, have been given in the vowel-table § 9, No. 12. 
According to that threefold classification, we have the follow- 
ing graduated scale to describe the process of lengthening or 
shortening: 


A-class d (é) &@. Shortening: @ (é) @, attenuation from @ to 7. 
I-class i (é) é. ” tee 7 
U-class tt 6 0. e 6 & (as obse. from 6) 6 6 &. 


Here also occurs in all the three classes the reduction of the 
original strong vowel (especially also the tone-lengthened or pretonic 
G@ @ 0) to simple Sh°wa mobile, 


Agreeably to the principles of § 26, the following changes 
occur :— 


1. A tone-long vowel is changed into the original or 
kindred short one, when a closed syllable loses the tone 
(§ 26, 5). Thus, when the tone is moved forwards, 't hand is 
s>, as mint) hand of God; 42 son, Tanja son of the king; 
bb a whole, nym the whole-of-the-people; also when the tone 
is moved backwards, e. g. pp», pps; Jou, Jou. So also, when 
an open syllable with a tone-long vowel becomes by inflection 
a closed one, e. g. "BO book, "DO my book; WIP sanctuary, 
“tp my sanctuary. In these cases Séré (2) passes over into 
Chirég (7) or S¢ghdl (é), Cholém (0) into Qames- eg (6). But 
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when a closed syllable with a long vowel becomes a sharpened 
one, i. e. ending with a doubled consonant, Seré is changed 
back into Chirég, and Chodlém into Qibbis, as ON mother, YES 
my mother; ph statute, plur. o>pn. 


2. On the contrary, a short vowel is changed into a corre- 
sponding long one,— 

a) When a closed syllable, in which it stands, becomes an 
open one, i. e. when the word receives an accession 
beginning with a vowel, to which the final consonant of 
the closed syllable is attached, as Sup, >iup he has 
killed him; *nioio my mare from Now = MoD. 

b) When a syllable, which should be sharpened by Daghé'sh 
forté, has a guttural or“ for its final consonant (see § 22,1), 
or stands at the end of a word (see § 20, 3, a). 

c) When it meets with a feeble consonant (according to 
§ 23, 1, 2, § 24, 2), as exo for xx he has found, for the 
x, losing its value as a consonant, loses also the power 
to close a syllable, and the open syllable demands a long 
vowel. 

d) Whén the syllable is in pause, i. e. is the tone-syllable of 
the last word in a sentence or clause (§ 29, 4). 


3. When a word increases at the end, and the tone is at 
the same time shifted forward, full vowels (long and short) 
may, according to the division of syllables, either pass over 
into a half-vowel (vocal Sh¢mwd), or may even be entirely 
dropped, so that only the syllable-divider (silent Sh?md) 
supplies their place; e.g. the first is the case in pw (name), 
pl. miawv, which become “a (my name), and ona (their 
names); the second in M373 (blessing), constr. m3. Whether 
the full vowel remains, or is changed into a half-vowel, or 
is altogether dropped (05, 5; Dw, aw), and which of the 
two vowels disappears in two successive syllables, must be 
determined by the nature of the word; but in general it may 
be said, that in the inflection of nouns the first vowel is 
mostly shortened in this manner, while the second, when it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable (as a pretonic 
vowel), remains, as 1p> (dear), fem. Mp y*gard ; in the in- 
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flection of verbs, the second, as “pn (he was dear), fem. Ap» 
yaq?ra. Thus we have a half-vowel in place of — 


a) QOdmés and Séré in the first syllable (principally in the 
inflection of nouns), as 123 word, plur. 25; 5153 great, 
fem. F533; 23> heart, "335 my heart; axtm she will return, 
natin they (fem.) will return. 


d) The short or merely tone-long vowels a, e, 0, in the last 
syllable, especially in the inflection of verbs, e. g. Sup, 
fem. soup qatla’; Sup, plur. poup géfli’m; Supr, up" 
yigt lw. The S¢ghdl as a helping a: is entirely rejected 
(becomes silent Sh°wa), e.g. 729 (grdf. Jo"), 2d. If there 
be no shifting of the tone, the vowel will remain notwith- 
standing the lengthening of the word, as aw», 229%; 507, 
meine. | 


Where the tone is advanced two places or syllables, both 
the vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, so that 


the first becomes 7 and the second becomes Sh¢wé. From 


25 we have in the plur. p35, and with a grave suffix (i. e. 
one that always has a strong accent) this becomes DAD 
their words (comp. § 28, 1). On the shortening of a into i, 
see especially in Rem. 3, below. 


Some other vowel changes, chiefly also with respect to 
quantity, are exhibited in the following remarks :— 


Rem. 1. The diphthongal 4 6 (from aw), as also the 6 derived from 
the firm @ (§ 9, 10, 2), is longer than 1 %; and therefore, when the tone 
is moved forward, the former is often shortened into the latter; e. g. 
pips, miaip2 (see Paradigm M. Niph.); oixa flight, fem. ndsv2, with 
suff. nb19; pir sweet, fem. np ama, The 4 stands sometimes even in 

a sharpened syllable, as in ND4n Ps. 102, 5, php Jer. 31, 34, "PIN Ez, 20, 18, 
ban Judg. 18, 29. Nearly the same relation exists between diphthongal 
+— @ and long "— 7; see examples in § 75, 2. 


NB. On the contrary, 1 @ is shortened into 6, which in the tone- 
syllable appears as a tone-long 0 (Cholém), but on the removal of the 
tone it becomes again 6 (Qamés-chattph), as DAP? (he will rise), op» 
(jussive, let him rise), pps (and he rose), see Parad, M. Qal. So also 
“— becomes a tone-long ‘Sere (2), as BPs (he will set up), ppm (let him 
set wp), and in the absence of the tone, "Seghol (2), as in Bp sh (and he 


set wp); see Parad. M. Hiphitl. 
6 * 
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2, From a Pdathdch (@) in a closed syllable there arises a S°ghdl (é), 
through an obscuring of the sound [Umlaut], This happens— 


in the closed antepenult, e. g. "MAN (proper nown) for INV38; also in 
the closed penult e. g. BST your hand for pS7. 


This is more regularly the case when Daghe’sh forté is omitted in a — 
guttural, that has a Qamées under it, Thus always 4—— for }— (h—} 

. ’mE his brothers for "ny, from DN; PINT the vision; wmD false 
ee wm>D, and so always with m. With 4 and ¥ the S%ghdl is used only 
where a greater shortening is required on account of the distance of 
the tone; hence, D°9Nh for DYN the mountains, but san the moun- 
tain; on the misdeed, but bin the people, Before 8 and 4, where a 
short ee vowel cannot so easily stand (§ 22, 1), Qa/més is con- 
stantly used, as Minn the fathers, uxrn the head, sp74 the firmament 
(as an exception we find mR mountain- -ward), Comp. also the inter- 
rogative 4 (7, 4) in § 100, 4, 


in the first class of the so-called segholate forms, when a eee 
vowel is inserted after the 2nd cons. (§ 28, 4); thus from abd with 
helping S®ghol, 35D (Arab. kelb, and the LXX, Mehyrseddy for 
Pw2e), with helping Pana mo, Thus in verbal forms like 
ba5 (Jussive of the Hiph. of m>2) with a helping Seghdl for 3. 


3. In a closed syllable, which loses the tone, @ is often attenuated 
into 2, e.g. @) with firm closing: ia his measure for ‘5a (sharpened) ; 
"nis" I have begotten, 772" I have begotten thee;) of. Ez. 88, 23, 
Ley. 11, 44; b) with a loose closing: D303 your blood for D223; so 
with numerous segholates forms (grdf. bu) e. g. "PIS for "DIS; “2. 
constr. st. pl. of 333 (433). ; 

4, The S%ghdl arises, not only in the cases given above, in Rem, 1 
and 2, but also— 


From the obscuring in isolated cases of & (Qamés) final (S— for N—): 
Ps, 20, 4, Is. 59, 5, 1 Sam. 28, 15. 


Even from the obscuring of uv, as BMX (you) from the original *dttwm 
(Arab. ’dntiim), see § 32, Rem. 5 and 7; nm (to them) from the original 
(also Arab.) lahwm. Comp. § 8, Third Class of vowels, p. 35, 

5, Among the Chatephs (—) counts for shorter and lighter than 
(=), and the group (——) than (——), e. g. Dx Edom, but "25x 
Edomite; ras (°meth) truth, trax his truth; cbsa hidden, plur. piney? ; 
smo9, IT. 


1 Analogous to this attenuating of @ into 7%, is the Latin tango, attingo; 


laxus, prolixus; and to that of @ into é (in Rem. 2), the Latin carpo, decerpo; 
spargo, conspergo. 
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§ 28. 
RISE OF NEW VOWELS AND SYLLABLES. 


1. When a word begins with a so-called Appoggiatura 
(§ 26, 4), i. e. with a consonant which has a vocal Sh*wa, and 
there comes another consonant with Sh°wa before it, then this 
latter receives, instead of the Sh°waé, an ordinary short vowel. 
This vowel is almost always 7 (Chi’rég). In most cases this 
is probably a weakened @ (Pathadch), and not a mere auxiliary 
vowel. In other cases analogy. may have led to the choice of 
the 7. Thus the prefixes 3, >, >, before a consonant with (—) 
become 3, >, >, &. g. "MBA, HD, “Hd; MAMMA (from ‘mB ac- 
cording to § 24, 1,.a); the same with Waw copulative aa 
for ‘m4. This Aes of the original vowel i. e. of @ (or 
i weakened from d@) occurs frequently in certain appoggiatura 
in the formation of verbs which elsewhere (that is to say be- 
fore consonants with a firm vowel) are pronounced simply 
with Shewd, At times the first appoggiatura after the resto- 
ration of the short vowel combines with the second into a 
firmly closed syllable, as >b:> Zin-pol Num. 14, 3, in isolated 
cases also with 5: “>r> Jer. T,2 


9. When the second of the two consonants is a guttural 
with composite Sh¢wd, then the first takes, instead of: the 
simple Sh°wa, the short vowel with which the other is com- 
pounded, so that we obtain the groups —_, ——, ——.@. 8 
“WWND as, say for to serve, D5x> for to edt, nom for ‘sickness, 
for Sty, nay, en al The new vowel has Meéthégh, 
according to § 16, 2, a. Sometimes also a fully closed syllable 
is formed. In ane a case the consonant of the half-syllable 
retains the short vowel which belonged to the suppressed 
Chitéph, e. g. aumy for ayn; 7ON2 (but also "exN2; and even 
sxx Job 4, 2). In the verbs min to be and nan to live a 
simple Sh¢wd vocal is maintained ‘under the eutturals after a 
prefix, e. g. mind to be, and m7) and be ye! (comp. m7} 
and be thou! and mom) and live! with S¢gho'l of the prefix, for 
mm) 
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3. By the same analogy a Chatéph (especially under a 
guttural) before a vocal Sh’wd, in the midst of a word is 
changed into the short vowel with which it is compounded, 
e. g. Tavs yddmedhi’ for wp they will stand, sta 
néhéphekhi’ for 32pm) they have turned themselves, 9B 
po ol’khd! (thy work). Comp. § 26, 3, e The division should 
be yd d-mdhi’. 


4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with 
two consonants (§ 10, 3, § 26, 7); yet only when the last of 
these is a consonant of strong sound, », Pp, or an aspirate 
with its hard sound (tenis), viz. 3, 4, 7, 7,1 e. g. vw let him 
turn aside, pt and he caused to drink, mop thou (fem.) hast 
killed, 32") and he wept, let him rule, aw and he took 
captive. This harsh combination of letters is, however, avoided 
in general by supplying between the two consonants a helping- 
vowel, which is mostly S¢ghd’l, but Pd thich under gutturals,” 
and Chi'rég after >, e. g. d3%) and he revealed for 5am, a5 Jet 
it increase for 397, WIp sanctuary for wp, ons stream for Sm, 
minsw° for mntw thou f. hast sent, na house for ma. These 
helping-vowels have not the tone, and they are dropped when- 


1 There is hardly an instance of a similar use of 4 and 4, which would 
in that case likewise require Daghé’sh, The use of oeatal in Prov. 80, 6 (shore 
tened from 407M) is the only exception, and in some MSS the £) has not 
Daghé’sh here, 

? With the exception, however, of the &, as Sal) wild ass, Noa Fresh 
grass. Elsewhere the ® loses its consonant power and is merely retained 
orthographically as in NOM sin, NX" valley (also 4), NTY (Job 15, 31 
Kethidh Ww). 

3 In this form (§ 65, 2) Daghé'sh lené remains in the final Taw just ag 
if no vowel preceded (§ 22, 2), in order to indicate that the helping Pda’ thach 
is not a full vowel but merely an orthographical indication of a hasty 
sound. (Accordingly An thow hast taken is distinguished also in pro- 
nunciation from nnp> Jor to take.) The false epithet furtive given to this 
helping-vowel, in connection with the notion that such a vowel must be 


sounded before the consonant, caused the decided mistake, 


which long had 
its defenders, viz., that mn5u should be read shaldacht; although such words 


as MIT, 503 were always correctly sounded shdchdth, ndchdl not nadchl. 
Quite analogous is 3" yichid in Job 8, 6 (from N77 to rejoice, see § 75, 
Rem. 3, d). 
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ever the word increases at the end, as mma house-ward, "tp 
my sanctuary. : 
These helping-vowels have inappropriately been called furtive, a 


term which should be restricted to the Pdthdch sounded before a final 
euttural, according to § 22, 2, b. 


5. Full vowels rise out of simple Sh*wa also by reason of 
the Pause; see § 29, 4. : 


§ 29. 
OF THE TONE AND ITS CHANGES; AND OF THE PAUSE. 


1. The principal tone, indicated by the accent (§ 15, 2), 
rests on the final syllable of most words, e. g. Sop, 139; 125, 
pmbup, sup, tp (and as the last four examples show, even 
on additions to the stem); less frequently on the penultima, 
as in Jig, N15 night, novp, 12D, Wp. 

Connected with the principal as is Méthégh, a kind of 
secondary accent (§ 16, 2). Words which are united by Mdgq- 
géph with the following one (§ 16, 1), can have at the most 
a secondary tone. 

It is not necessary here to single out the words accented on the 
penultima (voces penacute); for the sake, however, of calling attention 
to these words, they are chiefly marked in this book with —, put over 
the tone-syllable. 

In Arabic the tone is more on the penultima, and even on the 
antepenultima. The Aram, also accent mostly the penultima; and 
the Hebrew is pronounced thus, contrary to the accents, by the German 
and Polish Jews, e. g. naa PAWNS, which they pronounce bréshis boro. 


2. The original tone of a word frequently shifts its place 


- on account of changes in the word itself, or in its relation 


to other words. If the word is increased at the end, the 
tone is thrown forward (descendit) one or two syllables ac- 
cording to the length of the addition, as 543 word, 0735 
words, p37 your words ; wap sanctuary, bwIp sanctuaries ; 
mobp, wnnbup. On the effect of this in the chan ge of the 
vowels, see § 27,.1, 3. _ 

3. On the contrary, the original tone is shifted from the 
final syllable to the penultima (ascendit)— 
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a) When the syllable .5 (§ 49, 2) is prefixed to certain forms 
of the Imperfect, as Tak he will say, “Ak and he said; 

Joo he will go, 725 and he went. 

bv) For rhythmical reasons, when a monosyllabic word, or one 
with the tone on the Ist syllable follows, in order to avoid 
the concurrence of two tone-syllables.* This rhythmical 
shifting back of the tone (Minx 430) retrogression as it is 
called by the Jewish grammarians) takes place however 
only on condition that the penult which now receives the 
accent, be an open syllable,—with long vowel,—while 
the last syllable, which loses the accent, must be an open 
one with a long vowel, or a closed one with a short vowel. 

Only Sé’ré can be kept in a closed unaccented ultima, but 

it is then, in correct editions, provided with a retarding 

Meéthégh in order to prevent its pronunciation as S¢ghdé’l, 

e.g. jp a> Num. 24, 22. In other instances the shorte- 

ning into S’ghé’l really takes place, e.g. o¥b obih beating 

the anvil Is. 41, 7, for oyb Sin, Gen. 1, 5, 3, 19, 4, 17, 

Job. 3, 3, 22, 28, Ps. 5, 11, 21, 2. 

c) In pause. See No. 4 below. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (letter b) is avoided in another 
way, viz., by writing the words with Mdqqéph between them, in which 
case the first wholly loses the tone, as D¥-ams*y and he wrote there 
Josh. 8, 32. . 

4. Very essential changes of the tone, and consequently 
of the vowels, are effected by the Pause. By this term is 
meant the strong accentuation of the tone-syllable of the 
word, which closes a verse or clause of a verse, where a 
great distinctive accent stands (Silliq, 'Athnach; also Olé meyored 
in poetical accentuation); apart from these principal pauses 
there also occur often pausal changes with smaller distinctives 
(espec. with Zagéph-qaton, R°bia, Pazer, even with Tiphcha etc.) 
The changes are as follows: — 

a) When the syllable in pause has a short vowel, it becomes 
long; as Sup, SYP; DY, ne; Robp, mbup; ~wd (orig. form 


1 Even the prose of the Hebrews proceeds, according to the accentuation, 
in a kind of Iambic rhythm. That the authors of the system intended to secure 
this object is evident, particularly from the application of Meéthégh, 
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sup) conspiracy, Wp 2 K. 1, 14; pox, pu Jer. 22, 29. 
427 becomes in pause "3%. 

Yet sometimes the sharper @ is intentionally retained in Pause, 
especially if the closing consonant has Daghé’sh forte implicitum, the 
vowel thus being really sharpened e. g. 13 Is. 8, 1 etc. but also else- 
where, e. g. 73. 

b) When a full vowel in an accented final syllable has lost 
its tone and become Sh¢wd@ before an afformative, it is 
restored again in pause—if it was a short vowel—length- 
ened e. g. Sup fem. mbup (gala) in pause M2uP atiey 
sycw (sim? uv) pause: wat (from sing. yaw); Tab, TINS; 
nbup», abup» (sing. biipn). In segholate forms like ont, 
“3p (grdf. smb, a=) the orig. @ returns at least as ac- 
cented S¢ghdl, thus "M5, “1B; orig. 7 as @, e. g. OEM, in 
pause "2h; orig. 6 (it) as 6, e. g..%m (grd/. %Sm), in pause 
sth. In analogy with forms lke “15 etc. the shortened 
impf. "7 and m3 would become in pause "75 and "M5 (be- 
cause in the full forms like mom he will be, and mm he 
will live the Chi’rég is attenuated from orig. 4). Here 
belongs also pow the neck, in pause pow (grdf. o2v) and 
the pronoun nN T, in pause 38, as well as the restoration 
of orig. d@ as é before the suff. > thou, thee e. g. 7725 
thy word, in pause F723; Faw, in pause 7W77aw (on the 
other hand after the prepositions 3, >, M& (MR), 73, 7, 
nis become in pause 73, 72 7X). 

c) This tendency to place the tone on the penultima in pause 
shows itself, moreover, in several words, as *228 J, "23N; 
max thou, APS; nhy now, mmy; and in special cases, like 
n> Ps. 37, 20 for 122, and also vd Job 6, 3 for 39%, 
from my. 

Of other influences of the pause we have still to mention 1) the 
transition of an @ (lengthened from 7) into the sharper @ @ (vy. supra. 
Remark to letter a) e. g. 10H for tnt Is. 18, 5; Dap Is. 83, 9; “BT Gen. 
17, 14 etc. mostly before liquids or sibilants Get also 3 it 42, 22 and 


without the pause 75m Lam. 8, 48), The pausal of 7255 (shortened from 
W382) is Wr; comp. Lam. 8, 1 7293 Judg. 19, 20 %bm for pm. 2) the 


1 Such a pause-syllable is sometimes strengthened further by doubling the 
following consonant, § 20, 2, ¢, i 
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transition from @ into @ in the ultima; so always in the expression 
535 DED (for 13) for ever and ever. 3) the Denes Qames of the Hithpael 
form (for Seré) e. g. 72om Job. 18, 8. for eon. 4) the restoration of a 
vowel which had become Sh®wd to a pretonic vowel. e. g. Job. 21, 11 
py for ji7p~7". 5) the restoration of the ” dropped from the end of 
the stem with its preceding vowel e. g. 733, 37MN Is. 21, 12 (for 49a, 
inx, the latter word found thus also outside of the pause Is. 56, 9. 12); 
Comp. Job. 12, 6 and the same occurrence even in a word before the 
pause Deut. 32, 37; Is. 21, 12. 
Several other changes occasioned by the pause will be noticed 
farther on, when treating upon the inflections of verbs and nouns. 
NB. The supposition of Olshausen and others that the phenomena. 
of the pause springs merely from liturgical considerations, i. e. “to 
develope conveniently the musical value of the final accents by the aid 


of fuller forms” at Divine service, is at variance with the fact that ~ 


similar phenomena may be observed even at the present day in the 
vulgar Arabic, where they can be based only upon rhythmical reasons - 
of a general character. 
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PART SECOND. 


or FORMS AND INFLECTIONS, OR THE 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 


§ 30. 


OF THE STEM-WORDS AND ROOTS (BILITERALS, TRI- 
LITERALS, QUADRILITERALS). 


1. The stem-words of the Hebrew and of the other Semitic 
languages have this peculiarity, that by far the most of them 
consist of three consonants, on which the meaning essentially 
depends, while its various modifications are expressed by 


changes in the vowels, e. g. pay he was deep, pinay deep, pay 


depth, py valley. Such a stem-word may be indifferently 
either a verb or a noun, and usually the language exhibits 
both together, as yt he has sown, Yri seed; DIN wise, DIN 
he was wise. Yet it is customary and of practical utility 
for the beginner to consider the third pers. sing. mas. of ‘the 
Perf. in Qdl (i. e. one of the most simple forms of the verb), 


as the stem-word, and the other forms of both the verb and 


the noun (both substantive and adjective), together with 


‘most of the particles, as derived from it, e. g. p3x he mwas 


righteous, prz righteousness, p»4% righteous, etc. Sometimes 
the language, as handed down to us, exhibits only the verbal 
stem, without so simple a form for the cognate noun, as Spo 
to stone, pm? to bray; and occasionally the noun is found 
without the corresponding verb-stem, e. g. 233 south, ja8 
stone. Yet it must be supposed that the language,-as spoken 
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often had the forms now wanting, since they still exist in 
several of the other Semitic HIRE. e.g. for jax the Arabic has 
the verb-stem ’dbind to become hard (for aa3 Aram. n?gabh). 

Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem-word, Tor Gye WAS 
3. pers. sing. mase. of the Perf. in Qdl the root (ww), for which the 
Latin term radix is often used; and hence the three consonants of the 
stem are called radical letters, in contradistinction from the servile (or 
formative) letters (viz. 8, 3,5, %, °, 2, >, 2, 3, BW, Mm, forming the mne- 
monic expression a>34 mua jm Hthan, Moses and Caleb), which are 
added in the derivation and inflection of words.) We, however, employ 
the term root in a different sense, as explained here, in No. 3. 

2. Many etymologists give the name voot to the three stem- 
consonants, viewed as vowelless and unpronounceable, from which the 
stems for both the verbs and the nouns are developed, as in the vege- © 
table kingdom (from which the figurative expression is taken) the 
stems grow out of the concealed root. Thus for example— 


Root;.927 (ruling in general). 


Verb-stem: 322 he has pened, Noun-stem: 22 king, 

This supposition of an unpronounceable root is, however, an abstraction, 
and the term root instead of stem is liable to mislead and it is better, 
at least for the historical mode of treatments, to consider the concrete 
verb (3. pers. sing. masc. Perf. Qd/) as the stem-word. 

8. These triliteral stems now generally form two syllables, as due 
But among them are reckoned also such as have for their middle 
letter a 1, and by contraction (§ 24, 2, c) become one syllable, e. g. oP 
for DIP; also, as a rule, stems whose second and third consonant are 
identical, e. g. 9X with "7%. But the original forms were doubtless tri- 
syllabic, and became dissyllabic dy dropping the final vowel, as dup 
from gdtdd (still so in Arab.); DP (OP) from gdwdmd (already dissyllabic 
in Arab. gamd). 

2. The use of three consonants in the stems of the verbs 
and nouns is so prevalent a law in the Semitic languages, 
that sometimes there is a semblance of artificial effort to pre- 
serve the triliteral form (e. g. p> for B45) in verbs »“y). Even 
such monosyllabic nouns as might be deemed originally mono- 
syllables (biliteral roots), since they express the first, simplest, 
and commonest ideas, as ax father, DX mother, mx brother, 
show by inflection that they also are mutilations of a tri- 
literal stem. However the verbal stem has not been found 
for all such cases. 


1 See more in § 81, Rem. 1, Note % 
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8. Yet, on the other hand, stems with three consonants 


tay be traced back to two consonants, which, in themselves 


unutterable are pronounced with a vowel between them and 
form a sort of root-syllable, to designate which grammarians 
use the sign V, e.g. Y1D. Such root-syllables are called 
primary or biliteral roots. They are very easily distinguished 
when the stem has a feeble consonant, or the same consonant 
in the second and third place. Thus the stems 725, 975, 825, 
m2 have all the meaning of to beat and to break in pieces, 
and the two stronger letters 44 dakh (comp. Eng. thwack, 
Sans. tag =Oryeiv, L. tago (tango) =. touch) constitute the 
monosyllabic root. The augmentation into a stem may also 
take place however by the addition of a strong consonant, 
which may be either a sibilant, liquid or guttural. To such 
a monosyllabic root there often belongs a whole series of tri- 
literal stems, which have two radical letters and the funda- 
mental idea in common, 

Only a few examples of this sort:— 

From the root yp, which imitates the sound of cutting, are derived 
immediately YP, NEP to cut off, and metaph. to decide, to gudge (hence 
zp Arab. gadhi, a judge); then 3p, Zp, "SP, with the kindred signi- 
fications to shear, to mow. Related to this is the syllable wp, dp, from 
which is derived oop to cut into, tivp and Mvp to pare. With a lingual 
instead of the sibilant UP, IP; hence avp to cut down, destroy, dup to 
hew down, to kill, pup to tear off, to pluck off, 3p to hew asunder, to 
split. A softer form of this radical syllable is 05; hence MOD and OD 
to cut off, to shear off, 022 Syr. to sacrifice or to slay a viciim. Still 
softer are 13 and 13; hence tt3 fo mow, to shear, N14 to hew stones, Di, 
313, dia, Tn to hew off, to cut off, to eat off, to graze; and so 774 to cut, 
yaa to cut off; compare also M73, 93. With the change of the palatal 
for the guttural sound, 38, Aon to hew stones or wood, yx, Nn to 
split, divide, yr arrow (syiCa), 37 to sharpen, MT} arrow, lightning, 
also min to see (comp. 5m, PIN, 79M, won,—oen, yain,—bon, bon, yon— 
vom, yum in Ges. Lex.). Z 

The syllable DN expresses the humming sound made with the 
mouth closed (pb); hence 73, 07) (BN;), Arab. Bran to hum, to 
buzz. To these add enn to be dumb; ons to become mute, to be 
astonished. 

The root-syllable ¥9, of which both letters have a trilling sound, 
means to tremble, in the stemwords 12%, 9%, moh, we; then it is ex- 
pressive of what causes thrilling motion or agitation, as thunder (02>), 
the act of shattering or breaking in pieces (929, v2"). Comp. "8, bp, 
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See also what is said in the Heb. Lexicon about the root-syllables 
54 with the idea of elevation, curving upward (gibbous) “5 to break; 3», 
n> to lick, to sip up, under the articles 123, "7, 35>. 

From further consideration of this subject, the following obser- 
vations occur :— 


a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are 


themselves mot in use. They merely represent the hidden germs 
(semina) of the stems which appear in the language. Yet the latter 
have, now and then, so short a form, that they exhibit only the ele- 
ments of the root itself, astm to be finished, >p light. The determination 
of the root and its signification is of the highest importance to the 
lexicographer. Another much contested question is whether there has — 
ever been a period in the development of the Semitic languages when 
merely bi-literal roots, either rigidly isolated or already augmented by 


inflection, have served for the communication of ideas. If so, it must 


have been ata stage in its progress, when the ideas conveyed were 
extremely few and elementary and the gradual enlargement of words 
was required by the influx of stronger shades of thought. No historical 
evidence of such a transition has been clearly established, 


b) Many of these monosyllabic roots are imitations of natural sounds, and 


sometimes coincide with like-meaning roots of the Indo- Germanic stock 
($1, 4); e. g. HEM (comp. BE. tap, thump, dump), tortw (tbrw), NBS 
panto (édeow) (comp. Welsh rhajff=G. Reif =. rope—ribbon), mp 
xohantw (comp. E. club, clap). Of other roots it is evident that the 
Semitic linguistic instinct regarded them as onomatopoetic, whilst the 
spirit of the Indo-Germanic languages refuses to accept them as imi- 
tations. 


ce) The stems with hard, strong consonants are to be regarded, according 


to the general progress of language (§ 6, 4), as the oldest, while the 
feebler and softer consonants distinguish forms of a later period, which 
consequently are more frequently used for the derivative and meta- 
phorical significations; e. g. M7P and m>3 to be smooth, to be shorn, to 
be bald; and even nbs to be ser Comp. “15 and “72, PX and pry, 
p2¥ and Ps, yo» and ‘yoy (od¥), ppm and + 727, and also the almost uni- 
versal softening of initial 1 and". In other instances however harder 
stems have been adopted at a later period from the Aramaic, (e. g. 19D, 
Hebr. m3n). Sometimes the harder or softer sound is essential to the 
imitative character of the word, as dba to roll (spoken of a ball, of the 
rolling of waves), but "74 more for a rough sound, as made in the act 
of scraping—=catow, sbow, verro; so in ax to cut stones or wood, we 
find a stronger sound than in 115 to cut grass, to mow. 


d) It appears also that those consonants, which resemble each other in 


strength or feebleness, are commonly associated in the formation of 
root-syllables, as YP, 03, 13, ‘32 (never V5, V4, 04, 1); YD, 7a (seldom 
15); OP, 74 (not wa). Rarely if ever are the first. two radicals the same 
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in the (triliteral) stem. The seeming exceptions come from the 
reduplication of the root, e. g. 7 Arab. 8385 or from other reasons. 
Comp. M23 in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants may be 
identical only in the so-called hollow stems (with middle 4 or %), e. g. 
yo, pox. On the contrary, the last two are very often the same (§ 67). 


e) The tendency to substitute smooth for harsh sounds (see letter ¢) is 
sometimes so great, that J, m, 7, especially when used as middle stem- 
letters, are even softened to vowels, as V2; yr (comp. O3&) to press, 
523, py, and many others. Comp. salvare, French sawver; calidus, Ital. 
caldo, in Naples caudo, French chaud; falsus, It. falso, in Calabria fauzu, 
French faux; and the pronunciation of the English words talk, walk. 


Comp. § 19, 5, Rem. 
f) The cases where the triliteral stems cannot safely be traced back 
_ to a biliteral root, may have arisen in part from a combination of 
two roots, by which were created corresponding expressions for compli- 
cated ideas. 
A fuller development of this active change in the primitive ele- 
ments of the language belongs to the Lexicon. 

4. To a secondary development (or later stage) of the 
language belong stem-words of four, and, in the case of 
nouns, even of five, consonants, These are, however, com- 
paratively far less frequent in Hebrew than in its sister dia- 
lects, especially Ethiopic. They spring from the extension 
of the triliteral stem. This extension of the form is effected 
in two ways:—a) by adding a fourth stem-letter ;—b) in some 
cases probably by combining into one word two triliteral 
stems, by which process even quinqueliterals are formed. Such 
lengthened forms as arise from the mere repetition of one or 
two of the three stem-letters, as bubup from Sup, JO20 from 
20, are not regarded as quadriliteral, but as variations in 
the so-called conjugation forms (§ 55). So likewise the few 


1 Letters which are not found associated as radicals are called encompa- 
tible. They are chiefly such as too strongly resemble each other, as ap, Pa, 
22, 25. Some letters, however, have been falsely considered incompatible, as 
4,5, which are found associated, e. g. in Dod and ban, softened from the 
harsher forms 73, "2. Comp. ypattés along with ypaPdny, dxth along 
with 3yS00¢, and much that is analogous in Sanskrit. 
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words which are formed by prefixing w, as nambw flame (from 
art), Aram. conj. Shiph él anu. 

Rem. on a). Some forms are made by the imsertion particularly 
of J and r between the first and second radicals; as no>, non to, shear 
off, to eat off; ma w=— sy sceptre (the form with " very frequent in 
Syr.); by the insertion of J we have from 521 to glow, mpy>t hot wind, - 
"NW tranquil (from 42NW) Job 21, 23, possibly also sada from an but. 
comp. Delitzsch in Is. 49, 21. Comp. the Aramaic bang to roll, as an 
expansion of the Pa‘él conjugation (corresponding to the Hebrew Pi‘ él). 
bsy, In Latin there is a corresponding strengthening of the stem; as 
findo, scindo, tundo, jungo (in Sansky., Class. VIL.) from fid, scid, axehds 
(=Eng. beaten), tud (=Eng. thud), jug (~Eng. yoke=Welsh iau). Ad- 
ditions are also made at the end, principally of 7 and »; as i173 axe, 
from TA to cut (comp. graze); bat orchard, from B7D; dy55 flower- 
cup, from yay cup; >35m to hobble which Ges. derived fore 409 is by - 
Dietrich referred to bon with the insertion of 4, v. Lex. 

Rem. on b). So probably are compounded »3"B frog Ex. 8, 1 ff., 
and mean meadow-saffron (or crocus, comp. Delitzsch on Is. 85, 1) 
Cant. 2, 1, although this explanation is not altogether certain. [Comp. 
Ges. Lex, 8th Ed. where 9745¥ is not regarded as a compound but, 
accor rding to Dietrich, a derivation from the Arabic form of the word 
( Oa) as the older, and this from the usual stem expansion]. Many 
words of this class may prove to have been taken from other languages 
(§ 1. 4) and therefore not appropriately considered here. 


5. To a special class as derived from an earlier stage of 
the language, in which other laws prevailed, or from mutil- 
ations of already developed word-stems belong the pronouns. 
At all events their very irregular mode of formation requires 
a special treatment (§ 32). In like manner the interjections 
(§ 105), as an immediate imitation of natural sounds stand 
outside of existing formative laws. On the other hand all 
the so-called particles (adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions) 
have in Hebrew, arisen from the fully developed nominal- 
stem, although in some instances, on account of their very 
great abbreviations, the original form is no longer distinguish- 
able, see § 99. 


1 Comp. Hupfeld’s System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung und der 
damit zusammenhangenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung, in the Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd, II, 8. 124 ff. 427 ff, 
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§ 31. 
OF GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE. 


1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems, 


‘and their inflection, are effected in two ways:—a) internally 


by changes in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels;— 
b) externally by the addition of formative syllables before or 
after. On the other hand the expression of grammatical 
relations through separate words by periphrasis (as in ex- 
pressing the comparative degree and several relations of case), 
belongs rather to the syntax than to that part of grammar 
which treats of forms. 

The second mode of forming words, viz., by agglutination, which 
is exemplified in the Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more 
ancient of the two. Yet other languages, and particularly the Semitic, 
had early recourse also to the first mode, viz., internal modification of 
the stem, and in the period of their youthful vigour developed a 
strong tendency to follow this process; but in their later periods this 
tendency continually diminished in force, so that it became necessary 
to use syntactical circumlocution.—This is exemplified in the Greek 
(Gincluding the modern), and in the Latin with its branches (called 
the Romance dialects). 


2. Both methods of formation and inflection are found 
together in Hebrew. That which is effected by vowel changes 
exhibits considerable variety (Sup, Sup, SUP; DMP, 2p, etc.). 


To this is joined in numerous cases the external formation 


(Sepnn, Supn, Sup? etc.), and even the formative additions 
undergo, also often, the inner transformation, e. g. >upn, 
Sopnn. The addition of formative syllables occurs, as in 
almost all languages, in the formation of the persons of the 
verb, where also the import of these annexed syllables is 
still, for the most part, perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47); more- 
over, it occurs in the distinction of gender and number in 
the verb and the noun. Of case-endings, on the contrary, 


- there appear in Hebrew only imperfect traces (§ 90). 
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CHAPTER I. 
OF THE PRONOUN. 


§ 32. 
OF THE PERSONAL OR SEPARATE PRONOUN. 


1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronouns ge- 
nerally) belongs to the oldest and simplest component parts 
of the language (§ 30, 5); and therefore it here claims our 
first attention, because it lies at the foundation of the in- 
flection of the verb (§§ 44, 47). 

9. The separate and primary forms of the personal pro- 
noun, which, as in Greek and Latin, serve to express more 
emphatically the subject-nominative, are the following: — 

Singular. Plural. 


1. com. "55x, in pause 7238; ! y | 1s com. 3A, in pause ne 
"oy, in pause "28 (0798, p.39M3), (58) 
m.nms (mx) in p. ans} m. OTS 
2. or mmx Pee ie TIA (MIA; JAN, ox} 
7. PS OMS, pron) pS iF on (on), man Ly 
ay" yn he, also it 7. 737 (A, 7) ! a 
(30 she, also it 
The forms included in parentheses seldom occur. A complete view 


of these pronouns, with their shortened forms (suffixes), is given in 
Paradigm A at the begiuning of this Grammar. Comp. also § 121. 


REMARKS. 
1. First Person. 


1, The form "23x is less frequent than "38 which is probably 
shortened from it. The former is found in the Pheenician, Moabitic 
and Assyrian, but in no other kindred dialect;’ from the latter are 


1 In Pheenician and Moabite (§ 2, 2) it is 728, without the ending *—, 
and in Punic anec (Plat. Pen. 5, 1, 8) or ’anekh (Plautt Poenulus, 5. 2, 35, 
comp. Sehréder, Phén. Sprache, S. 143); in Assyrian, anakw. In ancient 
Egyptian, ANEK, Coptic anok, nok. 
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formed the suffixes (§ 33). "238 prevails chiefly in the Pentateuch. In 
the Talmid "25x has almost entirely disappeared and in some later 
pooks wholly. The 0 is probably an obscuring of orig. a (comp. Aram. 
N28, Arab. dna). 

2. The formation of the plural in this and the following persons, 
though analogous with that of nouns, exhibits (as also in the pronoun 
of other languages) much that is peculiar and irregular. The short 
form 528, which resembles the suffix (§ 33), occurs only in Jer. 42, 6 
(k¢thibh). The form 99793 is found only six times; e. g, Num. 82, 32. 
(Gen. 42, 11 in pause 5372). In the Mischna the form 53x alone appears; 
in Arab. nachnu is the standard form. ; 

3. The first person only is always of the common gender, because 
one that is present speaking needs not the distinction of gender, as 
does the second person addressed (in Greek, Latin, English etc., the 
distinction is omitted here also), and as the third person spoken of 
which needs it still more (but see Rem. 6). 


II. Second Person. 


4, The forms MS, PX, DAN, MINX, are contracted from MM3x, etc., 
and the kindred dialects have still the » before the m, Arab. dnta, f. 
anti thou, plur. dntum, f. antinna ye. In Syriac max, fem. “M28 is 
written, but both are pronounced at; in the Western Aramaic MX stands 
for both genders. 

MN without 7 occurs only five times, e. g. Ps. 6, 4, and each time 
as K*thibh with Mmy as Qer7. As the vowels of the text belong to the 
Qer7 (§ 17), the reading of the K*thibh may have been Px, as an ab- 
breviation from Mmx (acc. to Aram., see above), for AX actually serves 
twice for masc., as in Num. 11, 15, Deut. 5, 24, Ezek. 28, 14. 

The feminine form was originally pronounced "MX, as in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. This form is still found in seven instances as 
Kethibh (e. g. Judg. 17, 2, 1 K. 14, 2), and shows itself also in the 
corresponding personal ending of the verb (see § 44, Rem. 4), specially 
before suffixes (73 sm SUP § 59, 1, ¢). The final 7 sound, however, was 
gradually given up (in Syriac also it was at length only written, not 
pronounced), and the “ therefore dropped, so that the Jewish critics, 
even in those seven passages, place in the @*r? mx, the Sh‘wa of 
which stands in the punctuation of the text ("MX, § 17). The same 
final "— appears, moreover, in the rare forms of the suffix, "3—, "37— 


(§§ 58, 91). 

5. The plurals Dmx, (HN (JAX), are blunted forms (comp. 27, Rem. 4, b) 
of pIMR (Arab. dntiim, Aram. FIMN, 71M2X), and FM or PHN (Arab. 
dintiinnd, Aram. 77HX, iN). Hence doubtless the fact that the suff. 
of the 2d pers. pl. perf. is added to the ending 5m (instead of Df or jf). 
ms is Gra Aeyopevov, being found only in Ez. 84, ee (so Kimchi, 

7 
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others jMX), and TAN (for which MSS have also Tims) occurs only 
four times, viz., in Gen. 81, 6, Ez. 18, 11, 20, 84,17 (18, 20 together 
with BFS for fem.). 


Il. Third Person. 


6. At the end of xin hi and x7 hi, the & seems to’be only an 
orthographic finish for the long open syllable, as in 84>, N°P 23, (§ 23, 3, 
Rem. 3), yet the writing with & is constant in the separate pronoun, 
and iT becomes 47 (but NT becomes 4) only as a toneless suffix 
(§ 33, 1) (In Arab., as in Syr., they write In and 5n but speak hina, 
hia, ht, and hiya, hié). TWowever this Arab. pronunciation, alone 
would decide nothing, as the vowel complement may be derived from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the 1 and 7; but the A‘thiopic 
we ti for xin, yét? for 8", shows that originally the 8 indicated a vowel 
termination’ (comp. Néldeke, Ztschr. der DMG Bd. XX, S. 459). 

The form NF stands in K°thibh in the Pentateuch (except in 11 
cases) also for the fem. as if similar to the epicene use of "3 for boy 
and girl (see § 2, 5, Rem.). But the punctators, whenever it stands 
for N°, give it the pointing N17, and require it to be read 87 (comp. 
6 17)."", 

7 The plural forms 07 (M27) and Mn (after pref. 44. 99) are 
derived from xin and x" in the same manner as BHX from MX. In 
Arab., where they are sounded hiim, hiinna, the obscure vowel- sound 
is retained, for which in Hebrew S‘eho’] stands also in the suffixes 
bi and 3 (comp. § 27, Rem. 4, 6). The S— in both forms (Fam, 
nih) is of demonstrative nature, but without "observable effect of the 
sense. In West Aram. (jam, am), Syr. heniin, Arab. Mimi, (archaist. 
for hwm) and Ethiop. (¢dmi) there is an 6 or @ appended, which 
appears ‘in Hebrew in the poetical forms 4a, ‘a-—, ja— (§ 58, 3, 
Rem. 1). In some passages may stands as feminine (Zech. 5, 11; Cant, 
6, 8; Ruth 1, 22). The quite anomalous ba-ss 2 K. 9, 18 should prob- 
ably be read OF"78. 

8. The pronouns of the third person NAN, RW, OF, jo, refer to 
things as well as persons. On their demonstrative meaning, see § 122, 1. 


1 In the inscription of Mésha‘ (see § 2, 2), 8 stands for N55 in line 6. 

2 Kautzsch does not accept the common opinion (v. Lex. 8th ed.) that 
this use of NT for N"7 is an archaism,—since the epicene use a) lacks 
analogy: in Sem. dialects, 4) is not in oldest texts outside the Pent., c) is wanting 
in the kindred text of Joshua, and since d) 87 occurs 11 times (Gen. 88, 25 
together with 817),—but regards it as an orthographic peculiarity arising from 
some revision of the text of the Pentateuch. He cites as deserving of con- 
sideration, the supposition of Levy that originally 81 was written for both 
forms (as it is found on the Moabite stone, see note above) and was then en- 
larged into 810 without regard to gender.-—Ed. 
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§. 33. 
THE SUFFIX PRONOUN. 


1. The full forms of the personal pronoun (the separate 
pronouns), as given-in the foregoing section, express only the 
nominative (but comp. § 121, 3): the accusative and genitive, 
on the contrary, are expressed mostly by shorter forms (or 
fragments) of them which are joined to the end of verbs, 
nouns, and particles (suffix pronouns, or usually suffixes); 
e. g. 1m (without accent) and § him and his (from xin he), thus 
ammbup Ihave killed him, wanvap or (with ahu contracted to 6) 
Smbup thou hast killed him, smo7 and jor his horse. she 

The same method occurs in all other Semitic tongues, as also in 
the Egyptian, Persian, Finn, Tartar and others; but in Greek, Latin 
and German, we find only slight traces of it, as Tathp pov for TatTHp 

2.00, Lat. eccwm in Plautus for ecce ewm, Germ. er gab’s for er gab es. 


9. As to the cases which these suffixes indicate, let it be 
remarked that— 


a) When joined to verbs, they denote the accusative (but 
comp. § 121, 4), as in aMmMoup J have killed him. | 

b) When joined to substantives, they denote the genitive 
(like matte pov, pater ejus), and then serve as possessive 
pronouns, a8 "2% (abh-i!) my father, ior his horse (an- 

: swering to the Latin equus ejus or equus suus, Comp. 
§ 124, 1,0). 

c) When joined to particles, they denote either the genitive 
or the accusative, according as the particle involves the 
meaning of a noun or a verb, e. g. "MN (prop. my vicinity) 
with me, like Lat. mea causa, on the contrary 2235 behold 

_ me, Lat. ecce me. 292 literally interstitium met “between me.” 


@) The Indo-Germanic dative and ablative of the pronoun 
are expressed by combining with the suffixes the pre- 
positions, that are signs of these cases (> to sign of the 
dative, 2 in, Ja from, § 102), as i> to him (Lat. e¢ and sibi), 
‘2 in him, »20 from me. . 
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3. The suffixes of the 2d person (q—, etc.) are formed 
with the & (and not 4) sound, based on an exchange of these 
two sounds exemplified also elsewhere.’ 


So likewise in all the Semitic tongues; but in Ethiopic also the 
verbal form is gatalka (thou hast killed)=Heb. m>0p. 


4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative), and the suffix 
of the noun (the genitive), are mostly the same in form, but 
sometimes they differ, e. g. "»— me, \— my. 

Paradigm A at the beginning of this Grammar, gives a view of all 
the forms of the pronoun, both separate and suffix; fuller explanations 
about the suffix to the verb and the mode of attaching it to the verb 
will be found in §§ 58—61, about the suffix to the noun in § 91, about 
prepositions with suffixes in § 103, about adverbs with suff. in § 100, 5. 


§ 34. 
THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


f Pst (mi, ir)- these. 


The feminine form mt is (6 obse. fr. orig. @) for MNT (comp. XI=O1; 
for the feminine ending m, see § 80), and the forms ‘it, 5%, which are 
both of rare occurrence, come from MNT by dropping m. In Ps. 182, 12 
it is used as relat., v. Lex. For mXt is found Jer. 26, 6 in K¢thibh mms 
(with article and demonstrative a=) bx and AN are plural by usage, 
and not by grammatical form. The former (dX) occurs only in the 
Pentateuch and then always with the article as Dyn and 1 Chr. 20, 8, 
(without 4). Both the singular and the plural is applicable to things as 
well as to persons. 


Sing. m. 77° | is Plur. com. 73% (rarely 5x) 


1 That a palatal (k) and lingual (¢) are liable to be exchanged, is mani- 
fest from the speech of young children, who frequently confound them, ag 
likkie for little. Obvious instances of this exchange are found in many lan- 
guages, as Gr. daiw=xalw, Gr. tle—=Aeol. xtc, Lat. quis, and in the Hebrew 
itself TNV—=NPY to drink. There is thus a strong presumption that the pro- 
noun of the second person in the Semitic languages must have had two forms, 
one with & and the other with ¢, as MDX and Ox, DEN and OMN.—Tr. 

2 In many languages the demonstratives begin with d, hence called the 
demonstrative sownd, which is, however, interchanged with a sibilant (as in 
Heb. ™) or a rough breathing. Thus in Aram. &3, N35 73) 32 this, Arab. dha, 
dhi, dha; Sanskr. sa, sa, tat; Gr. 6, q, 76; Goth. sa, s6, thata; Germ. da, 
der, die, das; Eng. the, this, that; Welsh dyna; hyn, hyna; hwn, hon, ete. 
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A secondary form 37 is used only in poetry. It stands 
mostly for the relative (like Eng. that for who), and serves 
alike for the sing. and plur. and for both genders, like 1x 
(736). Cf § 129, 2. 

Rem. 1. This pronoun receives the article (475, PNI0, TENT, NN) 
according to the same rules as the adjectives, §-111, 2 and § 122, 1. 

2, Rarer secondary forms, with stronger demonstrative force, are 
nibh Gen. 24, 65, 37,19; m5 fem. Ez, 86, 35, and shortened TE mase. 
in Judg. 6, 20, 1 Sam. 14, 1, 17, 26; but fem. in 2 K. 4, 25, In Arabic 
there is a corresponding form *allddhi, as relative pronoun. 

3, Also the personal pronouns of the 3d person often have a demon- 
strative force, see § 122,1. Some other pronominal stems occur among 
the particles, § 99—105. . 


§ 35. 
THE ARTICLE, 


By nature the article is a demonstrative pronoun, akin 
to the pronoun of the 3d person. It nowhere occurs in Hebrew 
as an independent word, but always in closest connection 
with the word before which it stands; and it usually takes 
the form -n, with a short sharp-spoken @ and a doubling of 
the following consonant (by Daghe’sh forte), e. g. wan the 
sun, “vn the river for “87M (see § 20, 3, b). 

When, however, the article (‘n) stands before a word 
beginning with a guttural, which (according to § 22, 1) cannot 
be doubled, then the short and sharp @ (Pa’thich) is mostly 
lengthened into @ (Qa’més) or 4 (S°gho’l). 

But to be more particular:— 

1) Before the weakest guttural 8 and before \ (§ 22, 1 
and 5, comp. § 27, Rem. 2, 6) the vowel of the article is 
always lengthened into Od'més, as axn the father, WN the 
other, ox the mother, tox the man, inn the light, DONT 
6 Bede, S34 the foot, 7X earth becomes PINT, BRIN the head, 
pwn the evil-doer. 

2) For the other gutturals there occurs either a sharpened 
syllable (virtual doubling § 22, 1),—especially with n and 7, 
less often with »— or the doubling is wholly omitted. In the 
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first case the article retains —, the syllable remaining virtu- 
ally closed; in the second, the Pd'thich is either slightly 
lengthened to — or fully to —. The following cases are to 
be distinguished: — 7 


A) When the guttural is followed by any other vowel than 
a (—) or 6 (—), then—1) before the Stronger m and m, 
the article regularly remains 9, as NINN that, wn the. 
month, 715 the force, but with some rare exception, as 
in "nn Gen. 6, 19, pyana Is. 17, 8 and always in oAn, 
mann, mam those;—2) before » Pa’thich becomes gene- 
rally Qa’més, as P¥m the eye, WIA the city, ayn the 
servant, pl. o4ayn. (Exceptions in Is. 24, 2; 42, 18, 
Jer. 12, 9, Prov. 2, iG) 


B) But when the guttural is followed by @ (—), then— 
1) before m and » the article is always =, provided it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable, else it is 7, 
€. g. DYN the people, mm the mountain, pen (in pause), 
mh towards the mountain, on the contrary DANn the 
mountains, 9m the guilt;—2) before nm the article is al- 
ways 7}, without regard to the place of the tone, as Donn 
the wise, pinn the strong, ann the festival, “min the live 
Lev. 16, 20; so also—3) before mM, as *$mn the sickness, 
Dwsnn the months. On the contrary monn according 
to 4, 1.) 


Gender and number, as in English and Welsh, have no 
influence on the form of the article 


Rem. 1. The form of the Hebrew (also the Pheenician) article ‘4 
seems to have originated from bh, the 5 of which however has been 
constantly assimilated to the next letter (as in Mp* from npbs, § 19, 2). 
This assimilation is to be accounted for from the enclitic nature of the 
article. In the Arabic it sounds 5x (pronounced hal by the modern 
Bedawin’), the 5 of which is likewise assimilated, at least before all 
letters like s and ¢, and before J, m and r; e.g. al-Qoran but ’as-sana 
(Bed. has-sana)= Heb. mun the year. The Arabic article itself occurs 
also in the Old Testament prob. in the Arabic name sind Gen. 10, 26, 
in D°¥2>8 1K. 10, 11, 12 (also praise 2 Ch. 2,7, 9, 10, 11) perhaps 


1 See Wallin in the Zeitschr. d. D, Morgenl. Ges. Bd. VI, 8. 195, 217. 
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sandal wood (acc. to Ges. fr. Sansk. mocha}, but comp. Lex. 8th ed.), 
and perhaps also in wWrssee ice, hail= 35 (Arab. gibs) Hz. 18, 11, 13, 
38, 22, and perhaps also pip Per? in Proy. 80, 31, 

2. When the prepositions a; >, and the 3 of comparison (§ 102, 2, b): 
come before the article, the n is dropped by contraction, and the 
preposition® takes its points (§ 19, 3, b, and § 23, 4), as p»awa in the 
heaven for by2ita, Dy? to the people for nym, BNA in the mountains. 
Exceptions appear almost exclusively in the later books (Ezr. Eccl. 

* Neh. Chr.; yet comp. 1 Sam. 18, 21, Ps. 86, 6. Elsewhere e. g. 2 K. 7, 12 
the Massora, in @*r? requires the Syncope). But in 8 places with 3, 
the M remains in DinsD Gen. 89, 11, etc. but oftener without hn, as pina 
Gen. 25, 31,33. But see 1 Sam. 18, 21, Ps, 86, 6.—With 1 (and), the 
Dn always remains, as 523) and the pede. 


§ 36. 
THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


_ The relative pronoun is the same for all genders and 
numbers, viz., "tx who, which. In the later books, (esp. Eccl. 
Lam. and the late Psalms) as well as in Canticles constantly 
and in Judges occasionally, instead of this full form we have 
(with the 8 elided and the " assimilated, § 19, 2, 3), more 
rarely w Judg. 5, 7, Cant. 1, 7, once % before x Judg. 6, 17 
(else % before gutturals), and before © even w* Eccl. 3, 18, 
and according to some (e. g. Kimchi) also 2, 22. On the 
mode of expressing the cases of the relative, see § 123, 1. On 
the signification see Lex. 8th ed. 


1 So also éhéyac=elephant is most likely derived from the Sanskrit 7bhas 
(elephant), with the Semitic article 55 or >X prefixed.—Tr. 

2 Arab. alqawm with the signification of mzlitia (Heerbann). 

3 The prep. 7, if prefixed before the article (as rarely happens, § 102, 1), 
does not take its place, but becomes 2, as in prawn in 2 Ch, 7, 1, for the 
usual D°2U a from the heavens.—Tr. 

4 In Pheenician the full form “WS does not occur, but ©, esp. in the ioe 
Ph. (Plawt. Poen.) pronounced sa, sw, s?, and WX (pron. asse=WN, esse but ~ 
also as, es, 78, ws, ys), Schréder’s Phon. Sprache, p. 162—66. Comp. above 
in § 2,7. Also in modern Hebrew the “3 has become quite predominant. 
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eeaT 
THE INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. The interrogative pronoun (about persons) is "9 who? 


and (about things) m1 what? 


the 


According to Olshausen M2 what? was originally m2, which in 
close connection (vy. below) was assimilated with the following con- 
sonant. The forms ‘M2, a etc. (with Daghé'sh forté conj.) can however 
be sufficiently explained from the close uttering of the words. It 
should be further remarked that a@) in closest connection stands “A 
md with Mdqge'ph and Dagheé'sh forte conjunctive (§ 20, 2) as e-a 
what to thee? and even in one word, as D352 what to you? Is. 8, 15. 
m2 what is this? Ex. 4, 2;—b) before gutturals in close connection 
with Mégqgé'ph or a conjunctive accent it. either likewise receives 
Pi thach with the Daghe’sh implied in the guttural (§ 22, 1)— so espe- 
cially before m, and (Gen. 81, 36, Job 21,21) before m,—or the doubling 
is wholly omitted. In the latter case either @ is lengthened into Qa'més 
comp. § 35, 1,—so always before 8 and ",—or only slightly lengthened 
into S’ghd'l, especially before 2, 7, 4 (before 5 however also 772). The 
omission of the implied doubling also occurs, as a rule, with the hard 
gutturals, when they have no Qa més and then it stands 2 or 9 the 
latter especially before 4, 9 when Mdgqé'ph follows. The longer forms 
79 and 79 also remain before non-gutturals if the connection does not 
take place through Mdqqgé'ph, but by a simple conj. accent. As a rule 
then 79 stands, but, by a wider separation from the chief tone we have 
also a3 Is. 1, 5. Ps. 4, 3 (upon 72 in the combination maa, Wa> and 
even ma 1 Sam. 1, 8, comp. § 102, 2, d). ¢) in great pause m3 ‘stands 
without exception, also generally with smaller distinctivi, and almost 
always before gutturals (79 in. very rare cases only). On the other 
hand 7 stands also occasionally before letters that are not guttural, 
as 094 dip 79 what voice, etc.? 1 Sam. 4, 6, 2 K.1, 7, but only when 
the tone of the clause is far removed from the word; moreover, in the 
form 1723, Maa (see under Ma in the Heb. Lexicon). 


2. Both "9 and ma occur also as indefinite pronouns, in 
sense of whoever, whatever; see § 123, 3. 
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§ 38. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


% 1. The verb is, in the Hebrew, the most elaborated part 
of speech as to inflection, and also the most important, inas- 
much as it mostly contains the word-stem (§ 30), and its 

various modifications are, to a great extent, the basis for 

_ the forms of the other parts of speech. 


2. Verbal stems are either original or derived. They 
may be divided, in respect to their origin, into three 
classes,— 

a) Primitives, representing the simple stem, e. g. 929 to 
reign. 

b) Verbal derivatives, those derived from primitives, e. g. 
pix to justify, pyaxn to Justify one’s self, from px to be 
just; usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

c) Denominatives, those derived from nouns (both primitive 
and derivative), e. g. Sax and 5nx fo pitch a tent, from 
dmik tent; wenwin to take root and 78 to root out, from 
WI a root. 

The noun, from which the denominative verb comes, is in most 
cases itself derivative; ee the meaning shows that the orig. stem 
ig nominal and not verbal, e. g. 72> to be white, hence 42> a brick, 
and hence again j2> to make ibnickes ; from 435 to be prolific comes 
43 @ fish, and hence again 355 to fish. 


§ 39. 


1. The 3d person singular of the Perfect, in the simple 
form of the primitive verbs (i. e. in Qal, see No. 4) is generally 
regarded as the stem or ground-form of the verb, as dup he 
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has killed, S22 he was heavy, op he was little." From this are 
derived the other persons of the Perfect, and also the Parti- 
ciple. Another stem-form, more simple still, is the Infinitive, 
as Sup, also Sup, with which the Imperative and the Imperfect 
(see § 47) inant themselves. 

Both groundforms contain the idea of a noun (§ 44, 1) and both 
have therefore this analogy in noun forms. More closely considered the 
second ground-form, which is generally monosyllabic (Arab. qgatl, qitl, 
qiutl) may be called the abstract, and the first, consisting of two syl- | 
lables (Arab. gdtdld, qgdtild, qgatuld), the concrete. The same analogy 
prevails in the division of nouns into abstract and concrete. 

In verbs whose second radical is 1, the full stem appears only in 
the second form which is accordingly adopted to represent the verb; 
e. g. Inf. 38 to turn, of which the 3d person Perf. is 38 he turned; 
also most stems with middle %, e. g. 15 to gudge.. : 

2. From the simple form of the primitives, viz., Od, are — 
formed, according to an unvarying analogy in all verbs, the 
verbal derivatives, each distinguished by a specific change in 
the form of the stem, with a corresponding definite change in 
its signification (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative; 
reflexive, reciprocal, partly with corresponding passive forms); 
e. g. ‘TA 10 learn, 2 to cause to learn, to teach; arb to lie, 
320M to cause to lie, to lay; wpt to judge, wEw: to contend in 
judgment, to litigate. In other languages such words are 
regarded as new, derivative verbs, e.g. G. fallen, fillen=E. 16 
fall, to fell, G. trinken, trinken=K. drink, drench, lL. lactére 
(to suck), lactire (to give suck); jacére (to throm), jacére (to 
lie down); ytvovat, yevvdw. But in Hebrew, where these 
formations are incomparably more regular than (e. g.) in the 
German, Latin and Greek, they are usually called, since the 
time of Reuchlin, conjugations® (the Heb. grammarians call 
them 03°23 1. e. formations, more correctly species) of the 
primitive form, and both in the grammar and lexicon are 
always treated of in connection, as parts of the same verb. 


1 For brevity’s sake the sense of the Heb. stem is expressed in the Infini- 
tive, in most of our grammars and lexicons, thus a) to learn, prop. he has 
learned. 

* The term conjugation must therefore be taken here in a totally different 
sense from what it bears in Greek and Latin grammar, 


a 
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8. The changes of the primitive form consist partly in 
varying its vowels, and doubling the middle consonant (Sup, 
DMP; SDP, suip); comp. G. liegen, legen; fallen, fallen. K. to 
lie, to lay; to fall, to fell; partly in the repetition of one or 
two stem consonants >bup, du2up and finally in the addition 
of formative letters or syllables (Sup>, comp. E. to speak, to 
bespeak; to count, to recount; to bid, to forbid), to which some- 
times the first is united, as Sapmn. Comp. § 31, 2. 

In the Aramzean this is effected less by the change of vowels than 
by the addition of formative syllables; so that, for instance, all the 
passives are formed as reflexives by the prefix syllable M&, MX. The 
Arabic is rich in both methods, while the Hebrew holds also here the 
middle place (§ 1, 6). 

4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement 
of these so-called conjugations. The common practice, how- 
ever, of giving to them still the old technical designations, 
prevents any error. The simple form is called Qdl (Op light, 
because it has no formative additions); the others (o™25 
heavy, because weighted as it were with formative additions) 
take their names from the Paradigm (or pattern) used by the 
old Jewish grammarians, viz. yp he has done.’ Several of 
them have passives which distinguish themselves from their 
actives by more obscure vowels. The most common conjuga- 


‘tions (including (dl and the passives) are the seven following; 


but only a few verbs exhibit them all:— 

Active. Passive. 
1. Qal, Sup to kill. (wanting) 
2. Niph 41, sup to Kill one’s self; also passive.” 


1 This verb, on account of the guttural which it contains, is unsuitable 
for a Paradigm, and has been exchanged by some for 728, which has this 


’ advantage, that all its conjugations are actually in use in the Old Testament, 


but the disadvantage, that there is some indistinctness in the pronunciation of 
some of its forms, as in mops, Dmips. The Paradigm SUP, in common use 
since the time of Danz, obviates this inconvenience, and is especially adapted 
to the comparative treatment of the Semitic languages, inasmuch as it is found 
with a slight change (Arab. and Ethiop. bmp) in them all. In Hebrew, it is 
true, it occurs only a few times in Qa, and that only in poetry; yet it may 
be retained as a type or model sanctioned by usage. 
2 Comp. § 51, 2 d.- 
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Active. Passive. 
3. Pi‘é'l, dup to massacre. 4, Pua’, DUP. 
5. Hiph il, dup to cause to kill. 6. Hoph'a’l, dupn. 
7. Hithpaé/l, bypnn to Kill one’s self. (Hothp#a'l, Sopra.) 


There are several other less frequent conjugations, of which. — 
some, however, are more common than these in the kindred 
languages; and in the weak (see § 41) or irregular verb in 
Hebrew they sometimes take the place of the usual con- 
jugations (§ 55). 

In Arabic there is a greater variety of forms, and their arrange- 
ment is more appropriate. Arranged after the Arabic manner, the 
Hebrew conjugations would stand thus:—1. Qdl. 2. Prél and Pua’. 
3. Poel and Pé'al(§ 55,1). 4. Hiphil and Hoph'dl. 5. Hithpaxé'l. 
and Hothpad'l. 6. Hithpoel (§ 55, 1). 7. Niphid/l. 8. Hithpd él (§ 54, 
Rem. 2). 9. Piel (§ 55,2). The more appropriate division is into three 
classes: —1. The intensive Pv'é7, with the analogous form Hithpa@é1;— 
2. The causative Hiph'tl, and its analogous forms Shdph' él, Tiph‘é1;— 
3. The reflexive and passive Niph dl. 


§ 40. 


1. It is chiefly from these conjugations or derivative forms, 
that the Hebrew verb obtains a certain affluence and com- 
pass. In moods and tenses however it is poor, having only two 
tenses, the Perfect (or Preterite) and the Imperfect (or Future),' 
besides an Imperative, (active) an Infinitive (with two forms), 
and a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and rela- 
tive, are expressed either by these forms alone (hence the 
diversity in the senses of the same form, §§ 125—129), or by 
syntactical combination. The Jussive and the Optative are 
partly indicated by expressive modifications of the Imperfect 
(see § 48). 


1 See note on § 47. Gesenius, like other Hebraists, called the tenses the 
Preterite and the Future; but since Ewald adopted the names Perf, and Imperf. 
instead, Rddiger and most of the present Orientalists have followed the example, 
which therefore may now be accepted as the most approved style; though one 
may not be able to see clearly any decided advantage in the change of ter- 
minology, and hence the name Future is used in my Heb. Lexicon, as being 
more convenient. The truth is, that the well-known difficulty about the Hebrew 
tenses remains practically the same on either system.—Z’r. 
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2. In the inflection of the Perf. and Impf. as to the per- 
sons, the Hebrew differs from the Western languages, since 


it has distinct forms for both genders (in most instances), 


just as in the personal pronoun, by whose incorporation with the 


_ verb-stem the personal inflection of these tenses is formed. 


As a preliminary view for the beginner, we exhibit here 
in a Table the formative syllables (a/formatives and preforma- 
tives) of both tenses. Fuller information concerning them will 
be found in §§ 44—47, in connection with the Paradigms. 


Perfect. 

Sing. Plur. 
3 Mm. ces aT é 31: b) 
en : 
ss ; 2m. om 
2 i GM 9 Se Py fae) 
. CE, hn cn 3D 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Plur. 
3 mM. , 3m 34 5 
ay. m 2 fe orp nm 
2 m. a 2m. b) mr 
a mn cig de or nm 
lee x Ie: 5 

§ 41. 


The general analogy in the inflection of verbs, which is 
normally exhibited in the stems with strong and firm con- 
sonants, holds good for all verbs; and the deviations which 
occur from this model of the strong or regular verb, are only 
modifications owing to the peculiar nature and the feebleness 
of many consonants, viz.— 

a) When one of the stem-letters or radicals is a guttural, 
which occasions various vowel (not consonant) changes, 

according to § 22 (guttural verb, §§ 62—65) 
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b) When a stem-letter disappears by assimilation (§ 19, 2) 
or contraction (contracted verb, §§ 66, 67), as in wy>, 33D. 

c) When one of the radicals is a feeble letter (§§ 23, 24), 
so that many changes appear through its commutation, 
omission or quiescence (quiescent or feeble verb, §§ 68—75), 
as in Aw, Dp, Niwa, m3. 

NB. The letters of the old Paradigm d95 are used in naming the 
letters of the stem, 5 denoting the first radical, ¥ the second, and > 
the third. Hence the expressions, verb 8D for a verb whose first radi- 
‘cal is 8 (prime radicalis &); verb Hn" for one whose third radical is 4 
(tertice radicalis 4); verb ¥"» (9 doubled) for one whose second and 
third radicals are the same (medic radicalis geminate). 


I. THE STRONG VERB. 
Paradigm B. 
E. G. dup to kill, 722 to be heavy, yup to be small. 
§ 42, 


As the rules for the inflection of the strong or regular verb apply, 
with only occasional modifications, to all the weak or irregular verbs, 
it will be most convenient, and at the same time set the subject in the 
clearest light to the learner, if while treating of the former, we present 
whatever belongs to the general analogy of the verb. z 

Paradigm B (together with the above Table of the formative 
syllables in § 40, 2) exhibits a complete view of the usual and normal 
forms. Full explanations are given in the following paragraphs 
(§§ 43—55), where every subject is elucidated on ‘its first occurrence; 
thus, under Qadl the inflections of the Perfect, and of the Imperfect 
with its modifications, are minutely explained with reference also to 
the other conjugations; and under the strong verb are given the forms 
and significations of conjugations which apply also to the weak, etc. 


A, THE PURE STEM, OR QAL. 


§ 43. 
ITS FORM AND SIGNIFICATION. 


The common form of the 3d person Perf. in Qal is dur 


key 
with a short @ (Pi'thdch) in the second syllable, especially in 
transitive verbs. There is also a form with: é (Sé’ré), and 


§§ 43. 44. QAL AND ITS INFLECTION. 1S 


another with 6 (Chd'lém), in the second syllable; the two 
latter are usually found with intransitive meaning, and serve 
for expressing states and qualities, e. g.25 to be heavy, Fup 
to be small. Sometimes the transitive meaning is distin- © 
guished from the intransitive of the same stem by the aid of 
vocalization, as xo to fill (Est. 7, 5), xd to be full (comp. 
§ 47, Rem. 2); but also with the same (intrans.) sense for 
both forms, as ap and a p to approach. 


In Paradigm B a verb middle A, a verb middle EH and a verb 
middle O are given side by side. The second example 733 shows, at 
the same time, the effect of inflection in the setting of Daghé ‘sh lene. 


Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal one, 
and hence the distinction between the transitive and intransitive! 
meaning depends on it. The Qa’més of the first syllable is lengthened 
from original @ (comp. Arab. gdtdld) but it can be maintained in Hebrew 
only before the tone,—or at most with the secondary tone or Méthégh—; 
in other places, like all so-called pretonic vowels (d, @) it becomes vocal 
Sh°wa on the shifting of the tone, as ph>up. In Aramezan it wholly 
disappears in the root itself, as bup—Heb. M5 


2, Examples of denominatives in Q&l:—“”an to cover with pitch, 
from "v2t} pitch; m2" to salt, from m>% salt, v. § 38, 2,¢. 


§ 44. 
PERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION, 


1. The inflection of the Perfect, in respect to person, 
number and gender, is effected by the addition of fragments 
of the personal pronouns and signs of 3 fem. sing. and 3 pl. 
(afformatives) to the end of the ground-form, which expresses 
the predicate idea. In explaining this connection, we may treat 
the ground-form as a participle’ or a verbal adjective, but ex- 


1 The intransitive forms are in Arabic qgatilad, qatiula; consequently, in 
Hebrew (after rejecting the closing vowel) 2 in the accented syllable is re- 
gularly lengthened to @, wu to 0. 

2 On the intimate connection between the Perfect and the Participle or 
verbal adjective, see what has been already said in § 39, 1. In intransitive 
verbs they have the same form, as nba he was full, and full; JOR he was 
small, and small. In transitive verbs the participle presents, indeed, a different 
form (YP), but yet with DUP may be compared the nominal form dup, though 
generally it is expressive of quality, as B2T wise, ANT gold (§ 84, 1). 

8 
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pressing by itself the 3d pers. sing. masc. Perfect; as Sup he 
has killed, m-SUp thou hast killed (as it were killing-thou, or 
killer-thou, a hiller wast thou, AMX Sup), Ni he was fearing, 
om-x7 fearing were ye (for (Ox xv). In the second pers. sing. 
and pl. this is readily seen as well as in Sop we have killed 
for 2x Sup. In the first person sing. *m>up we have 4m, which 
probably virtue of an exchange of 5 ‘for m (comp. § 33, 3) 
has come directly from »>3x.’ In the third person, | — (origin- 
ally m—, comp. Rem. 4) is a mark of the feminine (as in the 
noun § 80, 2), and 4 (orig. 7h, as still in Deut. 8, 3, 16, Is. 26, 
16; comp. wd as termination of the masc. pl. of nouns in 
written Arabic) is a sign of the plural. 

In the Indo-Germanic tongues, the personal inflections originated 
in the same manner, by appending pronominal forms, as is shown in 
Sanscrit and Greek; e. g. from the stem, as (to be) Sans. asmi, etpt, 
Doric éypt (for éopt) Iam, where the ending pt belongs to pot and 
we; Sans. asi, Dor. éoot thou art, where ot is identical with ob; Sans. 
asti, éot! he is, where tl answers to the pronoun 70, etc. But the 
etymology in all these languages (except in Welsh) is more obliterated 
than in Hebrew. This is partly true also of inflection in the other 
Semitic languages; e. g. Ist pers. Arab. gataltu, Syr. getleth, where the 
characteristic 2 is lost. 

2. The characteristic Pa'thdch of the second syllable be- 
comes Sh’wd before an afformative beginning with a vowel, 
because it then would stand in an open syllable (thus msUp, 
WOR: but in pause Sup, up). Before an afformative begin- 
ning with a consonant, the Pa'thich remains in the tone syl- 
lable (méup, Moup, "MIup, Wp; in pause mbup etc.) as well 
as before it. In the latter case however the Od'més of the first 
syllable, standing no longer before the tone is reduced to 
Shwd, thus; ahbup, jm>wp; comp. § 27, 3 and § 43, Rem, 1. 

Rem. 7 Verbs middle EH, falling back in their inflection to the 
type of verbs middle A, generally lose in Heb. as in Ethiopic (but 
not in Arabic and Aramean), the EH sownd, which passes over into 
Pi thiich, as the Paradigm shows. This tendency comes from the laws 


t See Note to § 33, 3 by Dr. Davies—Rédiger held that the demonstrative 
was inserted before the simple germ of the pronoun ("—) as if to form 
TARR, "NN after the analogy of MM; others (Gesenius, Ewald) maintained that 
“HIN, "AN may have been ancient forms actually in use for "IN. The ex- 
planation given above, as adopted by Kawtesch from Olshausen, is much 
simpler.—~ Hd. 
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of vocalisation of the accented closed penult, which does not easily 
take Sé’ré, and not at all the Chi’réq shortened from Se’ré. The ori- 
ginal ‘E appears, however, in open syllable; regularly $0 in the feeble 
stems N"> (§ 74, Rem. 1); in strong stems only in pause, e. g. MPAI she 
cleaves (not MPa 23), Job 29, 10; comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23, Job 41, 15; even 
in a closed pausal syllable, e. g. 28 Deut. 88, 12 (but 42 without the 
pause Is. 32, 16). 

2. In some feeble stems middle A, the & under the second radical 
sometimes passes over into (—), in one oe also into (—), when 
the syllable is closed and toneless. Thus ‘mb anu I have asked him 
1 Sam. 1, 20, EMDNY ye have asked 1 Sam. 12, 13; 25, 5; Job 21, 29; 
rw ye possess Deut. 4,1, 22; alot iaabl Deut. 17, L, oma Deut. 19, 1; 
sane I have begotten thee Ps. 2,7 (comp. Num. 11, 12, Jer. By ON, als} 10); 
pMw5) Mal. 8, 20. The Z in these forms may be simply an attenuated 
a (§ 27, Rem. 2,3), which is also favored by the following sibilant or labial 
and esp. sustained by the consimilation of the vowels; but see § 64, 
Rem.1, § 69, Rem. 4 and Davies’ Heb, Lex. on a secondary form Med. E. 

3. In verbs middle O, Ché/lém is retained in the inflection-where 
it has the tone, as M735 thou hast trembled, nS" in pause for 153° they 
could, But when the tone is thrown forward, Ché/lém becomes 
Qa’més-chati’ph, as “H>>" I have prevailed over him Ps. 18, 5, mes" 
(see § 49, 3). and thow wilt be able Ex. 18.523) 

4, Uncommon forms: Sing. 3. fem. in n— (as in Arab., Ethiop., 
Aram.), e. g. mDIN it has gone Deut. 82, 36. Before suffixes this is the 
prevailing form § 59, 1, @); so with stems n"5 partly in the form m— 
(as often w. verbs N">, g 74, Rem. 1) partly with disapp. of — bef. the 
pleon. ending N—, e. g. nbs § 75, Rem. 1.—In Ez. 81, 5 Nw 73a ace, to 
Aram. orthog. for M3=:. =. masc. 1m (differing only orthogr aphically) 
for m, as HM thou hast been unfaithful Mal. 2, 14; comp. Gen. 8, 12.— 
Pe fem. sometimes has still a Yodh at the end, Gapaiete. in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, as "M224 Jer. 81, 21 (which really means "m255 pointed 
as if without %, cf. “BN in § 32, Rem, 4). Thus we have the form smbup 
always before suffixes (§ 59, 1, €).—1. com. sometimes without Yédh, 
as M35 in Ps, 140, 13, Job 42, 2, 1 K. 8, 48, Ezek. 16, 59, This, how- 
ever, ‘is found only in the K*thibh and is probably only a curtailed form 
anal. w. 2. fem. meUp (comp. Aram. 1st pers. nec ; the Q*ri has the 
full form.—Plur. 2. fem. ab (according to others mm) Amos 4, 3 (as 
m follows it may be merely dittogr aphy; but cf. TMX § 32, Rem. 5).— 
3. com. 3 times with the old plural ending 4} (but often in Aram. and 
Samar.), as ji27> they know Deut. 8, 3,16 (probably to avoid a hiatus) 
and Is, 26, 16, or with a superfluous & (according to Arabic orthography 


1 Almost all these forms, which in Hebrew are infrequent, are the usual 


ones in the kindred dialects, and they may be called Aramaisms, Syriasms, and 
Arabisms. It should be understood however that they have not been taken 
from these dialects but merely indicate a return to more original forms. 


oe 
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§ 23, 3, Rem. 3), as N'D>M Josh. 10, 24, Is, 28, 12. For the Impf. with 
yi see § 47, Rem. 4. 

5. With the afformatives (Mm), "M, 12, which are generally unaccented 
the word is Mil‘é (e. g. mbop); with the others it is Milra (§ 15, 2). 
The place of the tone is shifted,—a) by the pause (§ 29, 4), where it is. 
moved backwards, and at the same time the vowel of the second 
syllable, if it has become a Sh*wa (—), is restored, as mbup for nsup 
(APSs f. HPs), sup for up (Ns f. aNd”; ;—b) in certain cases after 
Waw consecutive of the Perfect (see § 49, 3), 


§ 45. 
THE INFINITIVE OF QAL. 


The Infinitive, strictly a verbal substantive, has two 
forms, a shorter and a longer. The shorter form (Infinitive 
construct), in Odi >up, is used in various ways, partly in con- 
nection with the Paonia suffixes, and as governing the 
genitive as well as the accusative of the object (§ 133), partly 
in connection with prepositions before it, as 5wp> for to kill 
(§ 132, 2) and finally in dependence upon substantives (as 
genitive) or upon verbs (as accusative of the object). \ The 
longer form (Infinitive absolute), in Qal Siup, is limited to the © 
expression of the abstract verbal idea, without regard to the 
subject or object of the action. It stands most frequently, 
when added to a finite verb of the same stem, as an adverbial 
accusative (see § 131),’ 

To the flexibility and variety in the uses of the Infin. 
constr. and the inflexibility of the Infin. absolute corresponds 
also their vocalisation. The latter has Ché’/ém unchangeable, 
but the former has Ché’lém changeable (hence with suff. DUP 
qotli’). 

Besides 2UP, the Infin. Q&l has also the following unusual forms:— 

) >UP, e. g. AW to lie down Gen. 84, 7, paw to sink He. 12, 4 especi- 

ally with verbs which have @ in the second syllable of the imperfect 
or with those whose second or third stem consonant is a guttural 


(frequently in addition to the usual form). Before suffixes the form 
DLP becomes dup or by attenuating @ into 7 DOP, eC g. "S22 Job 7, 19. 


1 In the Paradigms, the Inf. constr., as the predominant form, is put be- 
fore the other, under the name of Infinitive zat’ e&oy7y. 
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b) Mbup and, attenuated from it, MP; Mvp and Mvp (feminine forms 
from >UP and dup mostly used with ‘intransitive verbs and partly 
beside forms without feminine- -endings); as Maws to trespass, ONY 
to hate, Map to approach Ex. 86, 2, nan to pity Ez. 16, 5. But 
see Gen. 19, 16 man (orig. @ inflected into é); comp. also Is. 8, 11. 

These rare forms are more in use as verbal nouns (§ 84, Nos. 10, 11, 14). 
9. A sort of Gerund is formed in Hebrew by the Infin. 

constr. with the preposition >, as 5wp> (for to kill) interficiendo, 
ad interficiendum, 5522 (for to fall) ad cadendum. 

The > is here so closely connected, that it constitutes part of the 
grammatical form, as appears from the syllable-division and the use of 
Daghé’sh lene, viz., 51> lin-pl (§ 28, 1), so probably also lig-fol.. On the 
contrary, > bin ephol Job 4, 13, bps kin’phol 2 Sam. 8, 34, where the 
prepositions 3 and > are conceived to be less closely connected with the 
Infinitive; and by way of exception it is so also with 3, as Pin: >" winsd 
Jer. 1, 10. Ti? 47, 4 and according to some 3305 Num. 21, 4. 


§ 46. 
THE IMPERATIVE OF QAL. 


. The groundform of the Imperative Sup (Sup) is con- 
Paani with the infin. construct and lies also at ie basis of the 
Imperfect (§ 47).1 It expresses only the second person, but 
has forms for the feminine and the plural. For the third 
person it has no distinct form (see § 130, Rem. 2), but this 
is expressed by the Imperfect as the jussive form (§ 127, 3, c), 
and even the second person must be expressed by the jussive 
form, when a negative precedes, as bupm 5x (not Sup dx) Ail 
thou not, Lat. ne occidas, see § 128, 2, b. The proper passive 
conjugations have no Imperative,” but the reflexive Niph'al 
and Hithp’él have. 

2. The inflection of the 2d Sing. fem. and the 2d pl. masc. 
is quite similar to that of the Imperfect, and it will be under- 
stood from the explanations given below in § 47, 2. Like the 
Imperfect, the Imperative Masc. Sing. also has a lengthened 


1 The Inf. absol. also is occasionally used, like the Greek Infinitive, for 
the Imperative (§ 131, 4, 4). Upon the infinitive in general comp. Koch, Der 
semitische Inf. (Schaffh. 1874). 

2 An Imper. is found twice (Ez. 82, 19, Jer. 49, 8) in Hoph‘al, but with 
a reflexive meaning rather than a passive. 
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and a shortened form, the first after the manner of the co- 
hortative (n— paragog.), the second after the analogy of the 
jussive (see § 48, 5). 

Rem, 1. Besides the form dup (also inp; before Maqgeé’ph ~>uP), 
there is also one with Pa’thdch, for verbs middle H and also for a number 
of intransitive verbs which have @ in the perfect, as 12) lie thou down 
as in the Inf. and Impf. 2 Sam. 18, 5; in pause 33. See the Paradigm. 

2. Now and then there is found in the first syllable of the feminine 
sing. and mase, plural (which have the Sh®wd vocal, as qt’, gil’, 
therefore "35W, without a Ddghé’sh lené; comp. however "BON Jer. 
10, 17, and in the same combination “pur} Is, 47, 2) an 6 (Qa/més- 
chatuph) instead of the 7, as 1>tva draw ye Ez. 82, 20, "2h reign thow 
(fem.) Judg 9, 10. This throwing back of original % of the 2d syllable 
(for 6 is inflected from w) would be really according to rule, and the 
forms with 7 are merely an attenuation of the characteristic vowel. In 
pause we get 1731 1 K. 8, 26; from 377U="32W etc., likewise trom 2, sing. 
fem, in Pause "759 Is. 28, 12 (even outside of pause a'op 1 Sam. 28, 8 
in K*thibh); from mav= ony Joel 2, 21. 

3. In the form mbiip, the nH— is at times dropped, and then a 
helping vowel is introduced, as in "yaw hear ye (fem.) for n32v Gen, 
4,23, The anomalous jx"P call ye (fem.) for mip Ex. 2, 20 ought 
perhaps to be read JS2P as it is in Ruth L205 a 


§ 47. 
THE IMPERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION.1 


1. Fragments of the personal pronoun are employed in 
the inflection of the Imperfect as well as of the Perfect; but 


! The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to Perfect; and 
therefore in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The Heb. (Semitic) 
Perf, denotes, in general, the concluded, ended and past, what is come to pass 
or is gone into effect; but at the same time, that which is represented as com- 
pleted, whether extending still into the present, or in reality yet future. The 
Imperfect, on the contrary, denotes the incoming, unfinished and continuing, 
that which is being done, or coming to pass, and is future; but also that 
which is repeated or in connected sequence in past time (the Latin Imper- 
fect). From the above it is manifest that the formerly used designation of 
the .Impf. as Future expresses only a part of the idea. Altogether the 
transfer of the names of Indo-Germanic tenses to the Semitic tenses (carried 
out under the influence of Greek grammarians by the Syrian, Arabic and 
afterward the Hebrew scholars, following their example) has created a great 
many misconceptions. To the Semitic idea of time which knows only the 
complete and the incomplete, the indo-germanic division into three temvpora (past 


- 
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in the Imperfect these fragments are pre-fixed (preformatives) 
to the stem in the abstract or Inf. form (Sup), as however 
the tone is retained on the characteristic vowel of the stem 
form, or passes over (2 fem. sing. and 3 and 2 masc. pl.) to 
the afformatives, these preformatives of the Imperfect, are 
much more curtailed than the afformatives of the Perfect, so 
that in every case only one consonant remains (°, , &, 3). 
But as these are not always sufficient to mark, at the same 
time, the distinction of gender and of number, the defect is 
in some cases supplied by additions at the end. Comp. the 
Table in § 40, 2. 

2. The derivation and signification of both the preforma- 
tives and the afformatives, are still in most cases clear. 

In the Ist pers. Sup, plur. Sop>, 8 is an abbreviation of 
scx, : of 1272; and here no addition at the end was needed to 
mark the gender and number. As to vocalization, the Arab. 
points towards the groundforms ‘dgtil and nagfil; the 7 of 
the 1. plur. is therefore attenuated from a (as in the other 
preformatives). The S¢ghél of the 1. sing. may be explained 
from the predilection which the x has for this sound.’ 

In the 2d pers. sing. the m in apn (orig. form taqti'l) is 
from mmx, the — in *bupm is the sign of the feminine, as in 
‘mx thou (feminine, see § 32, Rem. 4). In the 2d pers. plur. 
the } (more fully 71, see Rem. 4 below) in 1>ypm is the sign 
of the plural as in the 3d person, and as Ricgalad in the Per- 
fect (§ 44, 1), but it is here appropriated to the masculine ;” 


present and future) is quite foreign. This Semitic distinction of tenses shows 


itself in the mode of their formation. Thus, in the more objective Perfect, the 
verbal-stem precedes, and the designation of the person follows as some ac- 
cessory idea; but in the Imperfect, the subject, from which the action proceeds 
or of which some state is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. See 
more in the Syntax §§ 125—29. 

1 According to Kimchi the Seghd'l of the 1st sing. may be explained from 
the endeavor to avoid the conformity of sound in bape and Ie) ', the latter 
being supposed to have been pronounced 7gfol. 

2 This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable im, @. It is true 
that in the Perf. the Hebrew employs it for both genders; but in the kindred 
tongues, it stands even in the Perf. for the masculine alone: as in Syriac, 
mas. getaliim, fem. getalén; in Arabic, mas. gdtdli, fem. gdtélnd; in Eth 
gatali, qatald. 
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while m> (for which also 4) in nyttion is the sign of the 2d 
and 3d pers. plural feminine and aitler points towards an old 
fem. pl. ending (in Aramaic j—) or is borrowed from m:n 
they or those (fem.), and mimKX you (fem.). 

In the 3d person the preformatives (> in the masc. >up*," 
Grdf. ydgtil, plur. op, Grdf. yagtili; m in fem. dupm, plur. 
meepn), have not yet found a satisfactory explanation. The 
mis probably allied to the original feminine-ending n— of 
nouns as well as of the 3 sing. fem. Perfect. For the afformative 
2 (71) and 33 see above. 


3. The characteristic vowel of the 2d syllable becomes 
Shewa before an accented afformative beginning with a vowel, 
but-is retained (in the tone-syllable) before the unaccented 
afformative m9. Therefore upn, ups, Pupn (pause *2upnetc.), 
m2>Upn. 

Rem. 1. The final 0, leng. from wt, is only tone-long (§ 9, No. 10, 3), as 
in the Injfin. constr. and Imper. Hence,—a) The examples in which it 
is written fully, though not rare, are to be regarded as exceptions;— 
b) Before Maggé’ph it becomes Qa/més-chatuph, e. g, BW-aND" and he 
wrote there Josh. 8, 32;—c) It becomes vocal Sh®wa before the afforma- 
matives -— and ‘ (v. above No. 3). Quite anomalous are the three 
examples which have long 4 instead of Sh®wd: Dm swiaw Ex. 18, 26, 
immediately before the great pause, but according to Qimchi (ed. 
Rittenb. p.18 b), contrary to our editions, with the tone in the ultima; 
in the same way ‘17 smAyN-ND Ruth 2, 8; paawn (in great pause) 
Prov. 14, 3. In the two first cases Resets ate and “iSpn (for 
igBws etc.) were intended, by virtue of a retraction of the pause, whilst 
4 Prov. 14, 3 could only be explained as a vocal equivalent for — (comp. 
e. g. Ez. 85, 6). In the few instances in which it remains before 
these afformatives, the pointing becomes 4, because it stands close before 
the pause, e. g. DT TIE yish-pi/ta (they were judging) Ex. 18, 26, 
Ruth 2, 8, comp. Prov. 14, 3. 

2. This Cho’lém is confined almost exclusively to verbs middle A, 
like Sup. Intransitive verbs (middle E and OQ) take & (Pa’thdch) in. 
the Impf,, as 534 to be great, 5235; yup to be small, WWE. Sometimes 


1 The usual derivation of the 7 from the 1 of the pronoun 85, analogous 
to 18° from 2" (§ 69) has little in its favor, nor does it explain the 7 pre- 
formative of the plural. Rédiger supposed that formerly a corresponding pro- 
noun of the third person (ya?) may have existed, and compared with it the 
Amharic yéh (this) and ya@ (who), on the supposition that this is old Semitic. 
The fact that in the Arabic and West. Aram. Yodh stands also as preformative 
of the 3d pl. fem., at all events, deserves consideration (v. below, Rem. 3). 


ee) 
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poth forms exist together; the Impf. with 0 is then transitive, and that 
with d@ intransitive; e. g. "Sp" he will cut off, will reap; “SP he will be 
cut off; i. e. will be short. So also win, Impf. 6, to subdue Bx. 17, 13, 
Impf. d, to be subdwed Job 14,10. More seldom both occur without 
any difference in signification; e. g. 7 and qu he will bite, pat) and 

- ‘yan he is inclined (but. ef. Job 40, 17). In the irregular verbs “"> and 
some &”5, a changeable é (Sere) is also found in the final syllable (§68, 1; 
§ 69, 1), besides only in jm? for 72° he will give (jm2). These three 
forms of the Impf. are called Imperfect O, Impf. A, Impf. E. 

3. For the 3d plur. fem. M2>4pM there occurs in three instances, as 
if to distinguish it from the 2d pers., the form m2d5p", as in West, 
Aram. Arabic, Ethiopic and Assyrian, e. g. nas they shall arise 
Dan. 8, 22; comp. Gen. 80, 38, 1 Sam. 6, 12. In several instances m2>apn 
seems to have been used improperly for the 3d pers. fem. or 2d mase. 
singular, as 72720M (for which men>win ought probably to be read) Judg. 
5, 26 and Obad. 18 (for 2 mase. sing., acc. to Olsh. mutil. fr. 7) mw) ; 
comp. Job 17, 16, Is. 28, 31—In the Pentateuch (mostly) 4 (ma) occurs 
in place of M3, especially after Waw consecutive (§ 49, 2); e. g. Ex. 1, 
18, 19, 15, 20, in Arabic always nd. Acc. to Hlias Levita aaoM 2 Sam. 
18, 18 is the only ex. of this kind in strong verbs.—Once occurs (Ezek. — 
16, 50) the anomalous form 725m with "— inserted, after the 
manner of verbs »"9 and 1'¥ (§ 67, 4, § 72, 5); which Olshausen regards 
as a blunder, caused by the following form. 


4, The plural forms ending in 4 appear also not unfrequently (but 
oftenest in the older books) with the fuller ending 7, most commonly 
with obvious stress on the word at the end of a period or clause, where 
the vowel of the second syllable is then retained, as supe: they gather 

s. 104, 28, fits they tremble Ex. 15, 14, f2IwM ye shall hear Deut. 1, 
17. But it is not confined to this position; see e. g. Ps. 11, 2 map yo 
(comp. 4, 3, Gen. 18, 28, 29, 30—382, Is. 8, 12, 1 Sam. 9, 13). In the 
last example and perhaps in some others, euphonic reasons may have 
cooperated. But the preference for this form at the end of a clause or 


ending #1 is the common one in Aramean and Arabic (Old Arab. 
tind); yet in vulgar Arabic it is likewise shortened. Of the Impf. with 
& appended, (following the Arabic orthography § 44 Rem. 4) nwt Jer. 


1 By this small number of examples we are hardly justified in taking them 


as remainders of an emphatic imperf. form (anal. to the Modus energicus I with 


the ending dnd in Arabic). 

2 It is worthy of remark, that the Chronicles often omit the Nim where it 
stands in the books of Kings; see 1 K. 8, 38, 43; comp. 2 Chr. 6, 29, 33.— 
1 K. 12, 24, 2 K. 11, 5; comp. 2 Ch. 9, 4, 28, 4. 
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10, 5 is the only example (but this may stand by ‘erroneous metathesis 
for INiw2) caused by the preceding NWw}). 

5. In like manner sburm has a longer form with final }, viz., LPM, 
which is also the common one in Aramean and Arabic (old Arab. 1nd); 
yet in Hebr. chiefly as a fuller form in great pause, and almost every- 
where with the retention of the vowel in the penult as paim Ruth 
2, 8, 21. See examples in 1Sam.1, 14, Ruth 8, 4,18, Jer. 31, 22, Is. 45, 10. 

6. On the restoration in pause of 0 which had become Sh®wé@ in 
the forms sbopm etc. v. above No. 3. In consonance with this also is 
the fact that the imperfects with @ restore this vowel in pause and, at 
the same time, lengthen it (as a tone vowel) into Ge. 2. “DoOM, sDa3a5, 
This influence of the pausal tone extends itself even to the forms which 
have no afformative, e. g. DIAN in pause Dag54; but the fuller forms in 
7) and ;"— keep the tone on the last syllable (the vowels @ and? in 
the closed ultima never allow the removal of the tone). 


§ AS. 
SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING OF THE IMPERFECT AND 
IMPERATIVE. 


Jussive and Cohortative Forms. 


1. Against the lack of specific forms to express the rela- 
tive Tenses and the Moods, which is felt in the Hebrew and 
its kindred dialects, a small set-off is made by changes in the 
form of the Imperfect, to which changes a certain signification 
is either exclusively or principally attached.’ “# 


2. We distinguish, accordingly, between the common form 
of the Imperfect and two others, viz., a lengthened form (with 
a cohortative force) and a shortened form (with a jussive force). 
The lengthened Imperfect, however, occurs only in the lst 
person (with few exceptions), while its shortened form is 
mostly found only in the 2d and 3d persons, rarely also in 
the first (1 Sam. 14, 36). In Hebrew, however, for reasons 
of accentuation and vowel formation the Jussive could not 
always be orthographically distinguished from the common 
(Indicative) form of the Imperfect. 


In classic Arabic the distinction is almost always clear. Besides the 
common Indicative ydgtult, it has—a) a Subjunctive, ydqtild;—b) a 


1 Jn the Perfect, the corresponding relations or modal senses are ex- 
pressed only by the one common form, that stands also for the Indicative 
(§ 126, 5). 
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Jussive, ydgqtul ; and—e) a doubled so-called Modus energicus of the Impf. 
yaqtildinnad and ydgtildn (in pause ydgtiild), which latter answers to 
the Heb. Cohortative. 

3. The characteristic of the cohortative is a long 4 m—, 
attached to the 1st person, as in M>upx from Sypy; comp. the 
n— directive of the noun § 69, 2, a. It is eel in all the 
conjugations and in all classes of strong and weak verbs (ex- 
cept in the passives), and the ending m— has the tone wherever 
it is taken by the afformatives 1 and "—; hence it affects the 
final vowel in precisely the same manner as these do; e.g. in 
Oadl MAD I nill observe, in Pi él mpm let us break asunder 
Ps. 2, 3; but the unchangeable vowel of the final syllable is 
pimed. before R—, as in Hiphil m3°>18 I will praise. Finally 
(as before % and 7?) the vowel is restored in pause, as tone 
vowel; thus the cohortative mFtx becomes in pause MIAwY 
(Ps. 59, 10). a r 

Twice S— takes the place of N—, e. g. 1 Sam. 28, 15, and, with 
the 3d pers. Ps. 20, 4 (here in a syllable sharpened by dag. forte con- 
june.). The s— is attached to the 3d person: Is. 5, 19 (twice); Ezek. 

28, 20 (and afterward required y.16 in @*rz), where, as also Proy.1, 20 

and 8, 3 it has no influence upon the signification. Probably Job 11, 17 

also belongs here although NB2m may, with Kimchi be regarded as 2nd 

Mase. Quite anomalous is nmxisn Deut. 33, 16 (for nyian— Nan). It 

is not impossible that in some of the above named cases the M— 

may be a second (pleonastic) designation for the feminine. 

The Cohortative expresses effort and the direction of the 
will to an action; and accordingly it especially denotes excite- 
ment of one’s self, determination, wish (as Optative), in the 1st Pl. 
also an exhortation of others, etc. (see § 128). 


4. The Jussive form of the Impf. essentially rests on 
quicker pronunciation, united with a tendency of the accent 
towards the beginning of the word (in order, as it were, to 
emphasize the command immediately in the first syllable), so 
that it very often causes a shortening at the end. Yet else- 
where the jussive must be satisfied with the shortening of the 
vowel of the 2d syllable, without being able to withdraw from 
it the tone, and very frequently the nature of the form does 
not allow any change whatever, v. above No. 2. It is not im- 
possible however that even in such a case the Jussive and Indi- 
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cative differed perceptibly in the tone of the living speech. So 
Sop as Ind. means he will kill, but as Jussive Jet him kill, Where 

ie shortening is orthographically indicated, will be shown in 
every case under the conjugations. In the strong verb it is 
confined, as a distinct form, to Hiphil, as in Juss. Sup», Ind. 

Sup. It is found in Qal and Hiphil of verbs 5“y, as Jussive 
nia> and mas, Ind. mva> and m3; and in all the conjugations 
of verbs 7 a", where after the removal (apocopé) of the ending 
m— in Qdl and Hiph il monosyllabic forms arise with or with- 
out a helping vowel under the 2d stem consonant (Jmp/. apoc.), 
e. g. Odi, Ind. mp9", Juss. 598; Hiph. Ind. 592, Juss. 595; but 
also in Pi‘é'l x» from Indic. max. But in all cases the plural 
forms of the Jussive coincide with those of the Indicative, only 
that the ending 7; cannot occur. Also the 2d pers. sing. fem. 
sounds the same in both, viz., *b*ypm, ‘nian, “ym, etc., and 
so likewise all the aircillar il ‘lar al forms, eed te have 
pronominal suffixes, e. g. "2nam as Indicative in Jer. 38, 15, 
as Jussive in Jer. 41, 8. 


The force of this form is similar to that of the Cohortative, 
only that in Jussive the command or wish extends, with few 
exceptions, only to the 2d or 3d person. On particular uses 
of the Jussive, e. g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the 
first person), see § 128, 2. 


5. The Jmperative, as it is allied in form and meaning to 
the Imperfect, is also lengthened (by M—) and shortened, in 
a manner perfectly analogous (compare the Arabic Impera- 
tivus energicus, with the ending -dund or -an, in pause -d). 
The lengthened Jmp. occurs, e. g. in Qal of the strong verb, 
as aw, MAW (shom’-rd' like “sup gilli, § 46, Rem. 2) keep 
thou; 220, Marv lie thou down; the shortened Jmp. in verbs 
nm“, as in Piel by for mb3. In Hiphil the @ of the 2d syll. is 
reduced to é, when the syll. is closed e. g. bupm; but the ¢ is 
retained in open syllables e. g. *s*ypm (both cases exactly as 
in jussive). The force of these Se is not always so strongly 
marked as in the. Imperfect. The longer form, however, is 
often emphatic, as pip stand up, map up! jr give, mim give! 
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§ 49. 
THE PERFECT AND THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 


1. The use of the two tenses, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 126, 127; compare Note *, § 47), is by no means 
confined to the expression of the past and the future. One 
of the most striking peculiarities in the consecution of the 
Hebrew? tenses, is this; that in continued narrations of the 
past, only the first verb stands in the Perfect, the following 
ones being in the Imperfect; and on the contrary, in con- 
tinued descriptions of the future, the first verb is in the 
Imperfect (Future), while the subsequent ones are in the 
Perfect. Thus in 2 K. 20,1: In those days Hezekiah sickened 
(Perf.)....and Isaiah... . came (Impf. 81") to him, and said 
(Impf. “axhy) to him, etc. Just the reverse in Is. 7,17: And 
the Lord will bring (Impf. x72") upon thee, and upon thy people, 
and upon thy father’s house, days, such as have not come since, etc. 
18 y. And it will happen (Perf. 2m) on that day .... This 
progress in the succession of time is generally indicated by 
the so-called consecutive Wan,’ which in itself, it is true, is 
but a variety of the usual copulative Waw, but partly (in the 
impf.) appears with an unusual vocalization. Moreover the 
tenses compounded with the consecutive Waw undergo in part 
a variation of tone and hence at times also other variations. 


2. The Waw consecutive of the Imperfect is—a) regularly 
prefixed with Pé'thich and a Daghé’sh forte in the next letter, 


1 The other Semitic tongues have no trace of this construction, except that 
the Pheenician (the most closely related to the Hebrew), and of course the trans- 
jordanic Heb. (or Moabite) inscription of Mésha‘ has it (see § 2, 2). 

2 This name expresses best the prevailing syntactical relation, for by Waw 
consec. an action is always represented as a direct or at least temporal sequence 
of a preceding action. If whole books (Lev., Num., Josh., Judg., 1 and 2 Sam., 
2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neh., 2 Chron.) begin with impf. consec., others 
(Ex., 1 Kings, Ezra) with Waw copul., it is to establish a close connection with 
the historical books preceding them (now or originally). Compare on the other 
hand the independent beginning of Job and Daniel. Merely externai is the 
formerly used designation as Waw conversive, as changing the respective tenses 
into their opposites (ace. to the former conception, the fut. into pret. and vice- 
versa). 
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as bups and he killed, but with Qa'més before the x of the Ist 
pers. sing. (according to § 22, 1), as Sop) and J killed (the 
preform. » with Dagh. f. omitted occurs in such cases as 923% 
and “m4, see § 20,3, b);—d) it takes a shortened form of the 
Imperfect, where possible (comp. § 48, 4), e. g. in Hiphil SUP 
(§ 53, Rem. 4), and tends to remove the tone from the ultima 
even more than the jussive. With this removal is necessarily 


connected a decided shortening of the vowel of the 2d syllable 


which being closed is now toneless, as in Dip», Jussive DD», 
with Waw consecutive nps1 and he arose (§ 67, Rem. 2 and 7, 
§ 68, 1, § 69, Rem. 3, § 71, § 72, Rem. 4 and 7, § 73, Rem. 2). 
But in the Ist pers., especially in the singular, the shifting 
back of the tone and even the reduction of long vowels in the 
2d syllable (% to 6, 7 to é) is not usual, and the apocope in 
verbs m5 occurs much seldomer, e. g. always pips (def. npx4) 
and I arose; Hiph. 2°pS); ANN and J saw (rather oftener than 
Ni8)). But on the contrary we oftener find, specially in the 
later books, the Cohortative form in m— used here, e. g. Ambwyh 
and I sent Gen. 32, 6, Judg. 6,9, 10, Ps. 3, 6, Neh. 2, 13, 5, 7, 
8, 13, 6, 11, 18, 7—11.—See more in § 129. 

NB. This .5 is in sense a strengthened Waw copulative and resembles 
in its pronunciation the usual Arab. copul. (wd). The close connection 
of this wd with the following consonant caused in Hebrew the doubling 
of the latter, especially as @ could not stand in an open syllable; comp. 
maa, 722, na (for ras), where the prepositions 3, 3, > are connected 
with 2 in a similar way. a 

The encounter of numerous consecutive forms with jussives of the same 
conjugation must not lead to the supposition of a close relationship between 
the two moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel 
(or the shifting of the tone) is occasioned by the strengthening of the 
preformative syllable, and is only accidentally similar to the form of the 
Jussive, where the shortening is based on the character of the form itself.2 

3. The counterpart of Waw consecutive of the Imperfect 
is Waw consecutive of the Perfect, by which the Perfects are 

1 Also the plural forms in }}, occur more seldom after Waw consecutive, 
but comp. 712777) Judg. 8, 1, 11,18, Am. 6, 3, Ez. 44, 8, Deut. 4, 11, 5, 20. 
The 2d fem. sing. in }"— never occurs after Waw consecutive. 

2 The opinion of earlier grammarians, according to which Dap is an 
abbreviation and contraction from >YP% M44 (=) ct was (that) he killed, is 


in every respect erroneous, and now obsolete.—Equally unfounded is the opinion © 


of some that it is a contraction of OP 7}. 


a eg ie ; 
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placed as the future sequents of actions or events conceived 
of as incomplete (therefore in Imperf., Imperat. or even Partic.), 
In form it is the usual Waw copulative and therefore also shares 
its various vocalization (4, 1, ) e. g. 2 K. 7, 4, 4), e& g. mom 
(after an Impf.) and it happens=it will happen; yet it has gener- 
ally the effect of shifting the tone to the last syllable in those 


-_ verbal forms which would otherwise have it on the penultima, 


e. g. "25m J went, consec. form ‘M25 (coordinate with an- 
other Perf. consec., which is a consecutive to an Imperat.) and 
I will go Judg. 1, 3; Ad Aan, consec. ASAAM and it shall divide 
Ex. 26, 33 (but aie loss of the tone by @ in the 2d syll. is €x- 


onal, comp. under letter 0). See more on the usage in § 126. 
As the first of the above examples shows, the Qa'més of the 1st syl. 
is retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, 
so now with the secondary tone (therefore necessarily provided with 
Méthé’gh). On the other hand the 6 of the 2nd syl. in verbs med. 0, 
upon losing the tone, becomes 6 e. g. fal ah Exod. 18, 23. This shifting 
forward of the tone does not always take place, and the exceptions are 
sometimes strange. It is omitted—a) always in the 1st pers. pl. nasty 
Gen. 84, 16);—) generally at least in Qal in verbs 8"> and "5, e. ge 
mist Ex. 26, 4, 6, 7, 10, etc.; but before a following & the vowel, long 
by contraction in the Perf. Qdl of these verbs, frequently loses its tone, 
for orthophonic reasons, e. g. at PRD Gen. 6, 18;—c) always when 
such a Perfect stands in pause, e. g. msav Deut. 8, 10, 11, 15, and fre- 
quently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29, 3, 6) 
asin a ama" Deut.17, 14, maw mNgt Deut. 28,13, Amos 1, 4.7,10.12 
(yet also mS mp pur ai Deut. 21, 11, 28, 14, 24, dis Elsewhere the accent 
ig shifted back even before the Methé’gh, e. g. Zeph. 1, 17. 


§ 50. 
OF THE PARTICIPLE OF QAL. 

1. Qal has two forms of the Participle, viz., an active, called 

ieee . . 5 —CaA 
also Pé 27 from its form (SY), and a passive, called Pa wl (S9yB).* 
The Pa‘ Wl is doubtless a remnant of a lost passive form of @dl, 
which still exists complete in Arabic. In the Aramzan the passives 
of Pi‘ él and Hiph'dl are in like manner lost, except in the Participles. 
2. The form of the Participle active of Qal in the in- 
transitive verbs mid. E and mid. 0, coincides with the form 
1 The Jewish Grammarians call the Part. Act. also “122 (middle word); 
yet not in the sense of the Latin name, but as holding in sense (as present 


participle) the middle place between the past and the future; in this sense the 
"712"2 is opposed by them to the passive form DADE as part. praeterit. 


\ 
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of the 3d person sing. of the Perfect, as wus, sleeping (from r. 
ww), Winn fearing (only orthographically different from the Perf. 
=i); comp. the formation of the Part. in Niph 4’l (§ 51, 1). 
But the Participle of verbs mid. A, takes the form sup, the 6 
of which has sprung from @ and is therefore unchangeable 
(qote’l from qgaté'l, § 9, No. 10, 2). (The form Sup, which with 
two changeable Qa'més would correspond to the forms sO? 
and 15>, is in use only as averbal noun, § 84,1.) —The inflection 
of the Participle in Piel, Pi d/l, Hiphtl, Hoph di, Hithpad et 
follows a different method, taking a prefixed ‘9. 

3. Participles form their feminine (act. mbup or moup, 
pass. m>sop) and their plural (act. mas. D*>wp, fem. mibup; 
pass. m. mrp, f. rsbsup) like other nouns (§§ 87, 94). 

Rem. 1. From the above it follows: 1) the @ of the form 7&8? is 
lengthened from @ and is consequently changeable (e. g. fem. mw); 
2) the 0 of bu> on the contrary is inflected from unchangeable @. In Arabic 
the verbal adj. after the form gdtil corresponds to the form gatél and the’ 
part. g@til to gétél. In both cases therefore the ¢ of the second syllable 
has been lengthened from 7%, and is therefore changeable (e. g. Sup pl. 
pnbuP; 22 const. pl."733).—An uncommon form perhaps is 772M support- 
ing Ps.16,5; it is possible, however, that W772i is intended with incorrect 
full writing of "— (comp. 2°20 2 K.8, 21), or perhaps it is the impf. Hiph. 
of 7ya7. Many reckon here also $701" Is. 29, 14, 88, 5; but this is rather 

83 sing. Impf. Hiph'il of De (compare a quite similar construction in Is, 

28,16; the prop. n. daaix 1 Ch. 27, 30, being a foreign word, need not be con- 
sidered here).—The form b>‘ Is. 41, 7 (for DSN) is explained in § 29, 3, b. 

2. The Participle in the passive form at times belongs to an intransitive 
verb and cannot properly take a passive meaning, but expresses a passive 
state. Thus mwa is trusting (not trusted) in Ps, 112, 7, s12 inhabiting 
(not inhabited) Judg.8, 11 (like the Lat. deponent forms confisus, commo- 
ratus) and even in the transitive verb tmx holding (not held) Cant. 8, 8. 


B. DERIVED CONJUGATIONS. 
§ 51. 
NIPH‘AL. 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation consists essen- 
tially in a} prefixed to the stem. This is either vowelless with 
prefixed m (in all verbs whose 1st stem letter has a firm vowel) 
or joined to the stem by a short vowel (orig. @ but in strong 
verbs attenuated to 7), so that, by assimilation of thes, we have 
the Impf. and Inf. sap (for bepin), the Inf. absol. apn, and also 
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the Impf. >up> (with the n elided) for 5ugm. But when the 
latter is Bae Mek the 3 joins itself to fhe: stem by means of 

a short vowel, as in the Perf. Sup, Part. 5up:, and at times 
in the Inf. absol. Sop3. The inflection of Nipl’al is perfectly 
analogous to that of Qal. (The VIIth conjug. of the Arab. 


ingatala corresponds to the Niph dl.) 


Niph‘al may be known in the Perf. and Part. by the Nin prefixed; 
in the Imp. Inf., and Impf., by the Dagh. f. in the first stem-letter. 
The same marks are found in the irregular verbs, except that, where 
the first stem-letter is a guttural, the Daghe’sh must be omitted (§ 63, 4), 
and consequently the preceding vowel made long (§ 22, 1). 

2. The significations of Niph dl. It is similar to the Greek 
middle voice, and hence—a) It is primarily reflexive of Qal, 
e.g. "02 to watch one’s self, to beware, puhaccecbar, "mMod) to 
hide one’s self; often in verbs which express an emotion that 
re-acts on the mind, as pm to trouble one’s self, to grieve, 
m2 to bemoan one’s self, to bewail; comp. ddvpechat, lamen- 
tari, contristari;—b) Then it frequently expresses reciprocal 
action, as from upt to yudge, Niph. usw to go to law with 
one another, 72> to counsel, Niph. to consult. together ; comp. 
the middle and deponent verbs Bovhebecbar (poi), payecbar 
(ond2), atercari, preliari, luctari, epiCeobat (m83);—c) It has 
also like Hithpa‘él (§ 54, 3, ¢) and the Greek middle, the 
signification of the active, with addition of sed/, Lat. sibi, for 
one’s self, e.g. 6x2 to ask for one's self (1 Sam. 20, 6, 28, Neh. 
13, 6), precisely like aitodyat ce todto, évddcachar yitHva to 
put on (one’s self) atunic;—d) It is often also passive of Qal, 
e. g. >> to bear, Niph. to be born, \ap to bury, Niph. to be 
buried; likewise of Pi él and Hiphil, when Qal is intransitive 
or not in use, e.g. 323 to be in honour, PYél to honour, Niph. 
to be honoured, 32, in Piél to conceal, Hiph. to make dis- 
appear, to destroy, Niph. passive of both: and in this case its 
meaning may again coincide with Qal (Adm Qal and Niph. to 
be ill), and even take an accusative (§ 138, 2, Rem. 1). 

Examples of denominatives are "212 to be born a male (from 73% @ 
male) Ex. 84, 19, 3353 cordatum fieri (from 32> heart) Job 11, 22. 

NB. The older Hebrew grammarians have represented Niph‘al as 
strictly the passive of Qi]. This representation is decidedly incorrect; 


for Niph Xl has not the characteristics of the other passives, There 
9 
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are still found in Qil traces of an early passive form (§ 50, 1), and the 
Arabic has a distinct conjugation, corresponding with Niph‘al (in- 
gdtdld), which has its own passive; nay, in Hebrew itself, there is 
probably a trace of the passive of Niph‘il in the form Daa Is. 59, 3, 
Lam, 4, 14. According to the wsage of the language, the passive 
signification is certainly pr edominant; but it was first derived from the 
reflexive.—The 47 prefixed has the force of a reflexive pronoun, like no 
in Hithp% él, the M probably serving to make the characteristic 3 utter- 
able (comp. Arab. “ingdtdld). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. absol. dbp: connects itself, in form, with the 
Perf., to which it bears the same relation as Siup to SUP; it also 
occurs in connection with the Perfect, as in DRWwI rogando 1 Sam. 20, 6, 
o>? desiderando Gen. 81, 30. An example of the other form, connecting 
with the Impf., is jm: Jer. 32, 4; once wisy Ezek. 14, 3. The 6 in the 
final syllable (which is ale @) is also exhibited in this Infini- 
tive form in PY‘él and Pu‘al, and it resembles, in this respect, several 
Arabic Infinitives, in which there is a corresponding a. Moreover, the 
form bupn is not infrequently used for the Inf. absol, e. g. Num. 15, 
31, Deut. 4, 26, 1 K. 20, 39. 

2. In Pause, a Pa'thdch often takes the place of Séré in the final 


syllable of the Impf. e. g. Dyan") and he was weaned Gen. 21, 8, as also” 


in other cases, comp. 2 Sam. 12, 15 (with final w): 17, 23 (with p); 
Jonah 1, 5 (with 7); (§ 29, 4 at the end). In the 2d and 3d pers. plural 
feminine, the Pda/thdch is common, e. g. 72753M they shall be remembered 
Is. 65, 17; Séré is found only in 333" Ruth 1, 13 (from 429 for 43329 
with Daghesh omitted; comp. aaa Is. 60, 4.). 

3. When the Impf., Inf., or Imp. is immediately followed by a word 
of one syllable, the tone is Regen shifted back upon the penultima, 
and consequently the final syllable, losing the tone, takes Seghol instead 
of Séré; e. g. Ma >Ww22 he stumbles at it Hz. 88, 12; i> smSss and he 
heard him Gen. 25, 21; also Pa’thdch vy adn yop 18, 4, but comp. 
pity sass and God Noh oaconn 21,14. While in some isolated cases 
e.g. Bera 8, 23, the shifting back of the tone is omitted, in spite of 
an accented syllable following, it has however become general with 
certain forms, even when the following word begins with an unaccented 
syllable; especially after 1 cons. e. g. pss and he fought Num. 21, 1 
etc. For the imperative X2p7 there is “found (with the rejection of 
initial M): ‘3p? Is. 48,9 (in pause "£373 Joel, 4,11; comp. ">; Jer.50, 5). 


1 Also in other languages, specially in the Slavonian, the change of ne 
reflexive into the passive is observed. It is still clear in Sanscrit and in 
Greek how the middle goes before the passive voice; the r at the end of the 
Latin passive is the reflexive pronoun=se; in the ancient Slavic and Bohemian, 
amat-se stands for amatur, in Dacoroman io me laudu (I am praised). See 
Pott’s Etymologische Forschungen, Th. 1, 8. 133 ff, Th. 2, 8. 92; Bopp’s 
Vergleichende Grammatik, § 476 ff. 


ps 


> a 


ee 
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4, For the 1st pers. sing. of the Impf. dupx the form duPX is equally 
frequent, as WII I will let myself be sought Bz. 14, 3; saex I swear 
Gen. 21, 24; in the Cohortative always with i, e.g. Map_X I will avenge 
me Is. 1, 24. Comp. § 69, Rem, 5. : 


§ 52. 
PIf’L AND PUAL. 


1. The characteristic of this conjugation is the doubling 
of the middle stem-letter. In the active (Pi él), the Perf. would 
naturally have ‘wp from the simple stem >up (comp. § 43, 
Rem. 1, and Arab. Conj. II qittdld); the a of the first syllable 
is however with one exception (v. Rem. 1) always changed to 
iin the Perf. In the 2nd syllable @ has usually been retained 
(therefore the conjugation should properly be called Pial); 
often here however occurs an attenuation to 7 which the tone 
regularly lengthens to @ (comp. Aram. Sup, Biblical Aram. 
sup). Thus arise for the 2d sing. masc. perf. forms like 3x, 
a>, WIp; 473, I22 etc.’—Before afformatives however @ is 
always retained, thus mbwp, amowp, weap etc. The Infini- 
tive absol. has disp (inflected from qattdl). The Inf. const. 
and Imp. have Sp with @ in the first syllable, and so the 
Impf. makes byp> and the Part. oupis, the preformatives here 
having a vocal Sh*wd, which seems to be the relic of a short 
vowel. —The passive (Pu al bap) has an obscure vowel of the 
third class (i or rarely 6) after the first stem-letter, and d 
(in pause @) after the second. On the use of obscure vowels ° 
to express intransitives, comp. § 43. Also in Arabic passives 
are formed throughout with w# in the Ist syllable. In regard 
to inflection these two conjugations are analogous to that of Qal. 

The 2, which occurs also in the succeeding conjugations, as the 
characteristic of the Part., seems to be connected with 2 who? (fem. 
m2 comp. § 37) in the sense of some one. 

Px él and Pi‘dl are throughout distinguished by the Daghé’sh in 
the middle stem-letter. It is omitted only in the following cases:— 


a) Always when this letter is a guttural (§ 64, 3);—b) Sometimes, though 
rarely, when this letter has ShewG (§ 20, 8, 0), as mbt she stretches 


1 On three cases which take — instead of — before final 7 or © see 


below Rem. 1. 
9* 
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forth (for mn?w) Bz. 17, 7; 37Wpa for “Pz they sought him 2 Ch. 15, 15; 

also at times the omission is indicated (§ 10, 2 Rem.) by a Chat’éph, 

under the litera dagessanda, e. g. MNP? for anit she was taken Gen. 2, 

(23, — though influence of preceding —) comp. 9,14. In the Impf. 

and Part, the Sh®w@ under the preformatives may always serve as &@ 

mark of these conjugations. 

2. The primary idea of Pi él is urgency, especially that which 
is self impelled (a busy doing) hence.—a) It denotes intensity 
and repetition (comp. the intensive and iterative nouns, which 
are likewise formed by doubling the middle stem-letter, § 84, 
6—9);° e. g. pr to laugh, Pi‘él to sport, to jest (to laugh re- 
peatedly), ’xw to ask, Piél to beg; hence it denotes that the 
action has to do with many, as “2p to bury (one) Gen. 28, 4, 
Pil to bury (many) 1 K. 11, 15. (So in Syriac and Arabic 
frequently). This signification of Piél is found with various 
shades of secondary meaning, as mmp to open, Piél to loose, 
"po to count, Piél to relate.—The eager performance of an 
action makes the agent influence others also in the same 
direction. Hence—b) Piél has a causative signification (like 
Hiph‘il), e. g. > to learn, Pi'él to teach. It often takes the 
modifications expressed by to permit, to declare or to hold as, 
to help, as mM to let live, pyx to declare innocent, 32> to help 
in child-bearing.—c) Denominatives are frequently found in 
this conjugation, which in general mean to make a thing (viz. 
that which the noun expresses), or to be in any may occupied 
with it; as 33p to make a nest (from jp nest), VEY to throw dust, 
_ to dust (from £9 difst). It also expresses the taking away or 
injuring the thing expressed by the noun (as in English to 
behead, to skin, to bone), e. g. Wve (from wrt a root) to root 
out, extirpate, 337 (from ax tail) properly ‘to injure the tail, 


1 Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a letter has an intensive 
force, are found in the German words, rezchen, recken (EH. reach, rack); streichen 
(stringo, Anglo-Saxon strecan), strecken (HK. stretch, streak); comp. Strich, 
Strecke; wacker, from wachen: others in which it has the causative signification, 
are stechen, stecken (H. stitch, stick); wachen, wecken (E. watch, wake); téhhw 
to bring to an end, from the stem téhw to end, yevvéw to beget, from yévar 
to come into being. The above examples in German show also that ch, when 
doubled, takes the form of kk, ck, in accordance with the laws relating to the 
Daghé’sh in Hebrew (§ 13, 3), 
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hence to rout the rear of an army, jt 10 remove the ashes, 
pxy to break the bones. So also in verbs the origin of which 
may not now be traceable to a noun; e. g. >po fo stone, and 
also to remove the stones (i. e. from a field); comp. Eng. to 
stone in both senses. 

The significations of the passive (Pi Al) will occur readily 
from the above, e. g. 323 to steal, Piél to steal, Pwal to be 
stolen. 


In PYél, the proper and literal signification of a word is often 
retained, when Ql has adopted a figurative one, the former being the 
stronger and more palpable sense; e. g. D7 in PY él to stitch up, in 
Qil to heal; N72, PYEl to cut or hew out, Qal to form or make; m>:, 

- PYél to uncover, Qal to reveal. 

In intransitive verbs, also, PY él occurs as an intensive form, but 
only in poetic diction, as mmm to be broken in pieces Jer. 51, 56, ITB to 
tremble Deut. 51, 13, Prov. 28, 14, mmp to be open Is. 48, 8, 60, 11, 5° 
to be drunken Is. 84, 5, 7. 

Rem. 1. The Perf. Pyél has (—) in the final syllable quite as 
often as (—), e. g. tax to destroy, “3 to break in pieces, sad to teach. 
This occurs especially before Mdqgé’ph (Eccles. 9, 15, 12, 9), and in the 
middle of a period in continuous discourse; but at the end of a period 
(in pause), Seré is the more common vowel. Comp. >75 Is. 49, 21 with 
baa Josh. 4, 14; Est. 8,1. Some verbs have S¢ghél, namely 737 to speak, 
a> to atone, and 0=2 to wash clothes, but “27 in pause. 

A single instance of (—) in the first syllable (after the manner of 
the Arab. and Aram.) is found in Gen. 41, 51 mw to cause to forget, a 
‘change occasioned by the piay upon the name U3. Compare the 
quadriliteral 1278, which is analogous in form to Pyel (§ 56). 

2. The Impf., Inf., and Imp., when followed by Maqqgé’ph, generally 
take S@ghdl in the final syllable, e. g. ‘b-vipas he seeks for himself Is. 
40, 20, “d-wap sanctify to me Ex, 18, 2. So too in Hithp% él.—In the 
1st pers. sing. Impf. besides >2Px, there occurs also in a few cases the 
form with (ES) under the &, as M718 Lev. 26, 33; and even with (—), 
as PON Zech. 7, 14 (according to § 23, 3, Rem. 2). With Waw cons. 
we have also W7aN) for Wax? Judg. 6, 9. Instead of m2>=pn are found 
forms like nadepn, as in Is. 8, 16, 18, 18 (before a sibilant in pause). 

3. The Inf. absol. in Pi. has the special form bzp, as 0% casti- 
gando Ps. 118, 18; but much more frequently the form of the Inf. 


1 In Arabic, denominatives of Conj. II. often express injury done to a 
member, the removal of vermin and noxious things. This force is not wholly 
foreign, also, to the simplest Conj. I. Comp. Hebrew Q&al 72¥ (from 73) 
to buy or sell grain; Lat. causart, predari, etc. 
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constr. dt is used instead, as in Jer. 12, 17, 82,33. For the latter the 
form byp also oceurs exceptionally, namely in Lev. 14, 43 yen, and (for 
the sake of assonance) even for Inf. absol. in 2 Sam. 12, 14 HEN) YN, 


4, In Pi‘dl, instead of Qibbi’s, Qa’més- -chati’ph is found less fre- 
quently, e. g. BIKA dyed red Nah. 2, 4, comp. 3, 7; Ps.'72, 20, 80, 11. 
It is merely an orthographic variation when Shiv réq takes the place 
of Qibbii’s, as sin in Judg. 18, 29. 

5, As the Inf. absol. of Pu. there is found 355 in Gen, 40, 15.— 
The Inf. constr. does not occur in a regular verb in Pic al. 


6. The Part. Pii‘d] sometimes occurs without the prefixed "ane 
and is then distinguished from the 3. pers. Perf. (like the Part. Niph.) 
only by the Qa’ még in the final syllable, e. g. mp> taken 2 K. 2, 10, comp. 
sb for 329 Jude. 18, 8; also Ec. 9, 12, Bz. "26, 17, Prov. 25, 19, Is. 18, 2; 
the last two examples on account of the presence of an initial 7. 


§ 53. 
HIPH'I’L AND HOPH‘AL. 


1. The characteristic of the active (Hiphil) is m, in the 
Perf. (the @ being attenuated into @ as in Piél) and forming 
with the 1st stem consonant a closed syllable. The 2d syllable 
had in the Perf. originally likewise @; comp. Arab. conj. IV. 
"dgtald and in Hebrew the return of Pd'thach in the 2d and 
Ist person nbupn etc. The d having been attenuated into 7, 
the latter ahan having the tone, should, according to rule 
have been lengthened into é (as in Aram. 5upx, in Biblical 
Aram. bupn). Instead of this however the strong verb has 
received ¢. Thus in the Inf. constr. bwpn with which are . 
connected the Impf. and the Part. sup, up's,” contracted 
from ssupm, Supra. In the passive (Hpk; al) ihe m is sounded 
with an Bracers vowel, and the second syllable has @ instead 
of #, as bupm orbupn, Impf. sup Casa from 5upm) 


1 This omission of the 2 seems to occur also at times in Part, Pi “el, 
as in 338 for mawa praising Ecc. 4, 2, jX2 for j829 refusing Ex.'7,27, perh. 
also pbbh in Ps. 87, 7 may be for pebting dancing or dancers.—Tr. 

2 Here the corresponding Arab. forms (yagtil and magtil) indicate an 
original % in the second syllable. In Hebrew this 7 is lengthened into @ (after 
the general rule) at least in the Juss’ve and the Imperf. consecs (see below 3 
Rem. 4) as well as in the Imperative of the 2nd pers, sing. masc. (see 3, 


Rem. 3). 
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or dup, Inf. absol. Sup, Participle Supa and Supa; and in 
its other forms it follows the general analogy. Upon the 
origin of the preformative m compare § 55, No. 6. 

The marks of this conjugation are, therefore, in the Perf., Imp. 
and Inf., the prefixed 4; in the Impf. and Part., the vowel under the 
preformatives, which in Hiphil is Pwthdch, in Hoph'al, Qibbi’s (—) 
or Qa’més-chattiph (—). : 

2. Significations of Hiphil.—It is properly causative of 
Odl, and in this sense is more frequently employed than Piel 
(§ 52, 2, db), e. g. Bx to go forth, Hiph. to bring out, to lead 
forth; wap to be holy, Hiph. to sanctify. To the category of 
the causative belongs also the declarative signification, e. g. 
pyizn to declare just; yin to declare guilty (render criminal). 
When Qal is transitive, Hiph. takes two accusatives (see 
§ 139, 1). Frequently Piél and Hiphil are both in use in 
the same signification, as Jax to perish, Pi. and Hiph. to 
“destroy; but generally only one of them is found, or they have 
some difference of signification, as 72> to be heavy, Pivte 
honour, Hiph. to make heavy. Intransitive verbs merely be- 
come transitive, e. g. Ma} to bow (intrans.), Hiph. to bon, 
to bend. 

Rem. 1. The Semitic conception of the causative and transitive 
signification of Hiphil embraces also other forms of thought which 
can only be translated by periphrase. Thus @) the Hiph. is used to 
express some assumption of a corporal or spiritual condition, e. g. Sar, 
bb, “nt, Hiph. to emit a lustre, 72m, Hiph. to create gloom, 2%, 
Hiph. to be prosperous, >BY, Hiph. to be needy, 723, Hiph. to become 
fat (properly to produce fat) | pim and yas, Hiph. to become strong (pro- 
perly to develope strength); so too 4», Hiph. to become feeble; BINT 
to be red (prop. to show redness), spam to be white, wean to be silent, 
but properly to keep silence (silentium facere, Plin.); b) the Hiph. ex- 
press entrance into and continuance in a given state or condition, e. g. 
wax to be firm, Hiph. to trust in, mbm to become sick, war to become 
ashamed, 39371 to keep quiet; c) the Hiph. expresses a qualified action, 


1 The verb MWY to make is employed in the expression of the same ideas, 
e, g. to make fat (fatness), i. e. to produce fat upon the body Job 15, 27; to 
make fruits, to make branches, i. e. to produce, to put forth Job 14, 9, Hos. 
8, 7. Compare in Latin, corpus facere Justin. 11, 8, robur facere Hirtius, 
Bell. Afr. 85; sobolem, divitias, facere (Plin.) and in Italian far corpo, for 
forze, far frutto. ? 
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as aH to deal well, memun to do wickedly, properly to make good, or 
bad one’s way (sce. 1373, 35 which are also often expressed); XQM to 
make sinful, > to act craftily. 


2. Causatives also are certain denominatives, in Hiph. expressing 
the idea of producing or putting forth that of which the original 
noun is the name, e. g. wwn to put forth roots, FPA to put forth 
horns. It also expresses the active use of a member, as 7"1NF to listen 
(properly to make ears); yn to chatter, to slander (after the same 
analogy, properly to make tongte, to use the tongue freely). 


3. The signification of Héph dl is passive—a) chiefly of 


Hiphil, as in WM to cast out, FUT or Jom to be cast 


out; 


—b) at times also of Qd/, as in Bp? to avenge, BPN to 


be avenged. 


Rem. 1. The 7% of 3d sing. masc. Perf. Hiph. remains unchanged 
also in the 3d fem. (in the tone-syllable). But that it has arisen 
from a short vowel and is therefore changeable is shown from the 
Imperf. and Imper., where @ (through the influence of a guttural 
also @) takes its place. In an open syllable the 7is retained; only 
in rare cases does it become Sh®wi@ (v. Rem. 4 and 5). 

2. The Inf. absol. has generally S’éré, usually without Yodh, as 
wap Judg. 17, 3; rarely (and incorrectly) with Yodh, as 200 
Amos 9, 8. After the manner of the Aram., we have & instead of 
the 4 in popu to rise early Jer. 25, 3. Rare exceptions, in which the 
form with Se ré stands for the Inf. constr., are found in Deut. 
82, 8. Is. 57, 20. For the usual Inf. constr. Saapn we find a few times 
beypn, as aun to destroy Deut. 7, 24, 28,48, Josh. 11, 14, Jer. 50, 34; 
so also nixpn for mizpo from Myp Lev. 14, 43. Upon elision of 5 
vy. Rem. 7. | 


3. The Imperative retains the 7 ("—) according to Rem. 1 in the 
open rh gure and therefore before suffixes (v. § 61, 2) and before s— 
paragogic e.g. NI WES. On the other hand in the 2nd masc. sing. the 
original 7 (comp Arab. ‘dqtil) is lengthened into @, e. g. yawn to become 
fat and before Mdaqgéph it becomes S%ghd’l, e. g. Rz7j20 Job 22, 21.— 
In a few instances the form Db wpn is anomalously substituted for bupn: 
Ps. 94, 1 (77, 2?) Is. 48, 8. Jer. 17, 8; in other places the Massora has 
preferred the incorrect fully written form Duph, e.g. 2 K. 8, 6.—In 
Lament. 5, 1 for 15m the Q%7? requires NBD. 


4, In the Impf. of Hiph. the apocopated form with Se ré is the 
usual one for the Jussive in the 2. m. and the 3. m. singular, as >33n7>y 
make not great Obad. 12, M25 let him cut off Ps. 12, 4, also with 1 
consec., as D3" and he divided Gen. 1, 4 (yet the 1. per. sing. is usually 
2, as Sra Am. 2, 9). Before Mdgqqé’ph the Séré becomes S’ghd’l, as 
SSP) and he held him Judg. 19, 4. In the ‘plural the forms 5>°Dp, 


for 


- 
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sb-pm stand also in the Jussive and with * cons., e. g. SPST and they 
‘poreued Judg, 18, 22; but the 2 (after the Aramzean) sometimes becomes 
Shewa, as sobre 1 K. 20, 23, 1299" and they bent Jer. 9, 2, spat and 
they pursued 1 Sam. 14, 22, 31, 2, This shortening is found also in the 
imperf. and in 2d and 3d masce. sing. before suffixes (1 Sam, 17, 25. 
Ps. 65, 10. Job 9, 20). It is however doubtful whether we really find 
in these isolated examples a trace of the groundform (yagftl) and not 
rather a misconception from defective writing (f2"75 etc.) which often 
occurs elsewhere as a pure orthographical license (even in the 3d sing. 
Is, 44, 28 Dew"), 

5. The Part. "nea (Is. 58, 3) might be traced to the Grdf. maqtil 
unless with Delitzsch one regards the word as a substantive (comp. 
also Nia Ps. 185, 7, where, however, Sé’ré could be explained from the 
shifting of the tone). In the following plurals the vowel has become 
Shewa: prabra dreamers Jer. 29, 8, BNI helpers 2 Ch. 28, 23 and 
in Qeri pn 1 Chron. 15, 24.—The fem. is usually like m>BPR, e. g. 
natin Lev. 14, 21, mat Num. 5, 15. 


6. In the Perf. are sometimes found such forms as aaSon we have 


- reproached 1 Sam. 25, 7, comp. Job 16, 7, also “ARAN T have soiled (with 


& for 4, as in Aramean) Is. 68, 3; comp. paz, Rem. 2. 


7. In the Impf. and Part. the characteristic M regularly gives place 
to the preformatives, as DUP" F DUP, but not to prepositions in the 
Inf., oP 1, because their connection with the stem is less close than 
that of the ‘preformatives. In both cases, however, there are some few 
exceptions, as s1wInn he will save for prin Ps. 116, 6 (in pause), 
mzin he will praise for M317 (only in verbs 4"b) Neh. 1, 17; on 
the contrary saw> for suger to sing Ps. 26, 7, a"4N2 for aaycb 
to cause to faint 1 Sam. 2, 33, ‘vaw> for sentind to destroy Is. 28, 
11, mepeb Am. 8, 4, 2a for “Msina Ps. 73, 20, mina for “sh? Ps. 
78,171 

8. The tone, in Hiphil, does not fall on the afformatives 4, A— 
and "—, not even in the Perf. with Waw consec, except in Ex. 26, 33, 
Lev. 15, 29; (to avoid a hiatus because ™ or & follows in an un- 
Beeeated ayillaete) but the plur. ending 71 takes the tone, as in wa" nm 
Deut. 1, 17. 

9. In the passive (Hopi dl) Perf., Impf. and Part. w% (—) is found 
in the first syllable as well as 6 (—) >UPM, but not so often in the 
regular verb, e. g. 2207 he 1s laid Ez. 82, 32 (but MIAzwT in 382, 19), 
youn, Part. abe 2 Sam. 20, 21 (but nsktn in Is. 14, 19). Verbs 7'B 
have % constantly, as 55, 727 (according to ‘g Ot Pa 


1 So also nnn? for pial Ex. 18, 21, poe for gt Num. 5, 22, aes 
abit to purify Dan. 11, 35; but part. Hoph. NeSP rV2-in Ez. 46, 22 for 


¢ y "0. ae. 
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10. The Inf. absol. has (—) in the final syllable (in Hoph. as in 
Hiph.); e. g. bnnn fasciando Ez. 16, 4, 137 nuntiando Josh. 9, 24. The 
Inf, constr. is not “found i in any regular or strong verb. 

11. About the Imperative of Hdph'al, see above on p. 117, note 2 


§ 54. 
HITHPAP'L. 


1. This conjugation connects itself with Piél, inasmuch 
as it prefixes to the form bwp the syllable nn (West. Aram. 
rx, but Biblical Aram. nn; oy nx’), which, like 35 in Niph'al 
(s 51, 2, Rem.), has undoubtedly the fore of a reflexive 
pronoun. 


2. The m of the syllable mm in this conj., as also in 
Hithp6 él and Hithpé 1él (§ 55), suffers the following changes: — 


a) When one of the sibilants (0, 7, w) is the first radical 
of the verb, it changes places with the m (§ 19, 5), as 
sanwn to take heed, for vatnn; damon to be burdened, 
for baonn. (A solitary exception is found in wyitinn to 
avoid cacophony which would result from the succession 
of three T sounds Jer. 49, 3). With x, moreover, the 
transposed m is changed into v, as being more akin to 
the x (see § 19, 1), as pauxn to justify one’s self, for Pax. 

b) Before 5, © and nm, the nm is assimilated (§ 19, 2), e. g. 
in NDIN to be crushed (but >ppama in Judg. 19, 22). "nen 
to cleanse one’s self, Naw he shall defile himself Ley. 21, 1. 
pann to behave uprightly ; sometimes also before 3 and 5, 
as xan to prophesy Jer. 23, 13, else Narn; Jian for jznn 
to make one’s self ready, Mo2m for 'mn Prov. 26, 26. Also 
before Ec. 7, 16, before - Is. 33, 10. 

Rem. Metathesis should lkewise take place when ™ and 7 meet, 


and the m should be changed into %. Instead of this the M has been 
assimilated with the t in the only instance of this kind. 4335 Is. 1, 16. 


3. The significations of Hithpa él.—a) Most frequently it 
is reflexive, but chiefly of Pi él, as wIpnn to sanctify one’s self, 
Dp2nm to avenge one’s self, “INNM to gird one’s self. Then 


1 See also in the Hebrew (ENN 2 Ch. 20, 35, ef. Ps. 76, 6. 


- REE 
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further it means, to make one’s seif that which is expressed 
by the first conjugation; hence, to conduct one’s self as such, 
to show one’s self, to imagine one’s self, to affect to be such; 
properly to make one’s self so and so, to act so and so; ©. g. 
tyanm to make one’s self great, to act proudly; D3nhy to show 
one’s self cunning, crafty, also (Ec. 7,16) to fancy one’s self 
wise; “WIT to make (1. e. to feign) one’s self rich. Its 
signification sometimes coincides with that of Qal, and both 
forms are in use with the same meaning, e. g. Dax to mourn, 
found in Qal only in poetry, in Hithp. in prose, and it can then 
even take an accusative (§ 138, 2, Rem. 1).—b) It expresses 
reciprocal action (like Niph. § 51, 2, b), as MRI to look 
upon one another Gen. 42, 1.—c) More frequently it expresses 
what one does more directly to or for himself (comp. Niph. 
§ 51, 2, c). It has then an active signification, and governs 
an accusative, e. g. BUEN exuit sibi (vestem), MNDNM solvit sibt 
(vincula). So without the accusative J>ann to walk about for 
one’s self (ambulare).—d) Only seldom it is passive, &. g. MIMwNA 
to be forgotten Ec. 8, 10. Comp. Niph4l, § 51, 2, d. 

Rem. 1. The passive Hothpd’dal is found only in the few following 
examples: Naum fo be made unclean Deut. 24, 4, 0237) to be washed 
Ley. 18, 55, 56, mwa (for mean, see § 20, 3, b) it is glutted with fat 
Is. 84, 6. Comp. also inperd; see Rem. 4. 

9. Denominatives with the reflexive signification are 71N5 to 
embrace Judaism (i. e. to make one’s self a Jew), from 70", DAN Jew; 
sruxn to provision one’s self for a journey, from MIX. 

3. The Perf, has often, as in PYel, Pa’thdch (or Qa’més in verbs 
x5) in the final syllable, as pimnn to strengthen one’s self 2 Ch. 18, 7, 
15, 8, x70" he shall defile himself’ Lev. 21, 1. Final Pathtch occurs 
also in the Impf. and Imp., as D200" he deems himself wise Ee. '7, 16. 
In pause these forms always take Qa’més, as TANK he has girded him- 
self Ps. 98, 1, DaNm? Ez. 7, 27, mizemn Job 88, 30, Wem Job 18, 8; 
miapnn sanctify thyself Josh. 8, 5. But in the Part. always Sé’ré, 
e.g. oman Ps. 8, 3, Is. 45, 15.—As in PY€l HzPEpH (§ 52, Rem. 2) 

‘so in Hithp. 225MM Zech. 6, 7. 

4, To this Reflexive Supra (apparently from Piél) are commonly 
reckoned also some reflexive forms of the verb “pp (to muster), which 
do not double the middle radical and have under the first a long @ 
(Qiwmés), namely spar Jude. 20, 15, Impf. pant Judg. 21, 9, 
together with the passive form part Num. J, 47, 2, 33, 26, 62, 1 K. 
20, 27. But these forms appear rather to be a reflexive of Qal, with the 
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sense to present oneself at the muster, to be mustered, after the manner 
of the Aram. Ithpeél (West. Aram. DPR, Syr. Vo 2f) and of the 
Ethiopic tagat®la, also Arab. igtdtala (which has ahvays the ¢ trans- 
posed behind the first radical (see above in No. 2, p. 138).—Such a 
reflexive of Qal (also with the ¢ transposed) is to be recognised in 
pnnbdn (i. e. ommdn after the analogy of the O. Test. Hebrew) in the 
Moabite inscription of king Mésha (§ 2, 2), in the sense of the O. Test. 
Niphal =m>2 to fight or wage war (see lines 11, 15, 19 and 32 of the 
Inscription, the two former lines showing D7M>8) in the Impf. with the 
Waw consecutive; on line 19 infin. with suff. "2 rionnbrs "3 by his fighting 
with me). 


55. 


Or 


§ 


RARER CONJUGATIONS. 


Of the unusual conjugations (§ 39, 4) some are connected, 
in form, with Piél, and are made by the doubling or repe- 
tition of one or more stem-letters, or by the lengthening of 
a vowel, i. e. by changes within the stem itself; others are 
analogous to Hiphil, and are formed by the addition of prefix 
letters or syllables. To the former class besides a passive, 
distinguished by the vowels, belongs also a reflexive form 
with the prefix nn, after the analogy of Hithpa él. 


Those which are analogous to Pi é, and which follow it 
in their inflection, are— 


1. Pel; as dvip, pass. Po dl dwip, reflex. Hithpé él bwipmn (corresp. 
to Conj. III. and VI. in the Ar. g@tdld, pass. gitid, reflex. taqatald) 
Impf. >uipr, Part. >vipe, Impf. pass. >wips, etc. Accordingly in 
Heb. the 6 of the first syllable is every ;where inflected from the @ 
whilst the passive form is distinguished simply by the @ sound in the 
second syllable. Inthe strong verb these conjugations occur but very 
seldom. Examples are:—Part. ee my opponent at law Job 9, 15, 
sngziin I have appointed 1 Sam. 21, 3 (unless we ought to read "M3 sain), 
wD to take root, pass. WB, denom. from wae root; of Hithpéel 
Jer. 25, 16, 46, 8; Is. 52, 5 (part. prin for ysima). In verbs "3 (§ 67) 
it is more freqients e. g. din, 3310, {25n. 


The signification of Pd él is, like that of Pi‘él, often causative of 
Qal. Sometimes both Po. and Pi. are in use in the same signification, 
as yxi7 and y3% to oppress; sometimes each has its peculiar shade of 
meaning, as 320 fo turn about, to change, 32°> to go about, to sur- 


haf 
a 
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round; d'5 to exult, >d“n to make foolish (from >5m to be brilliant, but 
also to be vainglorious, foolish); 31 to make pleasant, ji" to com- 
miserate; 7 to root owt, YL to take root. 
With byip may be connected the formation of quadriliterals that 
insert a liquid at the end of the first syllable, as bump (§ 30, 3, § 56). 
2. Prlél, Pi‘la'l, Pii‘l@/, Hithpa‘lél; as dup and dtup (@ atten. 
from original @; so final é=?=d), pass. DUP, reflex, dtup “n, like the 


Arabic Conj. IX. *igtdlld, and XI. *igt@lld, used especially of permanent 
states or of colours, as 728 to be at rest, 4:22 to be green; pass. boax 
to be withered; but of all these verbs there is no example in Qil. It 
is more frequent in verbs 1"3, where it takes the place of Pi, and 
Hithp. (§ 72, 7).—See also § 75, Rem. 18. 

3. P&al'al; as >ubup with repetition of the last two stem-letters, 
used especially of slight motions in quick succession, e. g. "MIN to go 
about with quick motion, hence (of the heart) to palpitate Ps. 88, 11, 
from “mo to go about; pass. 27724 to ferment with violence, to make 
a rumbling sound Lam. 1, 20, 2, 11, Job 16, 6. Nouns of this form 
are diminutives (§ 84, 23). Nearly related to this is— ‘ 

4, Pilpé’l, formed from verbs 3"¥ and ‘"3, by doubling both of the 
essential stem-letters; as 252 to roll, from >3—=>23, reflex. baba to 
roll one’s self; >z>>, from >> (5:2) This also is used of motion quickly 
repeated, which all languages are prone to express by repetition” of 
the same sound, H¥E% to chirp, bubs to tinkle, 973 to gurgle, 3a to 
fit or flutter (from >> to fly). 

With Hiphi’l are connected the following— 
5. Tiph@l; as >upm, with m prefixed, as beam? to teach to walk, 


from 5° prob. comes in Polp. SETH) Ps. 45, 3.—Tr. 

2 Compare Lat. tinnio, tintinnus (—our ding-dong) and in German Tick- 
tack (=our tick-tack), Wirrwarr, Elingklang (=our ¢link-clank) _ The re- 
petition of the same letter in verbs 2"2 produces also the same effect; as in 
ppe to lick, PRT to beat, FEY to trip along. The same thing is expressed 


Pilpe't SUIU to caress Ps. 94, 19, Polpal sus to be fondled Is. 66, 12, and 


T 


also by diminutive forms; comp. in Lat. the termination -dlo, as in cantillo, 
in Germ. -eln, ern, in flimmern, trillern, tropfeln (comp. our drip, dribble). 
Hence we may discern the relation, mentioned under No. 3, between these 
forms and the diminutives. Comp. F. A. Pott, Doppelung, Lemgo, 1862, 8vo. 

3 Both EFiala and BAM are probably kindred forms of the stem prea a 


SpptaHpy2=T 70 Aram. 427: all traceable to the monosyllabic or ultimate 


root 47= Ar. - = Sans. rag = G. regen = BE. wrig = wriggle =W. rhiglo, and 
all meaning to st or move, and used especially of the feet, tongue, etc., and 
hence to walk, talk, translate, etc. Hence come mir (Targtm) interpretation 


or version, and 723" (interpreter) = E. dragoman = Fr. trucheman.—Tr. 
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to lead (denom. from >; a foot); in a "> stem, HNn, Impf. mn to 
vie with Jer. 12, 5, 22, 15 (from mn to be hot, eager). The Aram. has 
a similar form, tatm to interpret, whence also the Heb. has the Part. 
pass. bps Ezra 4, 7. 

6. Shdphél; as dypr, frequent in Syr. as Aram. 3n>w, Syr. 
voaha, to flame, from snp, In Hebrew it is found only in the noun 


sab) flame, § 84, No. 34; but this conjugation may underlie the 
Hiph'dl, with 4 for t; see Domes Heb. Lex. p. 608. Compare § 39, 4, 


Rem. 


Forms of which single examples occur:—7. byp, pass. DELP 23 
ozor scaled off, having the form of scales Ex. 16, 14, from on Bi 
to peel, to shell.—s. dpuR, as HIT a violent rain, from 971.—9. >BPMI 
(frequent in the Rabbinic), a form compounded of Niph. and Hithp., 
found in the examples 03) for "m2 they let themselves be warned 
Ez. 28, 48; “D2 for “EDM? to be expiated Deut. 21, 8. 

We may mention also, as worthy of notice,—10, the form "312m 
to sound the trumpet, commonly derived from the stem “xn. But it 
is probably a denom. from n7xisn a trumpet, an onomatopoetic (or 
mimetic) form like the old Latin taratantara for the sound of the tuba, 
Ennius ap. Servium ad Aun, 9, 503. 


§ 56. 
QUADRILITERALS. 


Of the formation of quadriliterals we have already spoken 
(§ 30, 3). The few verbs of this kind (of nouns there are 
more) are formed after the analogy of Piél, once after Hiphil. 
The following are all the examples that occur:— 


Perf. vi75 he spread out Job 26, 9 (with Péthich in the first 
syllable, as in Aram.).' Impf. Mrao%2" he will devour it Ps. 80, 14, 
x bos ch Bia. Fass. Wau to become green again Job 88, 25. Part. 
benzo gir Bey 1 Ch. 15, 27. Like Hiph‘tl is Ei valioia (contracsed Dawah, 
basen) to turn to De left (denominative from bxniy) Gen. 18, 9, Is. 
80, 21, 


1 But Delitzsch more properly regards this as the zn. absol. of a Pilel 
form of 75 with an euphonic change of the first © into Y and the second 
into 1. Besides this, there are also many evidences in favor of the reading 
TOE and this has therefore been accepted by Baer in his text of Job. 


— ~~ 
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C, STRONG VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES,* 


Paradigm C. 
§ 57. 


The accusative of the personal Pronoun which follows a 
verb active may be expressed—a) by a distinct word, m& the 
accusative-sign with the su/fix-pronoun (§ 117, 2), as ins Sup 
(he has killed him); or—b) by the mere suffix, as "N3up or 
up (he has killed him), The second method is the usual one 
(§ 33), and it is only of it we now treat.” Neither of these 
forms is employed when the accusative of the Pronoun is 
reflexive, in which case a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph al 
and Hithp’él (§§ 51 and 54), e. g. wapnn he sanctified him- 
self not Swap, which would only signify he sanctified him. 


Two points are here concerned, viz., the form of the 
suffix, and the changes in the verbal form in consequence of 
appending it. The former is exhibited in § 58 and the latter 
in § 59—61. 


§ 58. 
THE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES OF THE VERB. 
1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express 


the accusative of the personal Pronoun; and they are the 
following :— 


4 We treat of this subject here in connection with the strong or regular 
yerb, in order to show in it the general analogy. As to the weak or irregular 
verbs, the mode of shortening their forms before the suffixes will be noticed 
under each class. 

2 On the cases where the former must be employed, see § 121, 4, Rem. 
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Singular. Plural. 
pee a a(t 2 
hia ran see a 1. com. 33— 33— Us. 
Pause 32—)i; 33— me. < 
ee 7) A— (kha), in 
i — al Caan m. ——s, 
5 pause}—, alsoF—\ p>, D2 ion 
Toe ere ae orm ee f. 32 32> 
{rely a 


m. OF}, 0;0—(contr. 
from pn—), 2—3 
n— (contr. from 
DA—), o—; poet. 
ia—, ta—, to 

Ae Pale fics 

2. That these suffixes are shortened forms of the personal 
Pronoun is for the most part quite clear; and only some of 
them require explanation. 

The suffixes »3, 32, 19 and 4 never have the tone, but the 
syllable preceding them always takes it. 

In the suffix of the 2d person (9, 7, 5D, 72) the basis 
appears to be a lost form of the pronoun ; ons with >? instead 
of Fh (FD:&, M28; BPX), which was employed here perhaps in 
order to distinguish the suffixes from the afformatives of the 
Perfect (§ 44, 1). 

In the 3d person masc., out of m—, by rejecting the feeble 
h, there arose d-u, and thence often by contraction 6 (§ 23, 4) 
usually written 4, much more seldom 7. In the fem., the 
suffixes from x7 ought, according to analogy, to sound n—, 
m—, M—; but instead of n—, we have, for the sake of 
euphony, simply m—, where the m is regularly a consonant, 


m. A—, 13 IN—, (A), 
3.4. 5; 13— Wie) ae 
f. A—, 3 her. 


them. 


1 Of} occurs but once as verbal suffix (Deut 82, 26); J not at all. 
Yet they are given in the list as ground-forms, which frequently occur with 
nouns and prepositions. 

2 Traces of this lost form appear still in the afformatives of the Ethiopic 
verb, as gatalka (thou hast killed), and also in the Samaritan (see Gesendi 
Carmina Samaritana, Anecdota Orientalia, p. 43; Petermann, Brevis linguae 
Samarit. grammatica etc. Berol. 1873 p. 21). Comp. what was said on a al-}2)) 

‘in § 44, 1. The ¢ and & are not infrequently interchanged in languages 
generally (see § 33, 3, Note 1), 
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and therefore with Mappi’q; however there is also found n— 
(see No. 3, Rem. 1). : 
Once (Ez. 41, 15) NT— stands for 4—, as in West. Aram. and 
Arabic. 

3. The variety in the forms of the suffixes was occasioned 
by the form and tense of the verb, which received and modi- 
fied them. Thus, three forms of almost every suffix may be 
distinguished: 

a) One beginning with the consonant itself, as 2, 3m, 33, 
(nm) n, etc. This is appended to verbal forms which end 
with a Wows as "up, Imnh>up. 

b) A second and a third, with the so-called wnion-vowels* 
(s—, 2—) for the abet forms which end with a con- 
sonant (for the exception, see § 59, Rem. 3): with a as 
the union-vowel for the forms of the Perfect, as Sup, 
Sup, ndyp; with e (rarely a) as the union-vowel for the 
forms of the Imperfect and Imperative, as insup?, Boup. 
To the Perfect belongs also the suffix 4, as having 
originated from %7— (§ 33, 1). With 4, op, 79, the 
uniting sound is only a half-vowel (vocal Sh’wd), as 
F—, D2—, j2— e.g. AUP (G%ta-l’kha); or when the final 
consonant of the verb is a guttural, 7—, as in now. In 
pause, the Sh*w& of 7—, F-- becomes S’ghdT with the 
tone, as 7— in Aup, ANd. Comp. however also y— 
Deut. 28, 24 et al. 


Rem, 1. As rare forms, may be mentioned: sing. 2d pers. m. M3— 
1 K. 18, 44, in pause ND-—— Proy. 2, 11; fem. "2, ">— Ps, 187, 6, and 
often in the later Psalms. Cia Svinuen to the rule, joined to the 
Perf. in Judg. 4, 20).—In the 3d pers. mas. 7 Num. 28, 8; fem. 1— 
without Mappi’ q Ex. 2, 3, Amos 1, 11, Jer. 44, 19.—The forthe in—, 
in, ia, are strictly se (except Hx. 23, 31); instead of ia— 
we find 1— once in Ex. 15,5. On the origin of these forms, see § 32, 


Rem. 7. 


1 We retain the common name wnion-vowel, although it rests on a rather 
superficial view, and is somewhat vague. These union-sounds seem, for the 
most part, to be traces of ancient terminations of the verb, like 7 of the 2d 
pers. sing. fem, in ATAUP. Take, for example, the Hebrew form q@fal-ani, 
when compared with the Arabic gatala-ni; and, on the other hand, the Hebrew 


qetalatnt and the Arab. gatalatn. 
10 
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2. By comparing these suffixes of verbs with the suffixes of nouns 
(§ 91), we find that—a) there is here a greater variety of forms than 
there (because the forms and relations of the verb are themselves more 
various);—b) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer, as 73, pes a (me), "— (my). The reason is, that the 
object of the verb is less closely connected with it than the possessive 
pronoun is with the noun; on which account, also, the former may even 
be expressed by a sopanute word (§ 117, 2). 


4. The suffix gains still more strength, when instead of 
the union-vowels there is inserted between it and the verb a _ 
union-syllable, 2>—, which, when the syllable has the tone, 
becomes 3— (commonly called Nin epenthetic or Nun de- 
monstrative), which, net occurs only in the Imperfect 
and chiefly in pause, e.g. 2772739 he will bless him (Ps. 72,15), 
span» he will honour me aa Poe 50, 23). This Nin is, however, 
for the most part incorporated with the suffixes, and hence 
we get a new Series of forms, viz.— 


lst pers. "S—, "3—, for “—, ee 

2d pers. J—, once 3— (Jer. 22, 24) and Pause nD 
(Prov. 2, 11); 

3d pers. "2— for amj7—, also ip (Num. 23, 13); pe mn 
for mm} 

Ist pers. plur. %x— for 123—. 

In the other persons this Vin does not occur. 


Rem. The uncontracted forms with Nin written distinctly are rare 
and only poetic (Ex. 15, 2, Deut. 82, 10, Jer. 5, 22, 22, 24), and do not 
occur at all in 3 fem. sing. and 1 plur. The contracted forms (with 
the Nan assimilated) are rather frequent also in prose, especially in 
pause, (very seldom 1 as first pers. pl. Hosea 12, 5; comp. 50377 Gen, 
44, 16, 50, 18. Num. 14, 40 for 43:7). 

This Nin is of a demonstrative nature, and gives more emphasis 
to.the word, and is therefore chiefly found in pause. But it occurs 
also in the union of the suffixes with certain particles (§ 100, 5). 

It is frequent in West. Aram,; in Samaritan it is appended also to 
the Perfect, and in similar cases even a Mis inserted (Petermann, gramm. 
Samar. p. 12 ff.). In the Syriac we find ? and ai inserted in the same 
way. The Arabic too has a corresponding emphatic- form of the 
Imperfect with the pronominal suffixes, as yaktulan-ka or yaqtullanna-ka, 
which is however used also without suffixes. Comp. § 48, 2, 
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§ 59. 
THE PERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


1. The personal endings (afformatives) of the Perfect 
have in part a different form, when connected with the 
suffixes; viz.— 

a) In the 38 sing. fem. n—, n—, the original feminine-ending, 

SOs — ; 

b) 2 sing. mas. m, also m, to which the union-vowel is 
attached, but the only clear instance of this is with »}—"; 
c) 2 sing. fem. “m, likewise an older form for m (comp. "hy, 
ombiop, § 32, Rem. 4; § 44, Rem. 4), This form is to be 
distinguished from the Ist pers. sing. only by the context. 
d) 2 plur. mas. 3m for Dm, which is explained by the Arabic 

-antum, qataltum, West. Aram. fm, PMoyp for Heb. omy, 

prbwp (§ 32, Rem. 5). Examples are found only in 

Num. 20, 5, 21, 5, Zech. 7, 5. The fem. roup with 

suffixes does not occur, but probably it took the same 

form as the masculine. 


We exhibit, first, the forms of the Perfect in Hiphil as 
they appear in connection with suffixes, because here no 
further change takes place in the stem itself, except as to 
the tone (see No. 2): 


Sing. Plur. 
3m. SEpn 3¢. WUPh 
3/7. maapn 
2m. mboupm, mbupn 2m. smbupr 
2 f. "mbuph, ReYPT 
le. "MoUpn le. >upn 


The beginner is recommended to practise first the manner of con- 
necting the suffixes with this Hiphil-form, and then to take up that 
with the Perf. of Qal (see No. 2). 

9. The tone inclines towards the appended suffix, so 
that it does not readily remain on the stem itself. And this 


elf. 


1 The short a here also belongs properly to the form of the verb its 


See Note 1, under § 58, 3, 0. 
10* 
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occasions, particularly in the Perfect of Qd/, certain vowel 
changes, a) the Qa'més of the Ist syllable no longer standing 
before the tone, becomes vocal Sh’wd@; b) the original Pd'thach 
of the 2d syllable, which had disappeared in the third person 
sing. and plur. appears anew lengthened into Qa'mes ; likewise 
original 7 becomes @ e. g. 77aTN 1 Sam. 18, 22; in consequence 
of which we have the following forms in that tense:— 


Sing. Plur. 
3m. SUP S¢. & tur 
3 f. moup 
2m. moup (moup, Rem. 4) 2m. aAMUp 
2. snbup (moup, Rem. 4) 
1 c. smbup Len op 


The connection of these forms with all the suffixes is 
-shown in Paradigm C. There it will be seen, too, how the 
Sé’ré in the Perfect Piel changes sometimes into S*ghdl, and 
sometimes into vocal Sh*nd. ‘ 


Rem. 1. The suffixes for the 2d pers. pl., D3 and 42, are (together 
with 05 and jf) rather more weighty (i. e. more strongly accented) 
forms than the others, and hence are called grave suffixes, and always 
have the tone. Compare their connection with nouns in § 91. With 
a verb in the Perfect we find only 05 occurring (Ps. 118, 26). The form 
yD which is generally represented as a form of combination before 
=P) and j> in the 3d sing. masc. (also by Kimchi and in Parad. C. in this 
erammar) is only formed from analogy and, according to Abraham de 
Balmis it is without any example in the Old Testament. 

2. In the 3 sing. mas. inSup is very often contracted into ‘>up, 
according to § 23, 4, and so likewise in the 2 sing. mas. 1nA>up into imbup. 

3. The 3 sing. fem. n2oP —=n>up) has the twofold peculiarity — 
a) that the ending ath constantly draws the tone to itself! and then 
takes the suffixes that make a syllable of themselves (3, 7, 10, 4, 43, 
4) without a union-vowel, contrary to the general rule (§ 58, 3, a);— 
b) with the other suffixes the union-vowel is indeed adopted, but the 
tone is drawn hack to the penultima, sothat they appear with shortened 
vowels (j—, B— e. g. FNSON she loves thee Ruth 4, 15, in many MSS. 
SIMSON), mn w it burned them Is. 47, 14, HMS:3 she has stolen them 
Gen. 31, 32. For Pha yr etc., we find in pause "3>— Ps, 69, 10, 
7— Cant. 8, 5, and also without pause, for the sake of correspondence 


4 yn2an in Cant. 8, 5 is an exception. © and }2 would probably have 
the tone even here (Rem. 1), but no examples occur in O. T, 
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in sound, Anban (she has born thee) in the same verse (Cnt. 8, 5). The 
forms sMSvp and HMSyp are contr. from ananSup (in pause win>up Is. 
59, 16) and ANSUp, after the analogy of et for im3— (§ 58, 4), : 

4, In the 2 sing. masc. meup is mostly used, and the suffixes have 
therefore no union-vowel, e. g. {ISIN HMI thow hast rejected us, 
hast scattered ws Ps. 60, 3; only with 1p. sing. we have “2h>up (from 
Rup and ")—) e. g. “AIPA thou searchest me Ps. 189, 1, but also in 
pause "3IN3I2 thou hast forsaken me Ps. 22, 2.—In the 2 sing. fem. "7 
is written also defectively, as in "2M" thow (fem.) hast deceived me 
1 Sam. 19, 17, 1AD4 Jer. 15, 10, Cant. 5, 9, Ex. 2, 10; a few times the 
suff. is attached to the shorter form (f—), as in WALD thow (fem.) 
adjurest us Cant. 5, 9, Josh. 2, 17, comp. Jer. 2, 273 and with Se'ré 
aman thow (fem.) hast let us down Josh. 2, 18. 

5. In verbs middle EH, the H remains before the suffixes, e. g. 
puiad he puts them on Lev. 16, 4, 7208 he loves thee Deut. 15, 16, 
anmsnx she loved him 1 Sam. 18, 28. From a verb middle O, we have ~ 
patra ‘T have subdued him Ps. 18, 5, with a shortened o in a syllable 
that has lost the tone (§ 44, Rem. 3). 


§ 60. 
IMPERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


In the forms of the Imperfect Ql, which end with the 
last stem-letter, the vowel 6 of the final syllable is shortened 
generally to °%, simple Sh°wa vocal (—), at times to °, Chaté’ph- 
qimés (—) Jer. 31, 33; but to 9, Oamés-chati'ph (—), before 
A; D>, j2—- Instead of mi>opm the form nbupm” is used 
as 2nd and 3rd person, Cant. 1, 6, Jer. 2, 19, Job 19,15. The 
forms with Nin demonstrative (§ 58, 4) are very apt to stand 
at the end of the clause or sentence. 

Rem. 1. Verbs with Impf. A (to which belong specially all that 
have a guttural for the 2d or the 3d radical, §§ 64 and 65) retain the 
full A in the Impf. (and also the Imp. § 61, 2), and the Pa/thdch, when 
it comes to stand in an open syllable, is lengthened into Qa'més, e. g. 
nyiiabs1 and it put me on Job 29, 14, nmisy3 let them demand it back 
Job 8, 5, prs and he sent them Josh. 8, 3, O87?" they call upon 


him Ps. 145, 18. 
2. Occasionally, as exceptions, suffimes with the union-vowel a, 


t Comp. 1 Sam. 1, 6, Is. 84, 17, Jer. 49, 24, Ruth 8, 6; in pause Ez. 
14 15, everywhere, according to Kimchi without Mappzq in the closing om, The 
form "M378 is found 1 Sam. 18, 28 in pause. 

2 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix in Jer. 49, 11, 
Ez. 37, 7. - 
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occur also in the Imperfect, as in pubs Ex. 29, 30; comp. 2, 17, Gen. 
19, 19, 29, 32; even ‘DS (6 from ahu) Hos. 8, 3: Comp. Ps. 85, 8, etc. 

Sy Lhe fie are at times appended also to the plural forms in 
1, e.g. “QINDIM ye crush me Job 19, 2; elsewhere always without a 
union-vowel, as in "2}inx2% they shall a me Prov. 1, 28, Is. 60, 7, 10, 
Jer. 5, 22. 

4, In Pi. the Sé’ré of the final syllable, like the Cholen in Qa, 
becomes Sh®wi; but before the suffixes 7—, B3—, j=—— it is only 
shortened into Seghd'l e. g. ASE? he will Lei thee Deut. 80, 4 (with 
final guttural FTESN Gen. 82, 27), more rarely into Chi’réq, as DEWANN 
I will strengthen you Job 16, 5; comp. Ex. 81, 13, Is. 25, 1. 

5. In Hiph., the long 7 remains, as in ssthabn thow clothest me 
Job 10, 11; after 1 consecutive frequently written defectively e. g 
pune Gen. 8, 21; and only rarely we meet with forms like f neWwsn 
thou enrichest it Ps. 65, 10, 1 Sam. 17, 25. Comp. § 53, Rem. 4. 


§ 61. 
INFINITIVE, IMPERATIVE, AND PARTICIPLE WITH PRONOMINAL 
SUFFIXES. 

1. The Infinitive of a verb active can be construed with 
an accusative, and then it takes the verbal suffix (1. e. the 
accusative of the personal pronouns), as "3up to kill me; but 
asa noun it can take also the nominal suffix (1. e. the genitive 
of the personal pronoun) as up my killing (see § 133, 1, 2). 
In either case it usually assumes in Qd/ the form bup, with 
the 6 drawn backward. The syllable which is created thus 
is a slightly closed one, e. g. anza by his writing Jer. 45, 1 
(not and Aoth-bd § 21, 2, a); only before ;—, b>— there is 
a complete closing e. g. 7BOND Exod. 23, 16, Lev. 23, 39, if 
the throwing back of the vowel is not ered altogether 
(v. Rem. 2). Comp. the segholate nouns of the form Sup, 
with which Sup is closely related, § 84, Nos. 10, 11, and § 93, 
Parad. 1. 

Rem. 1. The Inf. of the form babes) becomes with suffixes maz 

Gen. 19, 33, instead of 33, a attenuated to 7. 

2. Before }—, 62—, j2—_, forms are found which depart from 

the analogy of segholate nouns, e. g. DI>>DN your eating Gen. 3, 5 473 

thy standing Obad. 11; but this analogy is followed in ES"xp your 

harvesting Lev. 19, 9 Gestorne orig. %), and DION2 (md-ds°- khé ‘m) your 
contemning Is. 80,12. In the infinitive of the Piel the é of the Suff. 

3» D2—, j= is changed into S%ghdl e.g. 77127 Ex. 4,10, or attenuated 

into 7 e.g. HIw7B Is. 1, 15 (v. § 60, 4). 


1 a 
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2. The leading form of the Imperative in Qal- (Sup) takes 
the suffixes in the same form as the Infinitive. In “Sup (pro- 
nounced qéflé'ni) the Sh*wd is very slightly heard, hence we 
have e. g. "BI rédh*phe'ni, without Daghésh in the » (§ 21, 
2, a). The forms "Sup, *>up, which are not presented in the 
Paradigm, suffer no change. For the fem. mx5up the mascu- 
line form ">up is used, as in the Imperfect.—In the verbs 
that form the Jmperative with A (to which belong especially 
those that have a guttural in the 2d or 3d radical, §§ 64 and 
65), as in mbt, the 4 remains before the suffixes but is 
lengthened into Qamés, because it comes to stand in an open 
syllable (just as in the Impf. A, § 60, Rem. 1), e. g. 2Abw 
send thou me Is. 6, 8, "28ma prove thou me Ps. 26, 2. sop 
call thou me Ps. 50, 15, "390% Gen. 23, 8. nyxa Amos 9, 1 
is abnormal (for pyza) with toneless dm as in the perf. after 
3d sing. fem. § 59, Rem. 3. In the Jmp. of Hiphiil, not the 
form bypr, but upnis used (7 on account of the open syllable); 
e. g. Map offer it Mal. 1, 8. 

3. The Participles shorten their vowels in the same way 
as nouns of the like form do, e. g. dup, "pth, pth etc. On 
the contrary before the Sh°wd mobile 77x* etc., or by sharpen- 
ing ots Exod. 23, 4, qpok 2 K. 22, 20; from twpn is formed 
sbopin, mapa etc. (by sharpening é into 7, Is. 52, 12). 

"On the difference between nbup (my killing one) and nyetap (killing 
me) see § 135, 2. 


II. THE WEAK VERB. 
A. VERBS WITH GUTTURALS. 
§ 62. 
Paradigms D. HE. F. 


Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three stem- 
letters deviate from the strong verb, according to the general 
rules in § 22. These deviations do not change the stem con- 
sonants and therefore can only in part be taken for actual 


1 See the general view of the classes of verbs, in § 41.” 
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weakness, as in the omission of the doubling (by Daghé'sh 
forté, § 63, 4 and § 64, 3), on the other hand, a few original 
elements have been preserved in guttural stems whilst they 
have degenerated in the regular strong verb. For instance 
in forms like ‘tam (§ 63, 2), the original @ of the preformative 
is kept (§ 47, 2), which is weakened into ~ in the so-called 
strong verb, as in Sup». Of course the & and © come into 
account here only tide they retain their power as consonants, 
and are not substitutes for vowels as the 8 in a part of the 
verbs xp, § 68, as well as in some xy $73, Rem. 4 and in all 
w’5 § 74. In all these cases the x is originally a full con- 
sonant, while m in verbs m’5 was never anything else but a 
vowel letter, comp. § 75. The real consonant m at the end 
of the word is known by the Mappiqgq—but the - shares only 
partially in these anomalies (§ 22, 5). For more convenient 
representation, we distinguish the three cases in which the 
euttural stands first, second, or third in the stem. The three 
Paradigms, D, E and F,, where only those conjugations are 
omitted which are wholly regular, exhibit the inflections, 
which are more fully explained in the following sections 
(63—65). 


§ 63. 
VERBS PE (2) GUTTURAL. 


E. g. way to stand. Paradigm D. 


The deviations here from the regular verb may be reduced 
to the following particulars :— 

1. When the first stem-letter, at the beginning of the 
word, would regularly have a simple Sh*wd (Sup, ambup), it 
takes here always a composite Sh¢wa (Chatéph § 10, 2, § 22, 3); 
e. g. Inf. tay to stand, 55x to eat, Perf. ontay, oOny|n foun 
yon to be inclined. 

2. When a preformative is placed before a guttural, they 
either form together a closed syllable, or the vowel of the 
preformative appears again as Chatéph under the guttural. 
In both cases a double formation may again be distinguished 
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according as the original @ remains or is attenuated into 7. 
Examples a) for closed syllables with the original vowel of 
the preformative: “lamp, diam, atin: etc. (and thus mostly 
with initial mn in Jmp/. Qal, sometimes with forms repeating @ 
as Chatéph under the guttural e. g. atm etc.); the same in 
the impf. Hiphil ~“om> etc. Very rarely the original @ is 
found in a closed syllable under the preform. 3 of the Perf. 
Niph dl: pxan> Gen. 31, 27; comp. 1 Sam. 19, 2, Jos. 2, 163 
on the other hand @ occurs very frequently under the pre- 
formative followed by Chatéph Pi thiich e.g. nivyzetc. likewise in 
the Particip. yrv2 Ps. 89, 8 ete. b) slightly closed, with Chateph 
after the original vowel: Som, tiay3, O17 (and so almost always 
with » and min Imp/. Oa and Hiphil; avn, Tay7 In Hoph al).— 
The i attenuated from @ is almost always changed before 


mivy2, but 3. sing. fem. HTwY2; FON, but "BONN; ssn, but BATA etc., 
and thus almost always with the change of the Chateph Seghdl group 
into the lighter Chdteph Pathdch group, whenever the tone is removed 
one place farther back (comp. § 27. Rem. 5). 4) In all these examples 
cited above Sghdl may also be considered as a modulation of the 
original short Pdathdch. In this case all the formations of the verba 
primae gutturalis (Pe guttural verbs) would be based on a restoration 
of the original vowel of the preformatives. Compare however the same 


change from 7 to @ in the Imper. (Rem. 1). 


3. When in forms like “'av2, 77292, the vowel of the final 
syllable is changed into simple Sh°wa vocal, on account of the 
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accession of one of the afformatives (1, "—, M—), then the 
composite Sh°wad of the guttural changes to ihe corresponding 
short vowel, as lay", plur. A777) (sound yd-dm*-dhw’), M3723 
she is forsaken. But here also there exists a harder form 
besides, as sam» they take a pledge (also barn), aptm as well 
as api they are strong. Compare in general § 09, 4, § 28, 3 

4. In the Inf., imp. and Impf. of Niph., were aie first 
stem-letter would regularly be doubled (Supm, Sup), the 
doubling is always omitted, and the vowel of the preforma- 
tive is lengthened into Séré, as was: for Tax (§ 22, 1). 


REMARKS, 


I. On Qa. 


1, In verbs "5 Ley Inf. constr. and Imp. take (—) under the first 
letter (according to § 22, 4, Rem. 2); hence ais} gird thow Job 88, 3, 
an love thow Hos. 8, 1 5x to eat, with a prefix TAN, box>, The 
is found also at times, as in Inf. HS 1K. @, 63°¢. g. wNA DoNa Num. 
26, 10. 

Also in the other forms of the Jmp., the guttural often exerts its 
influence upon the ror, which it changes to S%ghél, as "pwr strip 
thyself Is. 47, 2, H27v (for JOY, w. 4 cohort.) set thyself Job 88, 5; 
especially when the second radical also is a guttural, as 1208 Ps. 31, 
24, Pathdch occurs in nsan pledge him Prov. 20, 16, and perhaps ss 
9, 14 (92237). 

2, The Imperfect. A, as- the Paradigm shows, has regularly under 
the first two letters —-—-; by those verbs which are at the same 
time M5; and with the hard combination Se eS bom he ceases, 
DDN" he is wise. This is true likewise of some verbs Pe Guttural, 
which are also verbs 1%, as mim he sees, Nun he divides, but some 
are like MWD", mp3", nant. The pointing — — is found even in verbs 
Impf. O, but less frequently, as ronn he ‘collects, roms he lays bare. 
The form 333m} and she loves Ez, 28, 5, stands quite by itself.In these 
forms the pointing aan is frequently EONS. to —— (oecoe 


lolaian ‘The oe maT, Be. 5185 Rhich some to , Kimehi is a aad 
form derived from the Qal (5 7") and Pi. (F779), can be considered only 
as a further change from pon (comp. § 64. Rem. 3 pms); etal Ex. 9, 


23 is similar. 
Il. On Hiphil and He phd. 


8. The above-named (Rem. 2) shortening of —-— to —-—— occurs 
here also in the Perf. Hiph. after Waw consec.; i. e. after the throwing 
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forward of the tone, as N22 thow didst set, but with the Waw has 
she thow shalt set Num. e 6, 8, 13, 27, 19; "MTSyH, but "Has Jer. 


5, 14, Ez. 20, 37. 
4, “In the Perf. of Hiph., ——— is sometimes changed into ——, 
e =e 
snd ————— into ———- in Hoph., “by lengthening the short vowel, under 


the influence of the Methég, e. g. H7527 thou leddest over Josh. 7, 7, 

mst he brings wp Hab. 1, 15; 423h ‘Judy. 6, 28, Nab. 2,8. On an other 

case of this kind (77235) see § 64, 2. Something similar occurs with 
nouns of the so-called Segholate forms after gdtl comp. § 93. 


Ill. In General. 


5, In the verbs 575 to be and 9M to live the guttural is almost 
wholly without influence in combination with the preformative; thus 
the Impf. Qa] nxn7 and mmm Niph. 474,; only in Perf. Hiph, 1305 
(2. ae. aa : - Jos. 2,13). Where initial 4 and m should have vocal 


pon, (except in 2. sing. fem. of the Impf. Qal: ~ Gen. os, “60 =n 
Ez. 16, 6 and in Inf. prinm Jos. 5, 8); after the prefixes 4, 3, 5, y 
however, the Chat. Seghil becomes Sh®wva@ and the prefix takes 7%, as 
elsewhere before strong consonants with Sh*wd; therefore in Perf. Qal 
prey, Imper. 1733, Inf. misnd, nina etc. The only exception is the 
2. mase. of the Imper. after Waw: rans Gen. 12, 2, mM" Gen. 20, 7. 

6. On verbs &”"p in which the & loses its consonant sound and is 
resolved into a yowel, see § 68. 


§ 64, 
VERBS ‘AYIN (2) GUTTURAL. 


BE. g. um to slaughter. Paradigm E. 


The deviations from the strong verb are less important 
in this class,’ and are mainly as follows:— 

1. Where a simple Sh°wd is required, the guttural takes, 
nearly without exception, a composite Shewd, viz. the Chaté'ph- 
Pd thich (—); &. g. Perf. ord, Imp/. nome, Imp. Niph. jon. 
In the Imp. Odi before the ‘afformatjves » and \ the original 
Pal thiich occurs in the 1st syllable and is followed by Chateph- 


1 Héphdl, which is not exhibited in the Paradigm, is inflected like Qal: 
Hipwil is regular. : 
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the preference of the ® for Seghol has caused the change from 
a to é and in "nu Job 6, 22 the @ 
guttural. 

So in the Inf. Qdl w. suf. as in Is. 9, 6 MIZO to support i (but FASS 
thy marching Judg. 5, 4) and in the fem. form (§ 45, 2, b) Manx to love, 
mary to languish.— 

9. As the preference of the eutturals for the 4 sound 
has generally less influence on the following than on the 
preceding vowel (§ 22, 2), so not only is the Cholém in Inf. 
Odl vind, vad retained, but also, for the most part, the Se’ré 
in Impf. Niph. and Pi. amb he fights, DMD he comforts, and 
even the more feeble S¢ghd'l (after Waw consecutive) ons 
But in the Jmp/. and Imp. of Qdl, the last syllable eenerally 
takes (—), through the influence of the guttural even in 
transitive verbs, e. g. DUMB, VMW; PXT, PLT; IA, WIAD (seldom 
like pho, thx), with suff. in the Imp. "3713, sstbew, in the 


Impf. ses"; with the 6 in Imper. Qal is found only $y; 2 Sam. 
ns Pima Was thy Ex. 4, 4, 2 Sam. 2, 21 fem. "ITS Ruth. 3, 15 (so 
according to Kimchi in the Wurzelworterb. with the unusual 
echo of the expelled 6 as Chateph-Qa'més; on the other hand 


in pl. regularly s1mx); “WO Judges19, 8 (according to Kimchi 


syo 19,5 can only be read s¢ad with the abnormal lengthening » 


for 3¥0); finally, here also belongs mayt instead of mazT 
Num. 23, 7 v. § 63, 4. Just as rare are the Imp. med. gut. 
with 6 as om, TAX comp. Is. 27, 4, Ez. 16, 33 and also in 
the Perf. Pi., Pdthich occurs more frequently than in the 
strong verb, as OMm2 fo com/ort. 

3. In Pi., Pu. and Hithp., the Daghé'sh forte is inadmissible 
in the middle stem-letter; but, in the greater number of 
examples, particularly before 4, Mn, and y, the preceding 
vowel remains short, the guttural having Daghé sh forté im- 
plicitum (see § 22, 1); e. g. Pi. priv, Inf. pr to sport, Pu. 
ynn to be washed, Hithp.. Imper. 17197) cleanse yourselves. The 
complete omission of the doubling and therefore the lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel occurs continually only with" 
e. g. 12 to dless, Impf. 772, Pii dl 77a; before x it occurs 
regularly in the stems 13, Sash, 7890, TNE and in the Hithpa éls 


hae 
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of wn, AN and ANwW; on the other hand x is virtually doubled 
in the Perfects 5x2 (once in Jmpf. Jer. 29, 23) to commit 
adultery, ¥s2 to despise (twice besides in the participle Is. 60, 14, 
Jer. 23, 17) "x83 to abhor Lam, 2, 7 (also mm NK? Ps. 89, 40) 
and ty Ps. 109, 10; furthermore in the injinitive tyr Eccl. 
2,20 according to the best reading; in the Pi dl >85 Job 33, 21 
the x should be written with Daghé'sh forté, according to the 
; correct Massora. 
; Rem. 1. In the verb xv to ask, beg some forms of the Perfect Qal 
seem to have been based upon a secondary form Med. E. (acc. to Kimchi, 
see also Davies’ Heb. Lex.), comp. FER Gen. 82, 18, Judg. 4, 20, npeNw 
Ps, 187, 3, DMDNW 1 Sam. 12, 13, 25, 5, Job 21, 29, mreNy Judg. 18, 6, 
1 Sam. 1, 20 (also Hiph. ambi 1 Sam. 1, 28). Compare however 
similar cases (attenuation of an original di) § 69, Rem. 4 and especially 
§ 44, Rem. 2. In the three first cases the 7 (attenuated from @) would be 
lengthened into @ (before the tone); in the three following cases? would 
be changed into é. 

2, In Pi. and Hithp., the tone is sometimes drawn back upon the 
penultima, and the Seéré of the final syllable shortened to S¢ghdl, viz.— 
a) Before a word of one syllable (according to § 29, 3. b) as DW mow> 
in order to serve there. Deut. 17, 12; even with virtual doubling of the 
gutt. Gen. 89, 14, Job 8, 18.—b) After Waw consecutive, as T7371 and 
he blessed Gen. 1, 22, 87475 and he drove out Ex. 10, 11. 

3. The following are rare anomalies: in the Impf. Qal pox? Gen. 


at the same time with the preference of Péthdch in pause (as a clearer 
and sharper sound). 

4, A few examples where the &, as a middle outtural, loses 
entirely its consonant sound and is resolved into a vowel, will be found 
in § 73, Rem. 4. 


§ 65. 
VERBS LAMEDH (>) GUTTURAL. 
B. g. mus to send. Paradigm F. 


1. According to § 22, 2, a and b, when the last syllable 
has a vowel which is heterogeneous to the guttural (i. e. not 
an A sound) we distinguish two cases, viz., either the regular 
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vowel of the final syllable remains, and the euttural takes 
Pi'thich furtive, or the full vowel Pa'thach takes its place. 
The particulars are as follows:— 


a) The strong unchangeable vowels *—, 4, 1.(§ 25, 1),<are 
always retained; hence Inf. absol. Oal mid, Part. pass. 
mow; Hiph. mown, Imp. mbt, Part. mb. So also the 
6, though less firm, is retained in the Inf. constr. ribw, 
(comp. however in close connection with the substantive 
mow Is. 58, 9 and x43 Num. 20, 3). 

b) Instead of the 6 in the Jmp/. and Imp. of Qdl we have 4, 
either through the influence of the guttural (comp. the 
remainder ofthe o sound in mywex Is. 27, 4) or because 
the Pd'thich was the original vowel, thus: m>w>, mow. 
With su/f. ~2Abwh, Abt, see § 60, Rem. 1. 

c) Where Seé’ré is the regular vowel of the last syllable, 
the forms with é* and @ are both employed, but usage 
generally makes a distinction. Thus— 

In the Part. Qdl and Pi. the only predominant form is mbt, nzwn, 
and the full Pi/thich appears only in the constr. state md, miwr. 

In the Impf. and Inf. Niph., and in the Perf. Inf. and Impf. Pi., 
the shorter form with (—) usually stands at the beginning and in 


the middle of a sentence, the one with (——) at the end, and ‘in 
pause; e.g. yn it is diminished Num. 27, 4, comp. 735 86, 3; Spa 
he cleaves Hab. 8, 9, comp. p27 Ez. 18, 11, y>a to swallow Hab. 1, 13, 
Num. 4, 20 with yba Lam. 2,8. It may further be observed, that 
the Inf. absol. retains Sé’ré, but the Inf. constr. loses it, e. g. roy 
Deut. 22, 7, 1 K. 11, 22, else Ets to send. Outside of the pause there 
is found 7217 Hab. 1, 16 and even Mat 2 K. 16, 4; furthermore in the 
Imper. Pi. nay Ps. 86,4 (with D®chi): on the other hand in pause iN 
Ez. 21, 11 as Imper. Niphal. An example of & in Imper. Piel through 
the influence of a closing 1 is “"M> Job 86, 2. 

In Hiph. the shortened forms of the Imp. and Impf. admit only 
(—), e. g. mdm prosper thou, Myas: and he caused to trust, mexs* and 
he caused to sprout. The Inf. absol. takes (——), as FIO to make 
high; but as Inf. constr. also M2iM occurs in Job 6, 26. 


2. The guttural here has simple Sh’wa whenever the third 
radical regularly takes it (because it is Sh¢wd quiescent, which 
generally remains even under gutturals, § 22, 4), as Anew, 
‘nsw. But in the 2 fem. Perf. a helping-Pd'thich takes its 
place, as mmdw (§ 28, 4), yet comp. mnp? 1 K. 14, 3. 
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The softer combination with (—) for (—) occurs only in some 
examples of the 1. plur. Perf. when the tone is thrown forward, as 
2st we know thee Hos. 8, 2, comp. Gen. 26, 29, Ps. 44, 18, 2 Sam. 21, 
13; and also before the suffixes 5, D2, jz, as 7IWN I will send thee 
1 Sam. 16, 1, AMEUR Gen. 81, 27, HEV Jer. 18, 2. 

On the weak verbs x">, see especially in § 74. 


B. CONTRACTED VERBS. 


§ 66. 
VERBS 75. 


E, g. U2 to approach. Paradigm H. 


The weakness of initial ) consists principally in its sub- 
mitting to Apheresis in the Inf. constr. and Imper. in a part 
of these verbs (comp. 19, 3, a). On the other hand, the 
assimilation of the > (v. above) cannot really be considered 
as weakness, as the stem still retains three consonants (by 
the doubling of the 2d cons.). More particularly we remark: — 

1. The Apheresis of the Nin a) in the inf. constr.. This 
occurs only (though not necessarily) with such verbs as have 
ain the 2d syllable of the Imperf., thus: 32, Imperf. t3, 
Inf. really #3, but always enlarged with m to the Segholate 
form mvj; with Su/f. int; Gen. 33, 3 (attenuated from ima); 
with the concurrence of a guttural 93) to touch, Imperf. 2°, 
Inf. 193 (also ¥53); 902 to plant, Inf. nya (also yu). The 
feminine ending in this case serves as a means of artificially 
reestablishing the semblance of a triliterality. (On the verb 
jmp to give v. especially Rem. 3). On the other hand, Apheresis 
does not take place with verbs which have 6 in the Imperf., 
e. g. dp to fall, Imperf. 23>, Inf. bb:, with Su/f. i9p2 also 1252 
(which originated from 593, 1552).—?) In the Jmper. Here 
the dropping of the Nun takes place everywhere in verbs 
with a in the Imperf., e. g. 033, Imper. WA (frequently with 
paragog. ah miBy, before Maqgé'ph also “wv; Gen. 19, 9), “wy etc., 
however also with 6 7#% Ruth 2, 14, and 123 2 Chron. 29, 31; 
in both cases outside of the pause. With Nin preserved is 
found only 373 2 Kings 4, 24 (Imp/. anp without the assimi- 
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lation of the Nin; comp. also of verbs m5 which are at the 
same time 7’p: nm? Ez. 32, 18, nq) Gen. 32, 34). Here also 
Apheresis does not take place with verbs which have 6 in the 
Imperf., e. g. V2, ph} ete. 


9. Whenever Win stands at the end of a syllable after a 
preformative, it assimilates itself to the following stem-letter 
(§ 19, 2, a); viz. @) in the Imp/. Qdl, e. g. bb. for bby he 


will fall, B39 for war, JH for jr he will give (the Imp/. 0, as . 


in the strong verb, being usual, the Jmp/. E only in this 
example);'—b) in the Perf. Niph., e. g. 33 for 3;2;—c¢) in 
the whole of Hiph. and Hoph. (which here has always Qibbi’s, 
according to § 9, 9, 2), e. g. wan, wan, for wan, warn. 


The other forms are all quite regular, e. g. Perf., Inf. 
absol., Part. Odl, all Pi él, Pii' dl, etc. Only the irregular con- 
jugations are given in the Paradigm H. 


The characteristic of these verbs in all forms which begin with a 
formative letter, is the Ddaghé’sh forté following it in the second radical. 
Such forms, however, appear also in some verbs “"5 (§ 71) and even in 
verbs “9 (§ 67, 5). The Inf. mi and the Imp. ta, also “U3 (Gen. 19, 9) 
and 4M, coincide with those of verbs %"B (§ 69).—On Mp‘, np, ANP 
(from p> to take), see below in Rem. 2.—pip is Imp/. Niph. of vp, 
and so in all weak verbs ‘9 (§ 72, 4).—Also FOX (Ps. 189, 8) is not 
from Pd2, but contracted from P2oN from peo to ascend (see § 19, 2, 
Rem.). 


Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms 
retain their Nain, before a firm consonant, e. g. Impf. "v2" he keeps 
Jer. 8, 5 (elsewhere "2"), of "¥2 the pausal form is always wg" 
(outside of the pause 2" Prov. 20, 28); in the same way the Nin 
is retained with the pause in Ps. 61, 8, 140, 2, 5, Prov. 2, 11. In 
Niph. this never occurs and very seldom in Hiph. and Hoph., as 3": 
to melt Ez. 22, 20, "pram they are cut off Judg. 20, 31, It regularly 
occurs, however, in all verbs which have a guttural for their second 
stem-letter, as Pari he will possess. In these verbs the Nitin only rarely 
falls away, as MM for mo: he will descend; Niph. 2m for 2172 he has 
comforted himself. 


2, Like the Nan of these verbs (§ 19, 2), the > of the verb mpt (to 


take) is also treated. Hence Impf. Qdl np», Imp. NP in patuse and be- 


1 The Impf. A (ti") is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the 
actual form in a). 


J ae 


ee 
% 


Ties 
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fore suff. NP, paragog. ANP; "Np ete. (comp. however also mp Ex, 29, 1. 
Ez. 87, 16.°Prov. 20, 16. ate 1 K. 17, 11); Inf. constr. nnp (w. suff. 
“nnp), Hoph. Impf. nips, but Ni pli dil is always MP2. 

3. The above mentioned verb jn2 to give furnishes the only example 
of an Imperf. with é (jM" for jm"); corresponding to which also we 
have the Jmper. iM or (very frequently) mn, before Maggéph jm, fem. 
"2m etc. This much used verb has this farther peculiarity that the 
third radical (the final Nan) is assimilated, as "Mhz for "M2h2, HN? for 
mom? (very frequently NAM as a kind of orthogr aphical compensation for 
the assimilated 5) gy LV: ipl al Perf. onm: Lev. 26, 25.—Also in the Inf. constr. 
Q@al the groundform F2m has not been enlarged into nm (comp, mvs from 
32) but contracted into mm, and this was afterward lengthened into 
mm when the Daghé’sh forte was dropped v. § 20, 3, @; therefore with 
the suffixes 5mm, imm etc. (before Maggeph with the prefix d==snn> e. gs 
Exod. 5, 21, but also elsewhere in close connection e. o. Gen, 15, 7; also 
the strong formation of the Jnfin. constr. in 4h} NE 20, 21 ana = 
Gen. 38, 9.) In other stems, the } as third radical is retained, mI5w, 
“nie}. Upon the entirely anomalous Aphaeresis of the Nin with a 
strong vowel in Mmm for Mm] 2 Sam. 22, 41 comp. § 19, 3, a. 


§ 67. 
VERBS ‘A YIN DOUBLED (2"3). 


E. g. 320 to surround. Paradigm G. 


1. The principal irregularity of these verbs consists in 
the utterance of the second and third radicals often as one 
doubled letter, as 120 (contracted from the original form 
sibhavhi) for 1225 (Rem. 10 below), even when a full vowel 
should regularly stand between them, as 30 for 349, 20 (from 
the orig. sdbhabhd, contr. sdbba) for label Those forms are 
not contracted which contain unchangeable vowels, or a 
Daghé'sh forté, a8 3320, 2310, 330. 

2. The monosyllabic stem thus obtained takes, through- 

out, the vowel which the full form would have had in its 

second syllable, because that serves to characterise the form 
(§ 43, Rem. 1), e. g. Perf. 29 for 339; mao for nano (both 
from ‘the original séibhabhith), Inf. 38 for 330; Hiph. Son for 
anon (comp. No. 6). . 

3. The Daghé’sh forté, which, ‘after this contraction, 


properly belongs throughout to the final stem- letter, is ex- 
rit 
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cluded from it (§ 20, 3, a), except when formative additions 
are made at the end, as 120, 120, Imp/. 125>, but not 20, 36. 


4. When the afformative begins with a consonant (3, m), 

a vowel is inserted before it, in order to render audible the 

Daghé’sh of the final stem- letter? (§ 20, 3, c, Rem.), which 

vowel in the Perf. is 4, in the Imp. and ee "—, e.g. PIB, 
sia0, Impf. npa0M (for sabb-ta, sabb-nu, t’sobb- na). 


5. The preformatives of Jmp/f. Qdl, Perf. of Niph., Hiph. 
and Hoph., which in consequence of the contraction stand in 
a simple syllable (adm instead of 3510"), take, instead of the 
short vowel of the regular form, the corresponding Jong one 
(according to § 27, 2, a), e. g. Impf. Hiph. 19> for 2309, 
Imper. 103 for 1307 etc. Where the preformatives now have 
. 4, either the original @ (which was attenuated into 7) is restored 
anil lengthened e. g. 20> in Impf. Qal from original 23%, or 
the 7 itself is lengthened into @ e.g. 305 Perf. Hiph. for 2307" 
(see further details in No. 6). This lengthened vowel can be 
retained however only before the tone (except the % of the 
Hophal lengthened from % 305m for an0m); by the removal 
of the tone, the vowel, according to § 27, 2, becomes ne- 
cessarily Sh’wd (under & and m composite Sh°wd) e. g. 20M 
but my20n; rom but nan; Hiph. Perf. »naon ete. 

NB. There is still another mode (the common one in Aramaic) of 
constructing these forms, which supplies a Daghesh in the first radical 
in place of doubling the third (comp. § 19, 2, Rem.); e. g. Impf..Qdl 
3° for 250%, Impf. Hiph. om? for ban, Bee n>" for nna. These 
forms do not usually take Daghésh in the final letter on receiving an 


accession, as "Ip" they bow themeslves (from 7p), 37351 and they smote 
(from m3), perhaps because the doubling makes the stem triliteral; 


1 No satisfactory explanation for these separating vowels has been given 
as yet. As in none of these forms it could be said that the original vowel 
had returned, there remains simply the supposition that a really new vowel 
has been inserted as an expedient for pronunciation. Rodiger refers to the 
analogy of the verbs n> in forms like mp3, M522, but this is not satis- 
factory because there the tone vowel has not arisen anew but existed already. 
But Rédiger was right in reminding us of the analogy of the vulgar Arabic 
which for the written Arabic madadta, madadti, madadtw uses the forms 
maddét, maddéti, maddit and even maddaét. The latter form also indicate that 


the 6 in the Perf. of >"> verbs has also been derived from an original @. 
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but see also 30°) Judg. 18, 23, mS" Job. 4, 20. To the same category 
apparently belongs the stronger form M2>3m they will tinkle (from >dx) 
Jer. 19, 3. On the other hand 5yam (for nam we perished) Jer. 44, 18 
follows the analogy of verbs 1’3 (comp. iva from Bip). On Niph. see 
Rem. 5. 


6. The restoration of original vowels mentioned in No.5 
occurs @) in the Preformatives of the Imperf. Qdal. 20> from 
330? (comp. § 47, 2; 63, 2 and for verbs "“y § 72); 6) in the 
Perf. Niph. 102 from 3302 (§ 51, 1) as well as in Jmpf. 309 
from 330° (comp. on @ in the final syllable of strong imper- 
fects Niphal § 51, Rem. 2); c) in the Hoph. son from ann, 
Impf. 2039 from 3305 etc.—On the contrary the attenu- 
ated vowel 7 underlies the intransitive Jmpf. Odl with a 
in the second syllable e. g. “a> for 714 (see Rem. 3). The 
lengthening of the original @ ("77) would lead to mistaking 
it for the 3d sing. perf.; also in the preformative of the Hiph il 
305 from 3207 (groundform 2307 § 53, 1). In the same 
way we have the underlying 7 in the Dd syllable, which, 
attenuated from original @, is in strong verbs abnormally 
lengthened into 7 (§ 53,1). The @, lengthened from 7 is of 
course only tonelong, therefore miaon outside of the tone 
before Daghé'sh forte. (On the return of the original @ in 
the 2d syllable comp. Rem. 6.) 


7. The fone has this peculiarity, that usually it is not 
thrown forward upon the afformatives beginning with a vowel 
(n—, 3, °—, § 40, 2), but remains before them on the stem- 
syllable, e. g. 3d sing. fem. Impf. nnn, pause mpm; with 4 and 
gutturals ma (for nig) mnt Ps. 44, 26; with 1 consec. how- 
ever 737 Is. 6, 12. In the 3d pl. ore the accent varies; be- 
sides 355, ap is found also 155, Sp, ww (Hab. 3, 6) etc., but 
in pause Inn, 72h etc. and, vice versa in per/. consec. a etc. 
(comp. however yah) Jer. 44, 12 before the tone syllable). 
The tone remains likewise on ‘ihe stem syllable in Jmperf. Qal 
in ~2dm, 1252 Hiph. 20m, no” (Perf. Hiph. 30n, 1207) etc. 
In the forms with separating vowels, the tone is removed to 
these vowels e. g. mind, maon etc. (excepting before the 


always accented ending Oy) and ymin the Perfect). This removal 
eq 
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of the tone naturally causes the shortening of the merely 
tone-long vowels é and 6 into 7 and u (0 v. Rem. 2), therefore 
rion from aon, npzon from 35) (on the dropping of the 
vowel of the preformative v. above No. 5).’ 


8. In numerous verbs of this class, instead of Pi., Pu. 
and Hithp. there is found with the same sense the less usual 
conjugation Pé él (§ 55, 1), with its passive (Pdd'7) and re- 
flexive (Hithpé él), e. g. Ssiy to treat ill, pass. D359, reflex. 
bsiynn (from d$¥); in some is found also Pilpe’l (§ 55, 4), as 
b3b3 to roll, d3b3nm to roll one’s self (from 223), Pilp. yosw 
to caress, with its pass. (Polpa'l) ywew to be caressed, and 
reflec. (Hithpalpi’l) ytiymwn to delight oneself Ps. 119, 16 
(from yzw). These forms do not suffer contraction any more 
than Pi., Pu. and Hithpd él. 


REMARKS. 
I. On Qal. 


1. In the Perf. are found some examples with Cholém, orig. w (comp. 
bom, § 43, 1), as 1245 they are high (from 9) Job 24, 24, i325 (from 35) 
Gen. 49, 23; probably also nt Is. 1, 6 from mile 

2. The Cholém of the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (a, 30%) is a changeable 
vowel and written defectively, with a few exceptions, which are found 
especially in the later orthography; e. g. riad for 12> to plunder Est. 8, 
13, 8, 11. It is shortened into Qamés-chatiph or Qibbtis, whenever it 
loses the tone, as Inf. -j> (rin) to rejoice Job 38, 7; with suff. Imp. 
2d sing. fem. "$7, “tz (comp. Rem. 12); 23m pity me, Impf. with 
Waw consec. 30*1 Judg. 9, 18, with suff. naw he lays them waste 
Prov. 11, 3 in Q*ri. In 42m Gen. 48, 29. Is. 80, 19 (for 731%) this 
6 is put back under the preformative. In “>-nap Num, 22, of lee 
and “S-mox 22, 6. 28, 7 the suffix of the M— paragogic takes place 
without any other change of the form; one would expect map, mar. 
Still more striking is B3p curse him Num. 28, 13 (for 323p or ‘2p). We 
have also ap for Disp Num. 28, 25 and bi) as inf. abs. instead of Sibw 
in Ruth 2, 16. 

3. Examples with final Pdthdch in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (up, 
dup), are the following: Inf. 7w to stoop Jer. 5, 26, Imp. >a roll thou 
Ps, 119, 22, Imp. ~72> he is bitter Is. 24, 9, Fhe is soft Is. 7, 4; DEM 


1 The terminations for gender and number in the Participles take the 
tone, as these are not a part of the verbal inflection, as mS, M27. 
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she was despised Gen. 16, 4 (but also with the accent on the preceding 
syllable, e. g. 975" Gen. 21, 11). In regard to these intransitive imper- 
fects comp. No. 6 above. Of imperfects with original w in the 2d syl- 
lable there are also found examples of lengthening the # into @ (in- 
stead of 0) e.g. fn Prov. 29, 6; TH" Ps, 91, 6; yr (from ps) Is. 
42, 4 (even defectively 77M Eccl. 12,6). An analogy with the verbs 19 
is also seen in the infinitive 13> (for "B) Hecl. 9, 1; iPpma Prov. 8, 27 
(comp. ‘pina 8, 29) for "pra. Examples of the Hee ies Impf. are 
30" (though 30% is also in ‘use), Bw he is astonished 1 K.9, 8, 277 they 
are silent Job 29, 21; with de. g. dn, nws, ete. 

4, In the Participle occurs the Aramzan form ONXW (for 00”) Jer. 
80, 16 in K*thibh (the Q*ri regards it as a Part. from 04). 


I. On Niph al. 


5. Besides the usual form of the Perf. (202) with Péthdch and of 
the Part. (m. 303, f. 7303) with Qames in 2d syllable, there is still 
another with Sere, and another with Chdlém (analogous to >up, 723, 
B55, § 43, 1), extending through the whole conjugation; e. g. Perf, brs 
(also >p2) it is a light thing Is. 49, 6, 203 (for M202) Ez. 26, 2; Pure 
073 shes away Nah. 2, 11: with Cholém, nad they are rolled together 
Is. 84, 4, comp. 68, 19, 64, 2, Am. 8, 11, "Nah. 112) ine Die 
bi he is circumcised Gen. 17, 12; watt thou shalt % laa waste Jer. 
48, 2. Inf. forms with the Pathich do not even exist, but those with 
Seré and Cholém, as Inf. 0727 to melt Ps. 68, 3, Inf. absol. 7:25 to be 
plundered Is. 24, 3; in the Imp. only 3737 ae yourselves Is. 52, 11 
and "255 raise pourselves up Num. 17, 10, %>4m Jer. 4, 4 follows the 
analogy ‘of "9 verbs (as the inperf. sbidsn Gen. 84, 24).—Peculiar 
forms of Niph‘dl (with a sharpening of the 1st syllable) occur in bm it 
was profaned Ez. 25, 3 (from >>m), "2 (from 2m) Ps. 69, 4, 102, 4 
(also "2 Jer. 6, 29), MN) fractus est (from MN) Mal. 2, 5.—In Micah 
2, 4 the Perf. 12702, @ instead of 0 as the separating vowel appears to 
be abnormal. 


Ill. On Hiph'vl and Hoph a. 


6. Besides Seré the final syllable has also Pathdch, especially with 
= and the cutturals, as “wan he made bitter; mun to depress; Inf. 725 
to cleanse Jer. 4,11. But also without a guttural, as PIT he pounded 
small 2K, 28, 15; plur. 207 1 Sam. 5,10; Part. 8 shadowing Ez. 81, 3. 
The é of the 2d syllable may become @ outside the tone e. g. 52 bra 
Gen. 81, 7. Instead of Chatéph Pathdch there appears before M also 
Pithdch (with the virtual doubling of the ™) in forms like nnn Is. 9, 3. 

7. , In the imperf. the retraction of the tone and the consequent 
shortening of é into @ occurs not only in the jussive and with Waw 
consecutive (e. g. D353 Gen. 29, 10; with final guttural yoh) 1K, 6, 11) 
but also elsewhere e. g. We he protects Ps, 91, 4. Quite peculiar is ym 
Judges 9, 53 with 7 for @ 
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8, Aramaicising forms of Hiph. and Hoph.: 1955 Ex. 18, 18, n23 
and they smote Deut. 1, 44, Dox I will profane Ez. 89, 7, in Perf. naSans 
they despised her Lam, 1, 8.—In Hoph. 13735 they per ish Job 24, 24, M2" 
it is smitten Is. 24, 12 (plur. am2° Jer, 46, 5), iPM? in pause (Job 19, 23) 
for 5pm}, also 4m3" Job 4, 20, 


Iv. In General. 


9. Verbs 2") are very nearly related to verbs 1” (§ 72), as the great 
similarity in their inflection throughout has already shown. In form 
a verbs 3" are generally the shorter (comp. 20° and D4p*, Att and 

popit). In some cases they have precisely the same form, e. g. in the 
Impf. consec. of Qal and Hiph., in Hoph., and in the rare conjugations, 
On account of this relation, they have sometimes borrowed forms from 
each other, e. g. 7197 for J he rejoices Prov. 29, 6. 

10. Along with the contracted forms there are found especially in 
certain conjugations and tenses, others which are wholly regular; e. g. 
Perf. Qdl 225 1 Sam. 7, 16, 1250 Josh. 6, 15, "34330 Ps. 18, 6, 3nTW and 


in they bow down, %i2 to plunder Ez. 29, 19, plur. aa Josh. 8, 27, 


17a Deut. 2, 35 (also nia in 8, 7); Inf. 350 and 0; Injin. after >: 
sin Jer. 47, 4, Tta> Gen. 81, 19 (also 132 88, 13); with suffix ppm 
Is. 80, 18 and of the same form pn with the vowel shifted back and 
at the same time inflected 23m Ps. 102, 14; Impen. 1718 Jer. 49, 28; 
Imperf. 777 Nahum. 8, 7 (Ps. 68, 13, Gen. 31, 40) from ‘143: the sae 
form was after the assimilation of the Num quite necessary. On the 
other hand py1w7 Jer. 5, 6 for D37W1 is anomalous; the contracted con- 
sonants haye been afterwards dissevered by the insertion of a vocal 
Sh°wa. Compare also 4:19 he is gracious Amos 5, 15, else jh, In Niph. 
nabn Job 11, 12. Hiph. 295, Impf, 77292 he will rejoice (which in Hiph. 
is never contracted); Part. pugwa adonished Ez. 8,15. That the full 
form has a certain emphasis is seen from its frequent use in pause, 
as in "2230-DA "x30 in Ps. 118, 11) (compare bisn> Is. 47, 14 (perh. 
for pra) ‘for their warming.) 

11. We have seen above (No. 5 Rem.), that in the Impf. of forms 
resembling the Aramaic form, the Daghésh of the third radical, together 
with the preceding vowel, is omitted before afformatives, which however 
take the tone, as na, The same omission occurs also in other forms 
at times, as in Perf. Qdl ‘vam for sam Num. 17, 28 (Jer. 44, 18); Im- 
perf. mya: 1 Sam. 14, 36 ("5— paragog. without influence on the form, 
comp. Rem. 2); sometimes even the strong vowel becomes Sh®w@: nas 
Gen. 11, 7 for MPS) we will confound (Cohortative from 222); nate for 
wai> Gen. 11, 6 they will devise; Perf. Niph. ™301 for N20: Hz. 41, th, 
pnba? for —— Gen, 17, 11 (from >>==>40 to cir cwmcise) ; comp. Is. 
19, 3, Jer. 8, 14, Without Daghbésh, but with the accented full vowel: 
nan for nnn Judg. 16, 10, Hy} for MI3Q Prov. 7, 13, m1=: 1 Sam. 
14, 36, comp, 517973 Is, 57, 5 for Hwa. 
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12. Though the tone is here less attracted to the endings (comp. 
No. 7 above, p. 163), yet this exceptionally happens at times—a) in the 
Perf., specially if it stands in the sense of a present tense (§ 126, 3), as 
in 5a5 (they are many) Ps. 8, 2, 104, 24, Jer. 5, 6, 1 Sam, 25, 10 (with 
pinn to- -day), nD> (they are soft) Ps, 55, 22, 3p (they are swift) Jer. 4, 
13, Hab. 1, 8, 13% (they are pure) Job 15, 15, 25, 5;—b) in the Imper. 
(demanding in excited tone), as in "57 (rejoice aloud!) Is. 54, 1, Zeph. 
8, 14, Zech. 2, 14, 155 Is. 44, 23, 49, 13, Jer. 81, 7 (but "25 wail! Lam. 
2, 19), "3M celebrate (thy festivals) Nah. 2, 1, Jer. '7, 29;—e) in forms 
with pronominal suffix (this accords with the general law about the 
tone, § 29,1, 2), as in 12, “3150 Ps. 118, 11, and here the vowels before 
the Daghé’sh suffer the changes pointed out in § 27, 1, viz., Cholém in 
the Impf. becomes Qibbis, more seldom Qdmés-chatiiph (so too "34 
above under letter b), Se’ré in Hiph. becomes Chiré éq (after the analogy 
of m2"30n, mmizacn); the preformatives then, in place of the full vowel, 
take’ Sh¢wa, e.g. "2307 Ps. 49, 6, 120% Job 40, 22, 92577 Ps. 67, 2; Hiph. 
na0% Ez. 47, 2. 


C. WEAKEST VERBS (VERBA QUIESCENTIA). 


§ 68. 
VERBS "5. 


E. g. 55x to eat. Paradigm I. 


So far as the x is treated as a consonant and a guttural, 
these verbs have all the properties of verbs Pé Guttural, ex- 
hibited in § 63. But here we regard them only in so far as 
the x quiesces, i. e. loses its consonant sound, and is blended 
with the foregoing originally short vowel, into a long one, 
which chiefly happens in the Jmpf. Qdl of only a few very 
common verbs and forms, much modified by constant use. 
The following are the particulars: — 

1. In the Jmpf. Odi of five verbs (viz. 33x to perish, TAN 
to be willing, 52& to eat, "AN to say, TEN to bake) the & always 
quiesces in a long 6 (Chélém), as San": In some others, the 
other form in which it retains its Rawe as a consonant is 
also 7ON7. (So now in the vulgar Arabic of + Palestine vale 
(he eats) becomes ydkul.) The 6 in this case is but a cor- 
ruption of the vowel @ (§ 9, 10, 2), which is itself derived 
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by contraction from ——. The last syllable of these verbs 
receives an é (or @) instead of the stronger vowel 6 (orig. i) 
e. g. THN Job 17, 9, mostly @ with distinctive accents and 
before the AMES afformative 71; but with conjunctive 
accents, which mark continuous discourse, it takes a (Pathach), 
e. g. 395 Taxn Ps. 9,19, on the contrary 7aNm (compare a 
similar exchange of é a a in’§ 65, 1; c) im Ps. 16) Wher 
the tone moves back, the last stem- Syilapie has sometimes 
Pithich, as Do a> perish the day Job 3, 3, 5284 and he ate, 
and sometimes S¢ghél, as ih “wa&* (Mil é?) with a conjunctive 
accent; but Sox sax (Mira) with a distinctive and in 
pause (only in Job mostly “aks Mil'él). Of tmx the weak 
imperf. is always THX and THX (however Hk) Judges 20, 6; 
comp. d2&) Gen. 3, 12 in pause).—nax and mpx are at the 
same time verbs m“5; hence Imp/f. Max (§ 75, 1). 


It is but very seldom that Sé’ré stands before & in Impf. Qdi, as 
noxn it shall come (Mic. 4, 8) contracted from FMXM (from TMX), STN 
(in 1st sing. only for 25) I love (Prov. 8, 17) as well as 3A& (from any, 
any); but always in the Inf. with >, as in “iax> for to say (i. e. saying) 
for “jax. 


2. In the Ist pers. sing. Imp/f. the second (the radical) & (to 
avoid the repetition of this feeble letter) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23, 3), as “was for “Wass J will say, “ak) and I said. In the 
other cases, where the & is generally conceived of as quiescent 
with 6 or é, it is retained merely orthographically and fog 
the sake of etymology. Hence the possibility of its being - 
dropped in the following examples: 

Continually in the contracted forms of fox, thus Dom for DONM thou 
takest away Ps. 104, 29, 0% and he' gathered 2 Sam. 6,1. Compare also 
in the ist pers. Micah 4, 6 and FEC 1 Sam. 15, 6 (with 7 according to 
§ 60, Rem. 4); further more smh 2 Sam. 19, 14, MF 2 Sam. 20, 9, XMmFo 
Deut. 33, 21 (for MHN3), according to another reading RAM, may or 
nna, etc.; "bm thou goest away (from 1x) Jer. 2, 36, v. Rem. 1. ; 

The Parad. I shows the weak forms in which x is treated 
as a quiescent (viz., Jmpf. Qal), and merely indicates the 
more regular ones. 

Rem. 1. In forms of the derived conjugations the & but very seldom 


quiesces, as in Perf. Niph. 118) Josh. 22, 9, Hiph. dunia and he took 
away Num. 11, 25, 275) (for 2389) and he set an ambush 1 Sam. 15, 5, 
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sx I hearken Job 82, 11, basin (6 from @) I cause to eat Hos. 11, 4, 
mMSk (6 from @) I will destroy Jer. 46, 8, 77179 giving ear Prov. 1%, 4; 
Imp. 785 bring ye (from MMx) Is. 21, 14. 

2. In Pi. the & is sometimes dropped by contraction (like ™ in 
Ssupim, yup), e. g. pba (as in Aram., and Samar.) for 92x teaching 
Job 85, 11, 59 for bax he shall pitch tent Is. 18, 20, "237H thow girdest 
me 2 Sam. 22, 40 for "27;NM! (Ps. 18, 40). 


§ 69. 
VERBS *"D. FIRST CLASS, OR VERBS ORIGINALLY ‘5. 


EB. g. 3° to dwell. Paradigm K. 


Verbs ‘“p fall principally into two classes, which are 
different from each other in their origin and inflection. The 
first embraces those verbs which have properly a 4 for their 
first stem-letter. In Arabic and Ethiopic they are written 
with 4 (e. g. tb», Arab. and Ethiop. malada), but in Hebrew 
(and Aramzan) by a change of sound which shows itself also, 
with few exceptions in the noun, they take » instead of it, 
wherever the first stem-letter begins the form, whereas after 
preformative the 4 either appears again, or is likewise changed 
into », or finally is completely elided. The second class em- 
braces those which are properly *“p, and which have Vodh 
also in. Arabic (the so-called Verba cum Jod originario § 70). 
A few of these verbs np, of both classes form, in some respects, 
a third class which is inflected like verbs 7’p (§ 71). 

In the verb "3%" the forms are distinguished according to the signifi- 
cation, viz.,—1) 77 (1st class, for 71) to be in a strait, Impf. 937, "x34 

2) "7 (2d class) to form, Impf. “$7, ag755. ; 

The peculiar inflection of the first class, which is ana- 
logous to the Arabic ¥’p, consists in the following parti- 
culars: 

1. In the Jmpf., Imp. and Inf. constr. of Qal there is a 
twofold inflection according as the Waw is wholly rejected 
or only changed into Yédh. The entire rejection (elision) takes 
place regularly in eight verbs (v. Rem.) after the following 
analogy: 
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Impf. 2°, 
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with tone-long @ in both syllables. The vowel 
of the preformative had z (attenuated from 4); 
after the elision of Waw, this 7 standing in an 
open syllable had to be changed into a tone- 
long é (the fully written form, as 2 is ex- 
tremely rare and incorrect). In the second syl- 
lable, five of these forms have an original 7% 
which in the tone-syllable becomes likewise @; 
three verbs however (under the influence of a 
guttural), take d@: 75, yp>, ‘IM. 


The tone-long é of the 2d syllable may naturally become 
S¢ghol or Sh¢wa, e. g. a, 22> etc.; in the same way the é 
become Sh*mw in cases like 3935 etc., but in pause it is retained 
and lengthened into Qa'més (a95") and before suffixes (ay). 
As the last example shows the tone-long é of the 1st syllable 
is retained, not only before the tone (at etc.) but-also with 
the secondary tone. 


Imp. 38, 


Inf. 73%, 


shortened from aw by omission of the feeble 4; 
and— 

shortened in like manner, but taking the femi- 
nine-ending m—, which again lengthens and 
strengthens the form; comp. § 66, 1. 


The greater part of these verbs are inflected with stronger 
forms, have the Jmpf. A, and retain the Yédh at the begin- 
ning, viz. in— 

Imp. 817 and Inf. 505, as a consonant, but in 


Impf. B37, a8 a quiescent, resolved into the vowel? (§ 24, 2). 


In the 2d syllable the Impf. regularly has @. 


That the latter mode of inflection belongs to verbs actually 4"5 
(which has often been overlooked and falsely denied), is shown, partly 
by the numerous verbs which take these forms in Qal, and at the same 
time have 1 in Niph., Hiph., and Hoph., partly by the Arabic, where 
the verbs ‘5 have likewise a double inflection, comp. walddd, Impf. 
jalidu (with the elision of the Waw) and wdgild, jatigalw (with the 
retention of the Waw v. Rem. 8). 

Even in the same verb are found both the weaker and the stronger 
forms, the latter with the Yodh, the former without it, as px 2 K, 4, 
41, and P¥" pour thow Ez. 24, 3, (comp. Infin. mpx Exod. 88, 27); wn 
1K, 22, 15, WD Deut. 2, 24, also wo" possess thou, lengthened mus" Deut. 
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83, 23; Impf. p% he will kindle Deut. 82, 22, and 7p Is. 10, 16; 
“pus it became dear 1 Sam. 18, 30 and “p> Ps. 49, 9 (comp. P77 Ps. 
72, 14). 

NB. To the first mode of inflection belong, e. g. aim to bear (off- 
spring), 8¥> to go forth, 38> to sit, 77> to descend, ¥737 to know (Impf. 
a2 with Pd'thdch in the last syllable so also, "0", 5p3); to the second 
velong HS" to weary, 72" to counsel, TY" to sleep. 


2. The original Waw appears always a consonant, wherever 
it must be doubled, as in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. Niph. 
ats, atm (just like Supn, >upr); and also in the Hithp. 
of some verbs, e.g. inn from 9D, M2InNn from m2, AINA 
from 73>, and in some noun-forms, eG Su Te) offspring from 
0" to bear. The + at the end of the syllable becomes & (A) 
as in all Hoph dl, e. g. atin for atin; and in combination 
with a preceding a, as a diphthongal 6 (4) in Perf. and Part. 
of Niph'dl, and in all Hiph'il, e. g. avsa for ath2, ain for 
win. __The Védh stands as a consonant in the Perf. and 
Part. Qdl (av etc., 3%, a1) even when 4 precedes, as 
atm (yet we have pmaw according to § 24, 1, a), in all Pi. 
and Pu., as sm to wait for, 439 to be born, Als in the Jmpf. 
and Part., as 5m, 9372 known (from y>), also at times in 
Hithp., as 33°N0, ann, wmnn (as well as 931Nn with Waw 
as above). 


NB. In those forms in which Yédh does not appear, these verbs 
may be distinguished, in the Impf. of Qal by the Sé'ré under the pre- 
formatives, in Niph., Hiph., and Hoph. by the Waw (5, i, 1) before the 
second radical. (The defective orthography, as in 47h, is not frequent.) 
Forms like 3, nat are common to these and verbs }"B. Hoph al has 
the same form as in verbs 9"» and 4". 

Rem. 1. The Inf. Qdl of the weaker form (M3¥ Gdf. N23) takes 
suff. like "M3¥; and it very seldom has the masculine form like $5 to 
know Job 82, 6, 10, or the feminine ending —, like M37 Ex. 2, 4. 
nz> Is. 87, 3, 79 to descend Gen. 46, 3. Instead of M¥5 stands 93> 
under the influence of the guttural mss, with Suff. Doh ‘ete. (on the 
other hand NY": MN¥ from MX¥). From 37 is found, Ps. 80, 4, in Q¢ri 
quite notably the strong form "77% (for sma"). —n5 to bear in 
1 Sam. 4, 19 is contracted to md (§ 19, 2).—Examples of the regular or 
strong form are ae to fear Josh. 22, 25, with prep. “ond Is. 51, 16; 
with suffix, “073 Job 88, 4, 7072 Ezra 8, 12. The strong form setdomn 
has the feminine- -ending, as in rhss to be able, rvjas to dry up Gen. 8,7 
(also wa" Is. 27, 11). 
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2. The Imp. Qédl often has the lengthening H—, as 438 sit thou, 
m4 descend thou. From 35> to give, Arab. wahabd, there is found in 
Hebrew only the Imper. which i is 19 give, lengthened nan, mostly with 
the signification L. age, go on! (before & e. g. Gen. 29, 215 as, to avoid 
a hiatus); fem. "25 Ruth 8, 15, probably Mil'rd after the analogy of 
the plur. 930 (but Job 6, 22, before the tone syllable 37; comp. how- 
ever Deut. 32, 3). 

3. The Impf. with 4 elided takes @ in 2d syll., besides cases in 
No. 1, also in 19m Jer. 18, 17 and in the pausal form ats Job 27, 21 
(from 320 vy. Rem. 8). The @ returns regularly before the aff. 73 
(5271 ete.). Forms with é€ in 2d syll. are shortened to é by the drawing 
back of the tone aes ee a sone syllable and after 1 consec, 4 e.g, Nae 
The ise an, creas lengthened, can also lose its raakeals 4, even nen 
the preformative is ", whose vowel (a long ?) has then Methegh (see 
§ 16, 2, b), as in SDYn Is. 40, 30, 293% Is. 65, 23.—From 45% (to be able) 
we get exceptionally dom as the Impf. Qal; comp. the Arab. form 
yauruu (yoru) from warua, and yaugalu (yégalu) from wagila; or 
even the vulgar Arab. yéisalu from wasala. Others regard 52%" as 
Impf. Hoph. (of 55%) he is enabled = he can, which may have got into 
use instead of the Impf. Qadl. 

4. The section 44, Rem. 2 (comp. § 64, Rem.1) refers to the attenuation 
of the @ into 7 in the Perf. (in a toneless closed syllable) which is found 
in some forms of ah es 11, 12, Ps. 2,7 etc. always after a preceding 
") as well as of W7%, e. . BWM etc. Deut. 4,1, 8,1, 19, 1, 26, 1 (how- 
ever only after "4 for a In both cases one can Baie the attenuation 
by the tendency to the assimilation of the vowel, at least if we pro- 
nounce * as 7 (§ 47, 2). From the restoration of the? are explained also 
in the simplest manner the forms 7187") Ez. 36, 12 and 1075) Ps. 69, 36. 


5, As an exception, the Impf. Niph. sometimes has * instead of 
the 1; e. g. 2733 and he waited Gen. 8, 12; comp. Ex. 19,13, 1Sam.18,8 
Kethibh. —The first pers. sing. has always te form IW5X not IWIN; comp. 
§ 51, Rem. 4. 


6. In Peél, the radical Yodh is sometimes dropped after * pre- 
formative, which takes its pointing (like & in § 68, Rem. 2); e. g. 34 
for Har and he grieved Lam. 8, 33, 1555 for 1545 and they cast, also in 
verse 53. And so also from a verb "B of the second class, amvias for 
anwar and he dried it up Nah. 1, 4; comp. pws) 2 Chr. 82, 30 Qert, 

7. In the Imper. Hiph., instead of the usual form 24h, 2 is also 
found in the 2d syllable: Noxin Is. 48, 8; s In Ps. 94, 1 (before nm, 
perhaps a mere misspelling for MP4BiN); MIN Prov. 19, 25. With a 
closing guttural the 2d syllable has generally d, e. g. STN, SWin, comp. 
also "ff Prov. 25,17. On the other hand 7 appears again everywhere 
in open syllables, thus main, "awin and so always before suffixes 
(§ 61, 2).—The Impf. Hiph., like Impf. Qdl, takes S¢ghdl when the tone 
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_is drawn back, as 905 let him add Prov. 1, 5, 5011 and he added (goin 
Proy. 80, 6 is anomalous); in pawse however also dim as Jussive, Job 
40, 32 (usually, Jussive in pause: a4" etc.; the latter form also out- 
side of the pause after Waw consecutive Gen. 47, 11, 2Sam.8, 4). With 
final guttural mai (Jussive) and moi*i etc. On forms like yWin, see 
§ 53, Rem. 7.—In Hoph. are some cases of 4 for 5, as STi for yan Lev. 
4, 23, 38, and N71" for M7 Prov. 11, 25. However comp. Delitzsch. 

8. The verb 720 to go is connected in part with verbs "B of the 
first class, for it forms (as if from 723) Impf. bn, with Wav cons. 3255, 

_ in pause F255 (§ 29, 4. Rem.), Inf. constr. m25, w. suf. "mD>, 7M>>, 122, 
pnb, Imp. 32, w..5 cohort. nz), and also 7? Num. 28, 13, and so Hiph.: 
spin. Rarely and almost exclusively in later books and in poetry, we 
find also the regular inflections from 725, as Impf. >a, Inf. al (Num. 
22, 14, 16, Eccl. 6, 8, 9), Imp. pl. 12> (Jer. 51, 50); on the contrary 
Perf. Qdl is always 755, Part. 3¢h, Inf. abs. xin, Niph. Jem, Peel 
725, Hithp. qe0Pn, so that in this verb a " nowhere distinctly appears 
as first radical. An obsolete stem 723 may however be assumed, 
although in a word so much used as ao the feeble letter 1 may itself 
be treated like 4, and so the inflection resemble 15. Comp. also the feeble 
xb, e.g. “1m from dry (§ 68 2), and "59m from >9, Impf. Hiph. n38 
from 728 like H2"Six 2 K. 6, 19 from 327. 


§ 70. 
* VERBS *"S. SECOND CLASS, OR VERBS PROPERLY ”'2. 


E. g. au to be good. Paradigm L. 


The most essential points of difference between verbs 
properly *“p and verbs %“p are the following:— 

1. Qal has only the stronger of the two forms described 
in § 69, 1, viz. that in which the radical » remains, Inf. 20%, 
with the JImpf. A, as 20%, P2™, TR™ also written aD etc.; 
and so always with accented 4 in the 2d syllable, even after 
Waw consec. yp) the Pa'thach of which becomes S¢ghé/ when 
the tone shifts back, as yp% and he awoke Gen. 9, 24, “3755 
(from 32%) and he formed Gen. 2, 7. 

9. In Hiph'il the » is regularly retained in writing, and is 
pronounced as a diphthongal é (Séré), e.g. 290"7) (from 270777), 
Impf. 2°07, 209; uncontracted with the diphthong qi, as in 
yw they make straight Prov. 4, 25; ~2%71 (Jmper.), Ps. 5509 
in Q’ri, comp. Gen. 8, 17 in Q’ri. 
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NB. The following are the only verbs of this kind: 32° to be good, 
pin to suck, yp to awake, “x to form, bbs (only in Hiph. babs) to bewail, 
a to be straight, was (Arab. ydabisd) to be dr y (yet like the 1"p, Hiph. 
whan) and the Hiph. on (denom. of 77722) to go to the right. 

Rem. “Of the Wier. Hiph. there is an anomalous form with pre- 
formatives put before the already contracted form: 3°07 Job. 24, 215 
babs he wails, 29% I wail, sbi" ye wail, Is, 15, 2, 65, 14, Jer. 48, 31, 
Hos. 7, 14; also a Job 24, 21; and once even in Impf. Qdal in 937 
Ps, 188, 6, from 397°. Kimch i others explain the above forms from 
an exchange of sound between Yodh and Hé, assuming as\a base the 
non-syncopated form bat (comp. Is. 52, 5) ete. But then also 97" 
should be explained, with Kimchi as Hiphil. It might be more correct 
to suppose that originally the regular forms (2707, babs) were intended, 
but were separated in the later pronunciation in order to reestablish 
artificially the preformative which had been blended with the 1st stem 
consonant. Other anomalies also are: Perf. Hiph. "=sutt) Hz. 86, 11 
(with separating vowel for "M10%J) after the analogy of "9; "3 ann (Impf. 
Qal for "2u"M) Nah. 8, 8; »1_2M Impf. Hiph., after the sarees of "3, 
Exod. 2, 9. In the same way yp from yp" is always used instead 
of the Hiph. y7pn (from pip). On aman Nah. 1, 4, see § 69, Rem. 6. 


Se 
VERBS *'5. THIRD CLASS, OR CONTRACTED VERBS “"5. | 


This class embraces those verbs ‘“», of the first and second 
class, whose » does not quiesce in long ? or é, but is as- 
similated like >. Some verbs are exclusively of this class, 
e. g. yuo to spread under, Hiph. xn, Hoph. 980; nz to burn 
up, Imp. min, Wiph. nx3, Hiph. moxnm; others have two forms, 
the one sharp with the » assimilated, the other weaker with the 
" quiescent, as px» to pour, Impf. p> and px (1 K. 22, 35); 
“xn to form, Impf. > and “> (Is. 44, 12, Jer. 1, 5); “Ww 
to be straight, Impf. 7 and mp yw» (for ‘mi acc. to § 47, 
Rem. 3) comp. o708 Hos. 10, 10 (1 Sam. 6, 12).—It is wont 
of notice that the verbs which are thus waflected have an s 
sound as the second radical, with the exception of ypy 
(1 K. 3, 15) and m5n (Gen. 40, 20, Ez. 16, 5) Inf. Hoph. 
from 4°. 

: NB. Verbs of this class (which seldom occur) are inflected like verbs 

4D, for which they may easily be mistaken by the learner. When, 


therefore, a form has not a root ]B in the lexicon, he should look for 
one of this class under Yodh. 


A as 


§ 72. VERBS 4", 15 
The first two classes are exhibited in their distinctive forms in 


Paradigms K and L, § 69. The third follows exactly verbs 2, and is 
besides very rare. 


S279. 
VERBS 14". 


E. g. DIP to rise up. Paradigm M. 


vi 
1. In these verbs (with a few exceptions, Rem. 10 below) 


the middle stem-letter 1 always gives up its consonant sound 


and quiesces; not merely in the usual cases (according to 
§ 24, 1) when a Sh°wa precedes or follows, as win bésh for 
wha b’wosh, but also when it is both preceded and followed 
by a full vowel, as pap Part. Pass. for orp; pip Inf. absol. for 
pip. Hence the stem or root appears always as a mono- 
syllable. 


2. The vowel in which the 4 quiesces is essentially the vowel 
of the second syllable, which, in the verb, almost universally 
characterises the form (§ 43, Rem. 1, § 67, 2). However we 
must here remark a) that the vowel, short in itself, becomes 
of necessity long in an open syllable as well as in an accented 
closed ultima (except in Hoph., v. No. 3) e. g. 3d pers. Perf. 
pp from pyp, fem. map, Pl. wap, but in the closed penult map 
etc.;' b) that in the present forms the lengthening of the 
original short vowel is sometimes performed anomalously, 
e. g. Imp/. Odl tip» from pyp> (the normal lengthening of w 
appears again in the jussive np», Imp/. constr. pps); Imper. 
pip (from original pip lengthened normally in 2. fem. pl. into 


1 In the Aramezan, and also in Heb. Grammars before Kimchi, the long 
@ is found, as MOP, “mse etc., but in our editions of the Bible, it is so only 
in pause, e. g. "NYSP Mic. 7, 8, V2 2 K. 7, 3, 4. If we explained (with 
Olsh, et al.) the a of the Perf. Qal SP as a combination of two a@@ which 
have remained after the elision of the 1 in B'P, then we ought to suppose that 
the language (or the Masséra’) was mistaken later in respect to the origin of 
this a; for an @ contracted from a@&@ could hardly be shortened, as it is in 
tyaP etc. Nor could 6 in "M2 etc. (v. Rem.1) be kept in a closed penult, if 
it had arisen by contraction from bauschtd and not rather by lengthening from 
biischti. 
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mip because long @ could not be retained in a closed penult. 
as with this No. 4. 

The intransitive verbs middle E take in Perf. (and Part.) 
Qdl the form of ma (from mya) he is dead; the verbs middle 
0 take the form of “ix (from “4x) it shone, wis (from wa) 
he was ashamed. Comp. Rem. 1, below. 


3. The preformatives in the Impf. Qal and Perf. Niph., 


and throughout Hiph. and Hoph., which before the mono- 
syllabic stem form a simple syllable, take instead of the short 
vowel of the regular form the corresponding long one. In Qdl 
and Niph. the original % is the vowel which is lengthened and 
not %, attenuated from ad ‘(§ 67, 6), e. g. Dp for Baps, Dpn 
for ompn, pan for Opn. < 

fae ends is changeable, and becomes Sh°wa when the tone is 
thrown forward, e. g. before suff. amar he will kill him, and in the full 
plural form of the Jmpf. j1m70" they will die. 

The 1 in Hoph, forms an exception; for it has become a quite firm 
and unchangeable vowel, as if it had been transposed, and so BP} had 
become Opi, hence OPN. 

4, The above (No. 2) mentioned cases of unusual vowel 
lengthening are: Imp/f. Qal Drip» (also Arab. jaqimu); on the 
other hand Jussive np» with retraction of tone pps (jagdm), 
pps (in pause np); Jmper. orp (in the 2d fem. pl. monp, v 
No. 2 above, % is normally lengthened); Infin. constr. Dap. 
In Hiph. the lengthening of the original 7 into @ (a>pm Impf. 
pop», Jussive Dp» with retraction of tone ops, pps) corresponds 
entirely with the analogy of the strong verb (comp. § 53, 1). 
The following forms require a particular explanation: the 
Part. Odi ap may be traced to the groundform with @ unin- 
flected (Arab. qdatil, § 9, 10, 2, § 50, 2); after the rejection of 
the 1 there was gdim' and this became pp,—the 7 being ab- 
sorbed by the predominating @. The immutability of the é 
(pl. aap, constr. ap etc.) favors this explanation.—In the 
Impf. Qai again there are found, besides the forms with ori- 
ginal % (now 7%), forms with original @. This @became @ after 
the elision of 1 and was again inflected into 6; so especially 


1 Arab. gdim (really g@im in which the two vowels are united by the 
insertion of 8, comp. Aram. EXP) rarely contracted, as sds for sdis, har for hair. 
Others think that DP is for B'P, like the verbal adjective >UP +) comp. § 84, 1. 
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sia (82>) xian etc. from the Perf. N32 (he has come). In the 
Impf. via from Bia to be ashamed, the 2 of the preformative 
has been lengthened from 7 (attenuation of original @) and 
thus yi-bdsch became yi-basch and finally yé-bésch. The Niph. 
Dip? (D1p2) Jmpf. dips (oxp2) have arisen in the same way 


(yiq- q| an |im = yiggam) by the obscuration of @ which was 


lengthened from @. 

5. In the Perf. Niph. and Hiph. (in order to keep the 
long vowel of the stem), an 4 is regularly inserted before the 
afformatives (1st and 2nd person) that begin with a con- 


-sonant, and %— is inserted in Impf. Qal before the afforma- 


tive m2 (comp. § 67, 4). As in verbs »“y, these separating 
vowels are an artificial opening of the preceding syllable in 
order that the latter may retain its long vowel; however there 
is also frequently found in the Perf. Hiph. before 4 the re- 
duction of 7 into é@ (as a normal lengthening of the original 7) 
especially after the Waw. consec. as well as before the affor- 
matives hm and jm or before suffixes. For in all these cases 
the accent is removed from the j to the following syllable, 
and this removal of tone produces, at the same time, a great 
weakening of the 7; thus p»pn, niapn (or ‘pm) but hiapm ete. 
(however comp. "apm Micah 5, 4). In the same way in the 
Ist pers. sing. of fie Perf. Niph., the 6 before the separating 
vowel is always modified into @ (miaxp>). In the Imp/. Qdl 
the separating »— is always accented (m)%a\pn). 

Without the separating vowel and consequently with tone-long 0 
and é instead of % and 7 are found in Impf. Qdi, jaan Ez. 16, 55 (also 
nsw in the same verse), in Hiph, as mpi Ex. 20, 25, ae also 
Sribsan in Job 81, 21, mtn Job 20, 10. Wholly abnormal is 2/25} pn 
der. 44, 25 probably a transposition of 72° (for F2APm) or an ipecee 
vowel writing (for 137°—M or 73a"pM). 

6. The tone, as in verbs og, is not thrown forward upon 


the afformatives a, ye: map (however after Waw 


consec. also map), 7p (however also wap, api), MPM, MAP; 
on the other hand before suffixes and with Nin paragogic 
piso") 2 Chr. 28, 15; jraxp: Deut. 33,11. For the accent 


_ on the § and s—, see No. 5. In those forms which do not 


take either of these endings, the accentuation is quite regular, 


e.g. Mop; so always in Hoph., e.g, mapan. 
12 
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7, The conjugations Pi., Pu. and Hithp., are very seldom 
found in the weak verbs ““y (comp. Rem. 10). The only 
anstance of Pi. with the 1 as a doubled consonant is ny 10 
surround from “7y. Inafew others » has taken the place of 4, 
as in pp Inf. DP Esth. 9, 31, 32 from map; Bmasm Dan. 
1,10 from 39M to be guilty, which forms belong to the la‘er 
Hebrew, and were borrowed from the Aramean. On the 
contrary, the elsewhere rarer conjugation Pilél (§ 55, 2), 
with its passive and reflexive, is the common form employed 
in the sense of Py él, and as its substitute; e. g. pip from 
pap or (after the elision of 1) from gdmém with obscuring of 
a@ to 6 (comp. § 67, 8) to set up (from DAP), pain to raise, pass. 
pon (from pan), reflex. s~iynn to rouse one’s self (from 49). 
More rare is the conjugation Pilpél (see § 55, 4), ©&. g- 5223 
to sustain, to nourish; pass. 9252 (from 543). 


REMARKS. 
I. On Qal. 


1. Of verbs middle E and O, which in the strong verb also have 
their Perf. and Part. the same (§ 50, 2), the following are examples; 
viz. Perf. ta (for m3) he is dead, fem. mma 2. mase. Mra, 1 sing. “172, 
“pia even in Pause Gen. 19, 19, 1 pl. mma, 3 pl. sma; wis (for wa) he as 
ashamed, "Hwa, 333, WA; 7K it has shined, Plur. min; aio, 120. Part. 
ma dead; prwia ashamed ones Hz. 82, 30. See the Paradigm M. 


Isolated anomalies are also in the Perf. maw) (with the original 
ending of the fem. for 3W") Hz. 46, 17 (v. § 44, Rem. 4); }ipx Is. 26,16 
(Nan. parag. with Perf. only Deut. 8, 3, 16).—In 105 1 Sam. 25, 8 (for 
48a from xin) the & has been dropped contrary to custom. In o5 
Jer. 27, 18 (instead of eo)) the Massora seems to point towards the 
Imperf. #83", which might be expected there; as Yédh precedes we may 
suppose that it is simply a mistake in writing. In the Perf. and Part., 
the usual form DP is only very seldom written with & (after the Arab. 
mode, $9, 1); as in BNP he rises Hos. 10, 14, UX? being secret Judg. 4,21, 
pond despisers Ez. 28, 24, 26, fem. 16, 57. The Part. in verbs med. 0 
takes at times also the form of DIP for DP 2 K. 16, 7; even with a 
transitive sense, as Wid covering Is. 25, 7, proia for boa Zech. 10, 5. 


2. Verbs whose imperfects have @ take also @ in the Imper. and 
Inf. constr., thus D»p%, Imper. and Inf. ssp; however for war3 he thrashes 
(Impf. 7) the Imper. has "wi (fem.) Micah 4,13; for ura" he staggers 
the Inf. is via; comp. Md (also Mh) and 312 Is.'7, 2 (elsewhere 349) with 
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the Impf. m2" and 3525. The Inf. absol. has always $ in the final 
syllable (like bap), as JaIps Dip surgendo surgent Jer. 44, 29.—Those 
verbs which have 3 in the Inf. constr. mostly retain it in the Jmpf., as 
nia? he will come=Nis, Wis2=Wis ete. 

3. In the Imp. with afformatives (vaip, xp) the tone is on the 
stem syllable, with a few exceptions, as "719 in Judg. 5, 12, an intended 
variation with "915 and "44% Is, 21, 2 likewise for rhythmical reasons. 
So too the lengthened form, as mand Jer. 8, 12, Ps. 7, 8, ma Bs einas 
but often also with the tone at the end, specially if an & begins the 
next word, Ps. 8%. 8, Judg. 4, 18, and so too before min", because this 
was read as "25N (§ 17), see Ps. 8, 8, 7, 7, even without & following 
74,22 (79%). 

4, The shortened Impf. as Jussive (§ 48, 4), has the form B>* (see 
above No. 4) also Dip" incorrectly written fully and even Dp" whic h 
however differs only orthographically from oip5. In the form with 
Waw consec, (2235, in pause pps) with a guttural or a Resh, the 
final syllable usually takes Pié/thdch, e. g. "055 and he turned aside 
Ruth 4, 1 (but also "335 from 43), M255 and he rested Gen. 20, 11, 
mye and he wearied Judg. 4, 21, 1 Sam. 14, 28, 31 (on the other 
hand in open syll. always vanpas etc.). 

The full plural-ending 4 has the tone (according to No. 6 on p. 177), 
e.g. Fran Gen. 8, 3, 4, yioag® Ps. 104, 7, #8177 Joel 2 4, 7, 9 


Il. On Niphdil. 


5, In the Paradigm M. the form of the 1 pers. sing. Perf. *mi25p3, 
which occurs repeatedly, as in wabiioPk mmonD9, is taken as the model also 
for the 2 pers. sing. mianp3, nips and for the 1 pers. plur. asvanp3, 
although no examples of them occur; so too the % pers. plur., of which 
we find only forms with 6 (not @), viz. BMIxiD? ye have been scattered 
Ez. 11, 17, 20, 34, 41, and pris ye loathe yourselves Ez. 20, 43.— 
To the 7 (instead of ad) of the Preformative may be traced the Perf. 
“92 Zech. 2, 17 (Impf. 133 for “p1). The Inf. constr. occurs once in 
the anomalous form wasn Is. 25, 10; in “ix> Job. 88, 30 the Massora 
supposes the syncopé of m (for “iNtT>); but perhaps "i> (Qal) is meant. 
Comp, also Rem. 9. 


Il. On Hiph i. 


6. Examples of the Perf. without the inserted 4 are: mein thow 
liftest Ex. 20, 25, mnvan thou killest (from M472, comp. S201, a), nnmon 
Bd fem. Perf. Hiph. "of mio or mo 1 K, 21, 25; 123 1 plur. Perf, Hiph. 
of }D 2 Chron. 29, 19, and even Brat (§ 27, ae 3) Num. 17, 6; with 
Waw consec. “fyart) Is. 14, 30; comp. abun, Jer. 16, 13 and Aen 
Ex, 29, 24.—In these cases the é in the first ‘syllable is retained in the 


secondary tone; elsewhere in the antepenult it becomes ——; more free 
12% 
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quently however —, and in the syllable before the antepenult it is 
necessarily — (e.g. pop Gen. 6, 18, and so always before the suffix),— 
As in verbs "9 (§ 67, Rem. 6) these verbs take before gutturals. also 
Px/thich instead of —; thus in all the forms of TD Ex. 19, 23 and ""y 


Is. 41, 25. 45, 13. 


7. In the Imp., besides the shortened form Of4, the lengthened 
mph also occurs. With suff. *72a773; NAN Jer. 17, 18 is anomalous 
(for NA Gen. 48, 16); perhaps Noro was meant (as in 1 Sam. 20, 40) 
or it was originally WN"25. In the Inf. the 7 is syncopated in N725 
Jer. 89, 7. 2 Chron. 81, 10 (for N72I79). The participles have € as vowel 
of the preformative like the 9"9; for "29 (1 K. 21, 21 in Kethibh) the 
Qri is everywhere 8°27. ; 


The shortened Impf. has the form OP%, (Op, but always. NB") 
comp. No. 4 above. The final syllable, when it has a guttural or Resh, 
takes Pi/thdch, as in Qdl, e. g. M7 1 Sam. 26, 19; m5y Gen. 8, 21; 0% 
and he took away Gen. 8, 13. Still the 1. sing, is usually like 2x} Neh. 
2,20, more rarely UN} Josh. 14, 7, 


Iv. In General. 


8. On account of the intimate relation between verbs ‘9 and 3" 
(§ 67), it is necessary, in analysing forms, to note particularly the points 
in which these classes differ. Several forms are exactly the same in 
both, e.g. Impf. Qal with Waw consecutive; Pi'lel of yy and Pd él of 
s"y, Hence it is that verbs Y borrow forms from verbs "3, as in 
Perf. Qal 12 he despised (from "43, as if from 113) Zech. 4, 10, nQ (for 
mu) he besmeared Is. 44, 18. Perf. Niph. “va Jer. 48, 11 (for “793 from 
sia, as if from 177). 


9. In common with verbs ¥"» (§ 67, 5), these verbs have also in 
Niph. and Hiph. the Aramaic and Rabbinic formation, which substitutes, 
for the long vowel under the preformatives, a short one followed by 
Daghésh forte. This form and the common one are often both in use; 
e.g. m70n to incite, Impf. n7o? (also N70, M07), THN and he shows the 
way 2 Sam.22,33 (also "M5 Prov. 12, 26), 1°67 to remove, Impf. 3°9> (from 
41D), also Hoph. 307 Is, 59, 14; sometimes with a difference of meaning, 
as man to cause to rest, m:n to set down, Impf. 173°, Imp. m2, plur. 
arin, pbs to spend the night, to abide, yet, 2a to be headstrong or 
rebellious. Other examples: Niph. di) (from 1a, not 722) to be cirewni- 
cised Gen. 1%, 26, 27, Part. 84, 22, with a guttural "32 Zech. 2, 17; 

_ Hiph. >"17 to despise Lam. 1, 8, ">> they depart. Prov. 4, 21. 


To this class are perhaps to be referred some forms of verbs Pe Gut- 
tural with Daghé’sh forte implicitwm, which others derive from another 
root, or wish to amend, viz. tnt’ for winm and she hastens (from wan) 
Job. 81, 5, u¥5n (others read w353) 1 Sam. 15, 19, 25, 14 from WAS, O79 
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to rush upon. Both forms would be correct imperf. apoc. of MUM and 
nny (n"5); both are found however with quite a different signification 
from that required in this case. 


10. Verbs, in which the middle stem-letter Waw is sounded as a 
consonant, are, in respect to this letter, perfectly regular; e. g. "1M 
to be white, Impf. "149; 913 to expire, Impf. 3:35; mx to be wide; Pi. 
bay, Impf. >*37 to act wickedly; nx to bend, Hithp. min to bend one’s 
self, especially in those which are also at the same time verbs n"d, as 
nox Pi. mz to command, mip to wait, n> to drink, Pi. and Hiph. 5%, 
m3 to cause to drink, 


en iS. 
VERBS ‘9. 


E. g. 7B to discern. Paradigm N. 


1. These verbs have the same inflection as verbs 1“, and 
the » is here treated in the same manner as the 4 of that 
class; e. g. Perf. Odl mj (for nv) he has set, Inf. nw, Inf 
absol. niu (for méw), Imp. rod, Impf. nw, Jussive mi, with 
Waw consec, rivs;,—But the Perf. Qal has, in several verbs, 
still a second set of forms, which resemble a Hiphii with the 

“characteristic nm elided, e. g. 722 Dan. 10, 1; "ni59a (similar to 

apisnan) Dan. 9, 2, also ma Ps. 139, 2; mian thou contendest 
Job. 33, 13, also m5 Lam. 3, 58. The above perfects (773, 
5.5 and the like) might be taken as forms med. e (really %) 
whose i has been lengthened into 7 (as % into @ instead of 6 
in the Impf. Qdl of pip). It is more probable however that 
they actually are a shortened Hiphil form; especially as often 
complete Hiph. forms occur, e. g. Per/. 737, pminan, Inf. pan 
(also 773), Imp. jan (also wD), Part. pa. Elsewhere Hiphil 
forms are in use along with actual Qa/-forms with the same 
signification, so too 27779 (also 34), mwa putting (also pw), 
yx glittering (also in Perf. yx). Moreover, as passive, we 
find a few times Hoph. Impf. v0» from 77w to sing, mon from 
mt to set. 

9. The above Hiph. forms may easily be traced to verbs "3, 
and possibly they in part belong to that class. The same 
may be said of Niph. 7123, Pilél 4713, and Hithpa lee jan (as 
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if from }93). These verbs are in every respect closely related 
to verbs vy. Hence it is that we find several verbs used 
in the Odl, as “y and ‘’y, and with the same meaning in 
both forms, as 77> (denom. from S35 night but see Davies’ Heb. 
Lex. under v. 415, I.) to spend the night, Inf. 77> oftener than 
wb; mw to put, Inf. ow (rarely pw Job 20, 4), Jmpf. DD, 
once pits (Ex. 4,11), Part. pass. poy and paw. In other verbs, 
one of the two is the predominant form, as 53 to ewult (513 only 
in Prov. 23, 24 K¢thibh). The following are mostly found 
as verbs *“y;—2™ to contend, nw to set, 795 to judge, ww to 
rejoice; so too Perf. >> (for in Arab. it is a verb mid. Yodh) 
to comprehend, to measure Is. 40, 12, wry (as in Arab. and 
Syr.) to rush upon; and the Perf. yp (denom. from Vp) to pass 
the summer Is. 18, 6, and 395 (from 43) to fish Jer. 16, 16. 


The older grammarians did not recognise such verbs, but referred 
all the forms to verbs 13. Indeed in many cases a decision is impossible, 
as imperfects like pw may be just as well referred to the Hiph. of 
piv and as participles, like nw and other forms, agree already with the 
form of the \"¥. In modern Arabic we find an exactly corresponding 
abbreviation (comp. 2 above No. 1) of the Hiph'il (Conj. IV.) of 
verbs "9. However forms still remain which can only be traced to 
verbs ’Y comp. Rem.3. The Arabic, as also Ethiopic, has actual verbs 
"9, and “"y, and the Hebrew has some with a Yddh as a consonant, 
like 358 to hate, and py to tire, 195 to be, Hn to live. 


The paradigm N is placed in connection with that of verbs "9 
(Parad. M), in order to exhibit the parallel between the two classes. 
The conjugations which Parad. N omits have the same form as in 
Parad. M. 


Rem. 1. In the Perf. Qdl, 3d fem. sing. there is found once m54 
Zech. 5, 4 instead of 331, with the weakening of the toneless @ into 
é (like fem, participles M751 Is. 59, 5); 1st pers. plur. 1254 Judges 19, 13 
for lan-nt. The lengthened imperative has before & the tone on the 
ultima (as by the verbs 4"3 § 72, Rem, 3); 71m fa Ps. 35, 1, the same 
also elsewhere (Ps. 48, 1, 74, 22, 119, 154) for rhythmical reasons. 
Examples of the Inf. absol. are 35 litigando Judg. 11, 25, MY ponendo 
Is, 22, 7, but also 2°79 A Jer. 50, 34, Pam Pa Proy. 23, 1. 


2. The Impf. apoc. is 39; with shifted tone it takes the form with 
Seghol, as 1b 375 Judg. 6, 31. So with Waw consec. nv51 and he placed, 
ati and he perceived; with guttural D3 nhl and he flew at them 
1Sam. 25, 14 (vide §72, Rem.9). As Jussive of 47> stands real Judges 19, 20 
(in pause)vand Job. 17, 2 for. 3>m. 
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3. As Part. act. Qal we find once §> spending the night Neh.18, 21; 
Part. pass. 2% or Div (according to a different reading) 2 Sam. 18, 32. 


Pe Te Ga ae 

4, Verbs X”3 scarcely ever suffer their & to quiesce, and hence are 
to be regarded as verbs ‘Ayin Guttural, as in § 64. An exception 
where the & has ldst its force as a consonant is: "2 they are fair 
(from F2N3 Pi‘ lél to MN? really 182) Is. 52, 7, Cant.1,10. Very doubtful 
on the other hand is yx3> it blooms (Ec. 12, 5) Impf. Hiph. of y82, for 
v7; if the form has been correctly preserved, it could better be traced 
back to 7: (with incorrect writing for 727) comp. Delitzsch in loc. 


§ 74. 
VERBS x". 


E. g. xx to find. Paradigm O. 


The »& is here, as in verbs x“p, treated partly as a con- 
sonant with a soft guttural sound (scarcely audible at the 
end of a syllable), partly as a quite inaudible (quiescent) 
letter, according to the following rules:— 


1. In those forms which end with the third radical, the 
final syllable has always the regular vowels, e. g. Nxia, Xx, 
nize, Nxan. In all these cases the & is simply absorbed 
‘into the long vowel without the latter being subject to any 
variations; at the utmost there might have been preserved 
originally a certain sound of the x after the quite hetero- 
geneous #. Therefore in the Per/., Impf. and Imp. Qdl, in the 
Perf. Niph., and Pi dl and Hoph., the Pa'thdch is lengthened 
before the feeble x into Qa'més (§ 23, 1), as Rx’, NID, etc.,. 
which (—) however is movable (§ 25, 2), hence we have in 
the plural x27. 

The Inpf. and Imp. Qal have A after the analogy of verbs La’médh 

Guttural. 

2. Also before afformatives beginning with a consonant 
(m, 2) the 8 is not heard, but is quiescent in the Perf. Qdl, in 
Od' més, as nex (for mxx"a); in the Perf. of all the other active 
- and reflexive conjugations, in Sé’ré, as mN¥’a2; in the Jmp. and 
Impf. of all the conjugations, in S¢ghdl, as M:xk, NYNxoM. 
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The S¢ghdl of these forms of the Impf. and Imp. may be considered 
throughout as an inflection and at the same time a lengthening of an 
original d (v. § 8, 1). In the same way the @ of the Perf. forms in 
Piel, Hiphil, Hithpael may be traced to an original 7 (as the usual 
3d pers. sing. of this conjugation) although this 7 may have been 
attenuated from an original @ Regarding the Niphal, we might refer 
to traces of a weakening of the @ to % with the verbs 3” (§ 67, Rem. 5); 
the supposition however lies nearer that the Niphal has yielded to the 
pervading analogy of the other conjugations. The use of Se’ ré and 
S¢ghol is otherwise explained from the great resemblance between verbs 
x5 and m5 (comp. § 75, 2), and an approximation of the former to 
the latter. No form of this kind in Pwal; in Perf. Hoph. only 2d 
mase. mnxso Ez. 40, 4, lengthened in accordance with the rule. 

Before the suffixes 5, D2, j2, the & retains its character as a guttural, 
and takes (—); as 7N¥oN Cant. 8, 1, ANITA Ez. 28, 13; comp. § 65, 2, 
Rem. The reason (as in verbs Ld/médh Guttural) is, that those suffixes 
require before them a Sh®wa mobile. 


ae agli Pe r ‘ 
WET ye Ne A Te 


3. At the beginning of a syllable or before afformatives 
beginning with a vowel, as well as before suffixes ; the Nis a 
consonant, and the form regular, as Nx md-s*’, TNX etc. 
(in pause AN¥, TANYA). 


REMARKS. 


1. Verbs middle HE, like xde to be full, retain Sé’ré in the other 
persons of the Perf. as in sands; yet 2 pl. DMN in “Josh. 4, 24; ind 
Esth. 7, 5. Instead of ON¥Q is sometimes found the form MN TP for mp 
(after the form M>up, § 44, Rem. 4) she names Is. 7, 14, it happens to 
Jer. 44, 23, Deut. 81, 29, in Niph. mNbb2 Ps. 118, 23, in Hoph. naan 
Gen. 38, 11. 


2. In the Inf. Qéal occurs the fem. form mx>da to fill Lev. 12, 4 
(comp. nibs from A">); also MINdQ Job 20, 22 and Esth. 1, 5 written 
PNib2. Compare similar forms Judges 8, 1, Prov. 8, 13; before suffixes 
Ez. 33, 12 and likewise in Niph. Zech. 18, 4. 


3. The Part. fem. is commonly (by contraction) FNxia, seldom 
MX¥a Cant. 8, 10, and without the & (see Rem. 4) mys (from xx") Deut. 
28, 57. So too in Miph. mNXw2 Zech. 5, 7 (cf. also 2 Sam. 19, 43, where 
it stands as a substantive, like L. oblatum—oblatio, donum) and 1 Ch. 
14, 2; rNdb? Deut. 80, 11.—The Plur. of Part. Niph. makes DoNy703 
dropping the Qames (1 Sam. 18, 15, 2 K.14, 14), which however remains 
in pause (Ezr. 8, 25); so from &32 the plur. 5°83} (but i in p. B93) Ez. 
18, 2); the Qames remains also before suff. as spre. Is, 22, 3 and 
before fem. ending MN? 2 K. 19, 4, plur, mina; Gen. 19, 15. In 
the forms B'NUM sinning 1 Bes 14, 33, and oes feigning them Neh. 


: i? > a 7 
ae 8, the vowel is drawn back (§ 23, 2) and the & orthographically 
‘retained. . 

: “ 4, The & is sometimes dropped: a) in the middle of the word as in 
‘’nz2 Num, 11, 11, "739 Job 82, 18, comp. 1, 21, "Maz Judges 4,19. In 
_impf. nywm Jer. 9,17, Zech. 5,9, Ruth 1, 14 (on the other hand the same 
form with pleonastic Yédh analogous with m”> Hz. 23, 49 comp. Jer. 50, 
20); Niph. ora ye are defiled Ley. 11, 43; b) at the end of the word: 
jar) 1K. 12, 12 K*thibh; Hiph. "on 2 K. 18, 6. Hiph. "2nn to cause 
to sin Jer. 82, 35. 
Upon the transformation of verbs x’> into forms A"? yv. § 75. 
Rem. VI. 


a. 
VERBS 7". 
~ E. g. ms to reveal. Paradigm P. 


These verbs, like the verbs %“p (§§ 69, 70), embrace two 
different classes of the irregular verb, viz. > and 15, which 
in Arabic, and especially in Ethiopic, are still more clearly 
distinguished. But in Hebrew the original » and 4 have 
passed over into a feeble m, as a substitute for a final vowel 
(§ 23, 4), in all those forms which end with the third radical, 
and hence these verbs are called verbs mn”; e. g. m3 for "23 
he has revealed, wt for "20 he has rested. By far the greater 
number, however, of these verbs are treated as originally “5; 
and only a few forms occur of verbs 35. The separation of 
these classes is therefore not so distinct as in verbs 1p 
and *“p. 

A true verb ‘"> is m>uj to be at rest, whence (with a 4 conson.} 
1 pers. sing. Perf. Qal "ny38 Job. 8, 26, Part. sbui, and the derivative 
nibw rest; yet in the Impf. it has "527 (with Yodh). In 33 I (Arab. 
soy) to answer, and M22 II (Arab. 132) to suffer, to be oppressed, are two 

verbs originally distinct, but with the same form in Hebrew (see Davies’ 

Heb. Lex.).—In Syriac the intermingling of these forms is carried still 

‘farther, verbs "> being confounded with verbs "9, i. e. with the two 


classes 1" and ‘"> of the Arabic. 
_ Of quite another class are those verbs whose third stem-letter is a 


consonantal F (distinguished by Mappig, § 14, 1), e. g. 723 to be high. 
They are inflected throughout like verbs Lamedh Guttural. 


The grammatical structure of these verbs (which Para- 
digm P exhibits) is as follows:— ‘ 


\ 
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1. In all forms in which the original Védh or Waw would 
have to stand at the end of the word, it is dropped and @ is 
placed in its stead, as an orthographical compensation, indi- 
cating that a long vowel precedes. Such an indication was 
necessary already for practical reasons in the still unvocalized 
consonant text. But even after the addition of vowel signs, 
the orthographic rule still remained with very insignificant 
exceptions (v. § 8, No. 4 and @ in moup etc.), that a final 
vowel must be pointed out by a so-called vowel-letter.—In 
the verb n>, the m which here is employed as a vowel letter, 
is preceded in each particular form by the same vowel through 
all the conjugations. Thus appears the ending: 


m— in all the Perfects, m3, 7233, mba, etc. 

m— in all the Imperfects and Participles active, 29°, 
m5, etc. 

m— in all the Imperatives, m>;, 723, etc. 


-— in the Inf. absol. (except in Hiph. and Hoph., also 
Pi., see Rem. 10 and 15 below), 7a, etc. 


The Part. pass. Qdl forms an exception, in which the 
original » appears, at the end, »"53, as also in some derivatives 
(§ 85, VW): 

The Inf. constr. has, as a rule, the feminine form in n; 
thus in Odi riba (from m*da), in Pz el ribg, etc. 

In explanation of these forms we observe:— 

That in the Perf. Qdl m>3 stands for "ba (according to § 24, 2, ¢), 
so too in Niph., Pii‘dl and Hoph'dl. The Pt. and Hithp. are based on 
the forms dup, buEMn (§ 52, Rem. 1), Hiph. on the form >ypnh, after 
the manner of the Arabic “dgtdld (§ 53, 1). 

The final accented M— of the imperfect is variously explained. 
The least plausible is a contraction of the original Yédh (or rather the 
i into which it is dissolyed) with preceding @. For the language gener- 
ally only has é as contraction of the diphthong az, which at the most 
may be weakened into 7 (v. No. 2), According to Rédiger the obscure 
m— is in place of the distincter characteristic vowels of the corre- 

sponding forms of the strong verb, which have maintained themselves 
in Arab. and Ethiop. with greater purity also in these verbs, e. g. Impf. 
Qal nen, (Arab. yagli) (vulgar yagli), Eth. yégli; 122" (from M23 to 
weep), Arab. yabki, Eth. yébki; m2 (x. 42H to live), Arab. yachya, Eth. 
yechyaw ; ny7" (x. HY to feed), Arab. yar a, Eth. yer ay. So too in the 
other conjugations, e. g. Pi. Mba, cf. Arab. yusdlli, Eth. yésallt (he 
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prays); Hiph. Ox (7. 55 to see), Arab. yur i, Eth. yar’, ete. Accord- 
ing to these examples in Arab. and Ethiop. the characteristic vowel 
has maintained itself everywhere, and from this we might conclude 
that also in Hebrew in the imperfects of the different conjugations of 
the "> different vowels were originally employed, but in an endeavour 
after a complete analogy they all have become equally —. That such 
an effort has taken place, remains without doubt, if we also consider the 
uniformity of the forms, in perf., impf. and participle. The only 
question now is, whether in regard to the imperfects, the uniformity 
of formation did not originally exist in an @ as a vowel to the final 
syllable. By the Pual and Hophal this would be a matter of course; 
but also elsewhere (especially in the Qdl, v. Rem. 4) the @ shows itself 
occasionally as the original vowel. Accordingly the accented — would 
be an inflection and lengthening of @ in an open syllable (as 322 for 
272) instead of the full lengthening into @. In the same way may be 
also explained the — of the participles, whilst the constr. state of the 
same (7755) is based upon a contraction of the original ay; comp. also 
the noun "SY and mqw (from "7w) field; construct mw. The same as 
in these constr. forms, also in the Imper. (ending %—, contraction of 
ay) Yodh must everywhere be supposed to be the final letter, the 
original 1"> having also followed the analogy of ai: 


2. Before the afformatives beginning with a consonant 
(n, 2), the original » remains, and there arises @) in the Perf. 
the diphthong ay (*—); this diphthong should be contracted 
into é ("—), but this é is constantly found only in passive con- 
jugations, whilst regularly in Qal and other active and reflexive 
conjugations it appears to be further attenuated into ? (comp. 
Rem. 7, 9, 14 and § 27, Rem. 1); but in the Jmp/. and Imp. 
before m it is changed into the obtuse and accented é ("—). 
Here again we have the disputed question (v. above) whether 
this "— must be considered the equivalent of "— (i.e. é as 
contraction from ay) or whether after the dropping of the 
Yédh (as in the 3d sing.) @ was inflected into S¢ghdl. In the 
latter case the Védh which is still written everywhere in these 
forms, must-be simply considered an orthographical remainder 
of the original form. Accordingly before afformatives be- 
ginning with a consonant, there appears as chief vowel — 
Perfect Qdl 7, as M53; 
Perfects of the other active conjugations, and also in the 
reflexive, partly é, partly #, as in m3; and dy, zor 
and £233; 
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Perfects of the passives only é, as N33; 

Imperfects and Imperatives always ——, as m53, man. 
The diphthongal forms have been throughout retained in Arabic 

and Ethiopic, and the diphthong is contracted only by way of exception 

and in the popular idiom. In Aram. and Syriac, the contracted forms 

predominate, yet the Syr. also has in Qdl 2 p. sing. M74 (but 1 p. sing. 

mnb5), and so too the West. Aram. has m*>h along with mba. 

3. Before the vowel afformatives (1, —, A—), the Yédh 
with the vowel before it is usually dropped, e. g. %>3 (for 
nnba), “bam (for 2am), Part. fem. m5, plur. mas. O23; yet it 
is retained in ancient full forms, particularly in pause, as 
nndyn (see Rem. 4 and 13). Before suffixes also it is dropped, 
as in 73 (Rem. 19). 


4. In 8 Perf. sing. fem., the old fem. ending m— returns, 
and, with the elision of the Yédh arises the form m2, (before 
suffixes) and tone-lengthened m>3. But this ancient form is be- 
come very rare (see Rems. 1 and 19); and, as if this mark of 
the gender were not sufficiently distinct, a second feminine- 
ending m— is appended, before which the Pi'thich of the end- 
ing m— becomes Sh*wd so as to form MN3, N22 (pause mm). 

See similar cases in § 70, Rem. and in § 91, 3. 

5. The formation of the shortened Imperfect both as 
jussive and w. 1 consec. § 48 and 49), which occurs in this 
class of verbs in all the conjugations, is strongly marked, 
consisting in the rejection of the n—, by which some other 
changes are occasioned in the form (see Rems. 3, 8, 11, 16). 
The shortened Imperative is also formed by apocopé of the A— 
(Rems. 12, 16). 


6. Of the Imperfect lengthened by m— (§ 48, 3), only the 
following examples are found in verbs ’5:—in Odi, nytN 
Ps. 119, 117, mvans (retaining », see Rem. 4) Ps. 77, 4, and in 
Hithp. myn; Is. 41, 23 (toneless n— after long vowel). 


REMARKS. 


I. On Qal. 
1. For the 3 Pers. fem., the older and simpler form mbs, from 533 
(comp. the verb x”>, § 74, Rem. 1), is almost entirely banished from 
common use (see No. 4 above). One instance is mw it yields Lev. 25, 


se AT Lee 


yey 
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; 21 (comp. 2 K, 9,37 K°*th.). So in Hiph. and Hoph., e. g. msn it enjoys 

Ley. 26, 34, M235 it is taken captive Jer. 18, 19. But with " suffixes this 
form is always ‘used; see Rem. 19 below. In the 3d pers. plur. is found 
instead of the usual accent (43 etc.) Ps. 37, 20, 955 in pause and also in 
rhythmical antithesis to the preceding aDD, Regarding the accent of 
the consec. perf. v. § 49, 3 Rem. 


i. - 2, The Inf. absol. has also the form ‘x3 videndo Gen. 26, 28. The 
t form mind Is. 22, 13 (also inv) in the same verse) has been chosen, 
; because it represents a similarity of sounds with DM; the same in 42, 
20 in Q*ri and Hos. 10, 4. As Inf. constr. nibs (once “nbs or 453) comp. 
ny Gen. 48, 11, mvy 50, 20, or ‘jioy 81, 28, and the ‘feminine form 
myo to see Ez. 28, 17, like nbu ap (§ 45, 1, 0). 


3. The shortening of the Impf. (see above in No. 5) occasions in 

; Qdl the following changes :— 

a) The first stem-letter most commonly receives a helping S®ghdl, 
or, when the middle radical is a guttural, a helping Pa‘thdch 
(§ 28, 4), e. g. b35 for ban; yan and he built; vw5 let him look 

3 (for 30°). 

b) The Chi’réq of the preformative is also sometimes lengthened into 

’ Sé’ré (because it now stands in an open syllable), as x5 let him see 

; (from HX>). This however occurs mostly only after the preformative 
mn, whilst after the " the 7 being homogeneous remains, e. 8 Eriol 
(also >="), lab (also 5B); ; and by verbs middle guttural yh, mon 
(from 493). The strange accentuation nin Zech, 9, 5, Ran} Micah. 
7,10 and &1* (mid. é@) Gen. 41, 33 can be explained only to some 
degree from rhythmical reasons. 

c) The helping vowel is not used elsewhere, and especially not in the 
cases mentioned in § 28,4; e. g. Bu) and he took captive Num. 21, 1; 
and with z lengthened to @, must and he drank, sass and he wep 
The verb MN7 has the forms xo let him see, and x7=5 and he saw, 
the latter with Pd’thdch on account of the following as 

d) Examples of verbs which are Pé Guttwral (§ 63) as well as La’médh 
Hé:—w21 and he made (from wz), wan and he answered (from 
23), S985 and we ascended (from mby). On a few forms of 85 vy. 

" § 76, 2,¢. Sometimes the pointing of the first syllable i is not affected 

by the guttural, as in "5 and he was wroth, sms and he encamped, 
am (with Dag. lene, according to § 28, 4) let it rejoice Job. 8, 6. 
On 1, T, B51 (both A") and j'5) v. § 76, 2,6. 
e) The verbs ny to be and "Nn to live, where analogy would require 
4 the Impf. apoc. to be "1", m, change these forms to 7" and "11°, 
because the second Yodh draws to itself the vowel 4, and makes 
with it along 7?;in pause: "9, 779, the original @ having been modi- 
fied into S%ghél. (Comp. the derivatives "22 for 132, "23 for 722, 
; : etc., § 85, No. V).—From 19 to be occurs once the form R177 tor 
i am he oa be Ke. 11, 3, (on the & v. § 23, 3, Rem. 8). 


a ee 
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The full forms, without the apocope of hR—, occur sometimes even 
after Waw consec., especially in the 1st person and in the later books, 
e. g. AN) and I saw (20 times) and J osh. 7, 21 in Kethib but never in 
the Pentateuch (S385, 15 times, 3 times in Pent.); Mws5s and he made 
4 times (but wy) over 200 times). At times also for the jussive; as in : 

mist Gen. 41, 34, Jer. 28, 6. : 

4. The original " is sometimes retained before the afformatives = 
beginning with a vowel (comp. Nos. 3 and 6 above), especially in and 
before the pause, and before the full plural ending }i—, or where for 
any reason an emphasis rests upon the word. Perf. non she trusts 
Ps. 57, 2, 170m they trust Deut. 32, 37 (comp. Ps.'78, 2 Q°ri). Imp. 732 
ask ye Is. 21, 12, Impf. "28" they are quiet Ps. 122, 6, i237? they in- 
crease Deut. 8, 13, Ps. 86, 9, more frequently like mw they drink Ps. 
78, 44, Is. 21, 12; 26, 11, Ps. 86, 8 (comp. Rems. 5, 7, 13 and 16). 

5. The Part. act. has also a fem. retaining the 3d radical] °, as in 
msia (=M25) weeping Lam. 1, 16, Mix spying Prov. 31, 27, map - 
fr wit ful Ps. 128, 3; in the plur. like nisnix coming Is. 41, 23. The Part. 
pass. is still on etittes found with the | as 3d radical, as "wy made 
Job. 41, 25, BX Job 15, 22, contracted from "wy, ]¥, and the "1 has 
still its consonant sound before a formative ending, as in NW» (read 
it as “siw/th). 1 Sam. 25, 18 in K*thibh, n1w (read n%iw0'th Is. 8, 16 
K°thibh. 

6. The forms are at times written defectively, as in mn 2 Sam. 
15, 33, miigsn Job. 5, 12, and (according to the Massora) rea Mic. 7, 
10, comp. res Judges 5, 29 (according to others in sing. with suff. 
of the 3d fem. sing.). Both cases must probably be considered in the 
sense of § 20, 2,¢. 


Il. On Niph'dl. 


7. Here the forms with "— in 1 and 2 p. sing. of the Perf. are 
the usual, the "— being found ony in mp: Gen. 24, 8; but in 1 p. pl. 
the "—— is always used, as in 43" 333 1 Sam. 14, 8. No examples of the 
Dap: pl. occur in Niph. of these verbs.—The * is retained in pause, as 
in ni) Num, 24, 6. 

8. The apocopé of the Impf. occasions here simply the rejection of 
m—, dan from M5"; yet in one verb A’yin Guttural, we find a form 
with (ee) shortened to (—), viz. m7a2 (for ma‘) Ps, 109, 14 (but in 
pause mam Ps.109,13). Similar also in Pi. is "9m (from M73") Ps.141, 8, 
and in Hithp, >7nm (from nyInN) Prov. 22, 24. a 


Ill. On Pixel, Pital, and Hithpa él. 


9. In the Perf. Pi., the second syllable has 7 (Chireg) instead of 
the diphthongal "— in the greater number of eee as in m7, 
snvip, always in 1 p. pl. and before suffixes, e. g. 12°)D Gen. 37, 26, 
MIADI Ps. 44, 20. But in the Paradigm the form with "— stands first, 
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as being older, though examples occur in the O. Test. only in Ist sing, 
as Joel 4,21. In Hithp. not only "— (Jer.17, 16), but also "—— is some- 
times found (Proy. 24, 10, 1 K. 2, 26, Jer. 50, 24). Yet Pid] has always 
Seré ("—), as in "Mwy Ps. 189, 15. 

10. The usual form of the Inf. absol. Pi. is like N>D, Pp (according 
to bwp, the more frequent form also in the strong verb, see § 52, 
Rem. 3), rarely like Mip Ps. 40, 2. 

11. The Impf. loses, after the apocopée, the Daghe’sh forte of 
the second stem-letter (comp. § 20. 3, a); hence Pi. 1x71 and he com- 
manded, Hithp. dan and he uncovered himself, Gen. 9,21. Less 
frequently is Pd/thdch, in this case, lengthened into Qd/més, as 17} 
and he marked 1 Sam, 21, 14, "nm" he craves, Hithp. nen Is. 41, 10. 
Ps. 45, 12; according to the best texts however this should read Im. 

12. In Pi. and Hithp. are found also apocopated forms of the Imp., 
as 1X for 5% command thou, 02 for M2 prove thow Dan. 1, 12; nnn 
feign thyself sick 2 Sam, 18, 5, Deut, 2, 24. Anomalous is Judges 9, 29 
mao for MD increase; on 3557 Prov. 26,7 (according to some Imper. 
Pi. for 523) comp. Delitzsch in loc. In Ps. 187, 7 is found twice Im 
naked instead of 553 (for 179), but comp. 2 Chr. 24, 11. 

13. The Yodh is retained in some cases where it is more commonly 
omitted, e.g. Impf. ym will ye liken Is. 40, 18, comp. vs. 25; Va5t2" 
they cover them Ex. 15, 5. 


IV. On Hiph'il and Hoph dl. 


14, In the Perf. Hiph. 3 sing mb34, as also found besides 1935, 
especially HRW, myn. The forms with é are found throughout in ‘the 
ist sing. (except Prov. 5, 13), rarely in the 2d sing. masc. never in 1. pl. 
In the other pers. they are about equally common with 7; before suf- 
fixes the latter is used as somewhat shorter than the other. The Para- 
digm P. puts first the older form with "—. In Hoph. only "— occurs. 

15. The Se ré of the Inf. absol. Hiph. is the regular vowel (as in 
bupm); Hoph. conforms to this Inf. absol. as in M355 Ley. 19, 20. 
The verb man to be much has three forms of the Inf; viz. W237 used 
as adverb (S 131, 2) much, nat as Inf. absol. with a finite verb 
(§ 131, 3), Mia as Inf. constr. Comp. Gen. 41, 49, 22, 17, Deut. 28, 63. 
On nin Job. 17, 2 (with Dag. f. dirimens) v. § 20, 2, d. 

16. The Impf. apoc. Hiph. is found either without a helpingvowel, 
as 44 let him subdue Is. 41, 2, mpm let him spread Gen. 9, 27, pun and 
he watered (see § 28, 4); or with it, as daa (for 235, see § 27, Rem. 2, ¢), 
ee ice with gutturals: byt Nuns 23, 2, do etc., atone can Be 
distinguished from the like forms in dl only by the sense (comp. 28, 4).— 

The Impf. apoc. Hiph. has always the helping-vowel Seghol or Pa‘thach, 
as 277 increase thow (for. 271, 127) Ps. 51, 4, Qr7; AI let alone (for 
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777, Meh) Deut. 9, 14, bye (for M>9n) Ex. 88, 12.—The Impf. Tliph. 
with Yodh retained occurs only in 73M Job 19, 2, from M37. Comp. 
Rem. 4 on p. 190. 


v. In General. 


17, In the Arameean, where as before remarked, the verbs x” and 
"5 run into one another, both classes terminate in the Impf. and 
Part. of all the conjugations, without distinction, in N— or "—-. As 
imitations of this mode of formation, we are to regard those forms of 
the Inf., Imp., and Impf. in H—, more seldom R— or *—, which are 
found in Hebrew also, especially in the later writers and the poets, 
Inf. Pi. "27 Hos. 6, 9. Imp. Qal x17 be thow Job. 87, 6, Impf. x2 let 
him see Gen. 41, 33; Mwy he will do Is. 64,3; 7 HahebR Jer. 17, 17, 
xan bx consent thow not Prov. 1, 10, Mvsm->x do thou ‘not 2 Sam. 18, 12 
(the same for Gen. 26, 29, Josh. 7,9, Jer. 40, 16, Y@ri); MYZ2 Josh. 9, 24; 

ANIM Dan. 1, 13. Comp. also in Niph. Lev. 5, 9; in Pi. Lev. 18, 7, 8, 
peeve 20, 19 (everywhere mban xd and also nian with small distinc- 
tives); OP27 Nah. 1, 3; ON Ez. 5, 12 (with Zaqeph). The circumstance 
that many of these fareak stand in pause and-that at the same time they 
represent a Jussive or Voluntative (Josh. '7, 9), leads us to suppose that 
the long vowel has been chosen principally in order to heighten the 
emphasis of the pausal form, and at the same time to distinguish, by 
sound, the Jussive from the usual Imperf. Elsewhere (Gen. 26, 29, Lev. 
5, 9, Jer. 40, 16, Dan. 1, 13) the long vowel serves probably to avoid 
the hiatus which is produced by a following & or ¥. We are not sure 
whether in the choice of the — we may not have a return to the 
original diphthongal final sound (in a manner that Mwym be directly 
contracted from “wym). ‘ 

The ending "— is found for 5— in the Impf. Qdal "21m and she 
committed fornication Jer. 8, 6 (before Maqqé’ph) instead of ne in the 
Perf. Hiph. "297 he made Da Is. 58, 10 (perhaps for N*>nn from xdn 
as secondary form to mbm y. Rem. 21). Wholly Aramaic is the plur. 
soar they intimidated (Josh. 14, 8). 

18. In three verbs is found the rare conjugation Pi‘lel, or its 
reflexive (§ 55, 2), where the third radical, which that conjugation 

" requires to be doubled, appears repeated under the form 1 (see § 24, 2,¢), 
viz. in M482 (contracted M83) to be beautiful, from 7X2; DY NwA dreheke 
Gen. 21,16; but especially in AMY to bow, Pilel 7 st, “hence Hithpa lel 
min _ bow one’s self, to prostrate one’s self, ‘od pers. in r"— and 
1st pers. m—, Impf. minmo, apoc. ams for Inn) (analogous to 
segholate forms like amy for ine). 

19. Before suffixes, the 4 final and the preceding vowel, are 
displaced by the so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3, 0), as "2:9 (nm pause 
"329) he answered me, 732, in pause 32> Is. 30, 19 (and even outside 
of pause Jer. 28, =v) or like 52p Deut. 82, 6, amy, Dry, Impf. anise 
7220, Hiph, "225, Hes, wnm> 2. Very seldom 7— takes the place of the 
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final M— or n—, A in OT NDX Deut. 82, 26, vaOz" he will cover them 
Ps. 140, 10 Q¢r7, 255 smite me 1 K. 20, 35. By ‘these examples we 
might suppose a return to the original ending ay; but perhaps they 
are based on a less correct full writing. The 3. Perf. fem. always takes 
before suff. the older form mba (see No. 4), e. g. IF SD for inns, Zech. 
5, 4, in pause "3riz2 Job 33, 4. 


vf VI. Affinity of Verbs m"> and x". 


20. The verbs of each of these classes, in consequence of their 
intimate relation (being quite confounded in Aramzan), often borrow 
forms from one another, especially in the later writers and the poets. 


21. Thus there are forms of verbs &”">— 

a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs ">, e, g. Perf. sonds2 I 
restruin Ps. 119, 101; Part. sun sinning Ke. 8, 12, 9, 18; Pi. Perf. 
nbn he has filled Jer. 51, 34; comp. 1 K. 9, 11, Am. 4, 2, Bs, 148, 3; 
smxba I heal 2 K. 2, 21; comp. Jer. 51, 9; Niph. Perf. nngbes (like 
mnbs:) it was ponder 2 Sam. 1, 26; Aap, Perf. nbery Deut. 
28, 59, mm&anny she hid Josh. 6, 17. On the other hand forms like 

nwt Jer. 10, 5, "230RDIN (correct reading) Job 19, 2, are based 

upon syncope of &, v. § 74, Rem, 38. 

b) Which retain their own pointing, but have adopted the Mm, e. g. 
Imp. 72> heal thou Ps, 60,4; Niph., 272 Jer. 49,10 and 3n7 
to hide one’s self 1 K. 22, 25; comp. Jer. 19, 11; Pi. Impf. nb he 
will fill Sob 8, 21. 

c) Which in all respects have the appearance of verbs n>, e. g. Perf. 
Qal n2x thou thirstest Ruth 2, 9, comp. 2 Sam. 8, 8; be they kept 
back, 1 Sam. 6, 10; aba they are full Hz. 28,16, comp. 39, 26; Inf. 
jum (v. Rem. 2) to sin Gen. 20, 6; Impf. nbs (for R234) he i keep 
back, Gen. 28, 6; mb they heal Job 5, 18; Part. fem. xx Ke. 
10, 5; Part. pass. “03 Ps. 82,1; Niph. mma? Jer. 51, 9; ma: Jer. 
26, 9, Impf. 3572" 2K. Pi, Gils e Impf. so" Jer. 8, 11, ‘comp. 
Gen. 31, 39; Hithp. mann thot prophesiest 1 Sam. 10, 6, Inf. 
minim 1 Sam. 10, 13. For the Kthibh nvum> 2 K. 19, 25 the Q%7 
gives the usual form minim; the K*thibh would read swine (with 
syn. of &). 

92. On the contrary, there are forms of verbs 5 n”5 which, wholly 
or in part, follow the analogy of verbs & "5. e.g. in their consonants 
ale he comes Is. 21, 12; "MRE7) Ez. 48, 27, xpoo Lam. 4, 1, 8pI9 Jer. 
38, 4, Nw" Eccl. 8, 1, niu it is changed Lam. 4, 1, xi 2 K. 25, 29, 
ira and he became ok 2 Ch. 16, 12; in their vowels, 1298 Jer. 8, 22, 
np? Dan. 10, 14, NPsm 1 K. 17, 14; in both, mindm 2 Sam. 21, 12 Qi. 
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§ 76. 
VERBS DOUBLY WEAK OR ANOMALOUS. 


1. There are a number of verbs that have two stem-con- 
sonants which as weak letters are affected by the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might occur, 
usage must teach whether the verb is actually subject to both, 
or but one of them, or, as sometimes happens, to neither. 


Thus e. g. from ‘133 to flee are formed Impf. 75" Nah. 8, 7, and 33" 
Gen. 81, 40 (after the analogy of verbs 75), Hiph. 337 (as a verb 3"), 
but in Impf. Hoph. 73° (as 7"5). 


2. The following are examples of doubly anomalous verbs, 
and of difficult forms derived from them:— 


a) Verbs 7D and x"> (comp. §§ 66 and 74); e. g. NY? to bear, Imp. Xv, 
Inf. hee PRw (for MXi®), also Nw; after ae nouns 4 always mxied 
(but once inva Job 41,17 with Syn. of &); Impf. min for T:Nwn 
Ruth 1, 14. 

b) Verbs j’D and "> (comp. §§ 66 and 75), as 42 to bend 33 to smite. 
Hence Impf. Qdl nu, apoc. wt) and he bowed, 15 and 14 and he 
sprinkled (from m1); Perf. Hiph. man he smote, Impf. 727, apoe. 
J, WP, so also 14; Imp. 130, apoc. 50; Inf. niza; Part. W200. 

c) Verbs X"B and "> (comp. §§ 68 and 75), as HIN 6 be willing, TMX 
to come, Mpx to bake. So Impf. Qal 73x, FER", plur. 3DS3; ND 
Deut. 38, 21 (for MMX*5), Impf. apoc. mam Is. 41, 25 (for min), Imp. : 

aa Claas Ts, 21, 12, 56, 9, 12 (comp. 158 Exod. 16, 23) for sms, Brats; 
(§ 23, 3, Rem. 2, § 75, Rem. 4), Hiph. Imp. "hn for ERT (ENF), 
Is. 21, 14; Impf. apoc. >x*5 and he swore 1 Sam. 14, 24 (rom mR), 
really mt 7, hence aw and, with the obscuring to 6, tN"; instead 
of the simple apocop?, which would give bX™, the & which had 
already disappeared, becomes again audible by the auxiliary S¢ghdl. 

d) Verbs “"B and x"> (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 74), as N37 to go forth, Imp. 
xx, Inf. cxx, Hiph. x-xin to bring out. 

e) Verbs *"B and "> (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 75), e. g. M3 to throw, in 
Hiph. to confess, to praise, and 77> to cast which are properly verbs 
""p, also mB% to be beautiful (which is really *"p). Inf. M5, nin5; 
Imp. 39> (cf. Impf. 97") Ez. 81, 7), with suff. 232) we shot them (from 
mo) Num. 21, 30; Pi. 1551 for 2 (§ 69, Rem. 6); Hiph. m3, 
Anin, Inf. main Impf. oi, apoc. i) 2 K. 18, 17. 

f) Verbs 1") and x", particularly Nia to come, Perf. 3, [X3, ence 
nS for UNE 1 Sam. 25, 8; Hiph. 93h, NN 50 and rk3h. Impf. "38, 


for NTN Mic. 1,15. So "3 he refuses “(Imp Hiph., from S49) Ps. 
141, 5. 
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g) Moreover the verb "7 to live deserves to be noticed, which, besides 
its usual form H7n fem.nn%n, is also treated as a verb 3"3, and hence 
has “7 (pause "NM, w. cons. "7)) in the 3 Perf. Qal in Gen. 8, 22 
and other cases; In Ley. 8, 22 is found even the contraction to "f}. 
The form mn stands Ex. 1,16 in pause for abla (3. fem.) with 
Dagh. omitted on acc. of the pausal lengthening of a to a. 


SET 
Ss . 
RELATION OF THE WEAK VERBS TO ONE ANOTHER. 


Several classes of weak verbs, e. g. those Y’p and 5, 
x’> and m5, 1’y and yy, stand in a very close relationship, 
as appears from the similarity in their meaning and in- 
flection, from their mutual interchange of forms and especially 
from the fact that often the same biliteral root occurs in 
several weak verbs having the same meaning. These two 
root-consonants, to which the common signification attaches 
(Viliteral root, § 30, 2), are constant, and the third feebler 
radical is not taken into account. Thus, 725, 713, 823 and 
nT are all developements of the crude-form (or ultimate 
root) 73, and mean ¢o strike, to beat in pieces; ‘173, ‘32, M3 
(from the root 32) to flee. . 

In this manner are related in form and signification— 

1. Verbs 4"p and 3"» (in which the essential stem-letters are the 
first and last), e. g. va and 722 to become poor, Bva and wry to feel or 
touch, 14) and 172 to flee. 

2. Verbs *’D and 4’ (in which the two last are the essential stem- 
letters), are related both to each other and to the former class. They 
are related to each other in the verbs 33° and ax) to place, wp? and 
wips (yaqo’sh) to fowl; to the former class, especially to verbs 13, in 
sna and "55 to fear, 2% and 1y5 to be good, HD2 and mp [= H. puff] 
to blow; yi and yiP to smash. Verbs &"D are only seldom found 
connected with these classes, as DWN, b2W and pwr to be destroyed, DIN 
and wis to thresh, etc. 

3. Verbs x"> and n"> (in which the first two consonants properly 
form the stem) are related both to each other and to the former 
classes; to each other in 837 and 733 to break in pieces, ®7p and MP 
to meet (comp. § 75, Rem. 20 ff.); to verbs of the former classes, in M72 
and 7x to suck, Mm and m5 to thrust, ete. 


1 These verbs are mimetic or onomatopoetic, mimicking the sound intended, 


and so are akin to our dash and thwack (see § 30, 3).—Tr. 
ios 
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§ 78. 
DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are 


in use in the same signification, that both are defective, 1. e. 
do not occur in all the forms. As, however, the missing forms 
or tenses are not generally the same in both, the two are 
combined to make out a complete verb, as in Greek gpyovat, 
2 aor. HASov, fut. ehedcovat, and in Latin /ero, tuli, latum, 
ferre; but with this difference, that in Hebrew these verbs 
are almost universally related in root as well as signification, 
like the Greek Batvw, 2 aor. €Byy, from the stem Bd-w. 


A list of the most common verbs of this class: — 

win to be ashamed, Hiph. 8725, but also W73iN (from 5"). 

niv to be good, Perf., rv; Impf. 20% (from 1°); Hiph. 2o7 
(from 30°). 

sho to fear, Impf. “437 (from 43). 

‘ yer to awake only in Impf. yp™; for Perf. the Hiph. yopr is 
used (fr. YP). 

yb2 to break in pieces, Impf. y*B> (from 48), Imp. y35; Niph. y752; 
Pi. 782 (from 722); Pi‘lél yxip (from p78); Reflex. yxiann; Hiph. y75n. 
Also Pilpél ypx5 Job 16, 12. 

nnw to drink, used in Qdl; but in Hiph. npwn to give to drink, 
from Opw, which is not used in Hebrew. 

On 3:4 (42>) to go, see above in § 69, Rem. 8. 

Rem. 1. The case is similar when different conjugations of the 
same verb, having the same signification, borrow tenses from each 
other ;— 

me" (to add) borrows its missing Inf. and Impf. Qal from Hiph. 
proin, prot. 

wa2 (to approach) takes Perf. Niph. 632 for the Perf. Qdl, which is 
not in use; only the Impf.wa, Imp. v1, and Inf. mi of Qdl are in use. 

mn (to lead) has Perf. usually in Qa, also the Imp. 13; but the 
Impf. always in Hiph. 57727. 

32 (fo pour out) has Perf. Niph. 3m2, along with Impf. Qdal Fm, 
but the Impf. Niph. and Perf. Qdl are not in use. 

Rem. 2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms 
(forme mixte) in which, as they maintain, are united the character 
and signification of two different tenses, moods or conjugations. On 
correct grammatical principles most of the examples they adduce are 


er a CO 
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set aside; in others, the form seems to have originated in misappre- 
hension and inaccuracy, especially through misunderstanding of an 
unusual full writing. Others again are nothing but false readings, or the 
erroneous combination of two originally different readings. 


CHAPTER MT. 
OCB Heh eNeO-U N. 


(Substantive and Adjective.) 


§ 79. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


1. As according to § 30, 1 most word stems are developed 
into verbal stems as well as into noun stems; it has become 
customary, especially lexically, to trace back also the noun 
to the most simple ground form of the verbal formation viz: 
the 3d sing. perf. Qal, and, as it were, to derive it thence. 
This is done not only with those noun stems which may be 
classified directly with the corresponding verbal stem (the 
so-called verbal nouns § 83) but also with the so-called primi- 
tive nouns i.e.: those whose verbal stem can no more be found 
in Hebrew (§ 82), as well as finally with Denominatives which 
have evidently been derived from other nouns (§ 86). 

NB. The adjective quite coincides with the swbstantive in form. 
On the process by which words with an abstract sense come to be 
treated as concretes or adjectives, see § 83, Rem. 1. 

9. A regular inflection of the noun by cases does not 
exist in Hebrew, although some ancient and almost wholly 
extinct traces of case-endings perhaps remain (§ 90). The 
relation of case in a noun is, therefore, either learned simply 
from its position in the clause, or indicated by prepositions. 
In either case the form of the noun undergoes no change 
(except for the construct state) ; and hence the matter belongs 
not to this division of grammar, but to the Syntax (§ 117). 
On the contrary, the connection of the noun with the feminine, 


s 
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with the dual and the plural terminations, with suffixes, and 
with another noun following in the genitive, produces numer- 
ous changes in its form (see §§ 80, 8789, 91—96), which 
is all that is meant by the inflection’ of nouns in Hebrew. 
Even for the comparative and superlative, the Hebrew has no 
appropriate forms, and these relations must be expressed by 
circumlocution, as taught in the Syntax (§ 119). 


§ 80. 
FORMS WHICH MARK THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 


1. The Hebrew, like all the Semitic languages, has but 
two genders, a masculine and a feminine. Even inanimate 
objects or things and abstract ideas, which other languages 
generally express by the neuter, are regarded in Hebrew as 
either masculine or feminine, chiefly the latter (see the 
Syntax, § 107, 3). . 

9. The masculine, as being the prevalent and more im- 
portant gender, has no peculiar indication. 

The feminine had originally the ending m—, as in the 
3 sing. Perf. of verbs (§ 44, 1). The original np— however has 
been retained (provided the principal form was not already 
created by the annexation of a simple n, v. below lit. b) only 
in close connection with a following genitive or suffix (comp. 
§ 89, 2, b and § 91, 4). Apart from these cases the feminine 
ending of the independent form (the so-called absolute state) is: 

a) Most commonly an accented A—, as O10 horse, MOIO 
mare; as in the 3d sing. fem. perf. (M2up etc.) this n— 
has been produced by rejecting the closing m and leng- 
thening the @ in an open syllable; whereupon the 7 has 
been added as an orthographical compensation for nm, 
as well as to point out the final long vowel (comp. the 
quite analogous creation in forms like m3 for "53 § 75, 1). 

b) Simple m to nouns terminating with a vowel e. g. "7m 
Jew., nm Jewess. The same termination n is added 
very frequently to stems terminating with a consonant, 


1 This has been inexactly called the declension of the Hebrew noun. 
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however only (except before suffixes) with the aid of 
an auxiliary vowel, which as a rule is Seghdl but after 
gutturals Pd'thach, e. g. Sup, fem. noup killing (ground- 
form m>up, therefore before suffixes "mou etc.); yt, 
fem. nes" acquaintance, The forms created in that way 
follow in every regard the analogy of the so-called 
Segholate forms (§ 94). The forms which have been 
developed by the aid of an auxiliary vowel maintain 
themselves also in the status constructus; except mI 
for the elsewhere used myst) Gen. 16, 11, Judges 13, 5, 7 
and so regularly before suffixes e. g. inton Prov. 17, 25. 


Rem. 1. The feminine form m— — is, in general, less frequent than 


the other, and occurs almost exclusively when the other in M— is also 
in use. It is only in Participles and Infinitives that it is found more 
frequently than the other (e. g. MBP oftener than MUP, m3 than 172). 


2. Rarer feminine endings are:— 


a) M— accented, as MD7Z emerald Ez. 28, 13, (also Mpa Ez. 28, 17); 


mss) Ps. 61, 1; mn 74, 19; MEW crowd 2 K. 9, 17 (if not a false 
reading); more often in proper names especially of places, among 
the Canaanites, the Pheenicians (in whose speech M— was the usual 
f. ending, § 2, 2) and other neighbouring tribes, as mp Sarepta, 
moan Gibeath, nS-x Aelana in Idumea, ni9p Kirjath, mb, Goliath 
(Philistine). 


b) m—, also in names of places, as mp33, mpEN, else mostly poetical, 


e. g. M91 Ex. 15, 2, Is. 12, 2, Ps. 118, 14 (probably instead of ")7Va1 
my song with suppressed termination before the following %), alla 
heritage Ps. 16, 6, either for snbmi my heritage or for rn5m2, comp. 
let. f, as probably also M219 help Ps. 60, 13, 108, 13, MIB prolific 
Gen. 49, 22; m2 sleep (for nei) Ps. 182, 4 and in prose MNP pelican 
(which reading is also preferable in Is. 84, 11 to the form MNP); in 
prose also we find N7ha morrow Gen. 19, 34. 


ce) X—, Aramean orthography for M—, found chiefly in the later 


writers, e.g. xan fright Is. 19, 17, xiw sleep Ps. 127, 2, NP baldness 
Bx. 27, 31, N7w2 mark Lam. 8, 12. 


d) m—, a weakened form of M— (§ 27, Rem. 4), only in m7 for M7" 


Is. 59, 5 and abe) for m3> Zech. 5, 4. 


e) h——, without accent, as Mam) Deut. 14, 17, mga wn burning 


furnace Hos. 7, 4; comp. Ez. 40, 19, 2 K. 15, 29, 16, 18.) Invall 
these examples there should be the usual accented N—, but the 
Punctists, not comprehending the feminine here, marked the 5— 
(by depriving it of the tone) as not feminine, but a kind of locative 


1 On the feminines not distinguished by their form, see-§ 107, 1, 3, 4 
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i 
form (v. § 90, 2). Also mb%5 night (really noctu comp. new Greek 
4 yvoxa)-appears by the tone to be such a form, particularly as it 
is always construed as masc., and we find bub, 5x5 also occurring. 
Also an something, might be considered as an old accusative 
(from DAN, pA, spot, point). In the same way could be explained 
as accusatives nN Is. 8, 23 and (in pause) Job 34, 13; but there 
are also found forms in which the unaccented "— may be con- 
sidered as a meaningless appendix, serving, at the most, as poetical 
f emphasis, thus: M¥7x (in P.) Job 37, 12; mown the sun Judg. 14, 


18 (else 057), nbn brook Ps. 124, 4, novan death Ps. 116, 15, and” 


some other words. Much of this however is doubtful. 

f) Hm— only in poetry, e. g. nna terror (=X), nmr help 
(=h15), nnsw» salvation (=n), nnd. wickedness (= mb4y), 
see Ps, 8, 3, 68, 8, 92, 16, 94, 17, 120, 1, 125, 3, Job 5, 16, Ex. 15, 
16, and other places. Those cases can favaty be taken for double 
fem. endings, for if they were, we could not explain why the 
final syllable has lost the tone; they are rather cases of an old 
accusative of direction (intention). In examples like nN i> help! 
(Ps. 44, 27 etc.) this is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has 
become meaningless and stands only for poetical emphasis; comp. 
§ 90, 2. 

3. It is wholly unsuitable to consider the vowel-ending n— as 
the original termination of the feminine, and the consonant-ending M— 
as derived from it. The Ethiopic still has the Mm constantly, so too the 
Assyrian (af, if), and in the Phoenician also the feminines end only 
rarely in &, but mostly in m, which is sounded ath in the words found 
in Greek and Roman authors (see Gesenit Monumenta Phoenicia, pp. 
439, 440; Schréder’s Phin. Sprache, pp. 169—74). The ancient Arabic 
has the weakened vowel-ending scarcely anywhere but in the pause; 
the modern Arabic is, in this respect, much like the Hebrew. 


§ 81. 
DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 
Nouns are either primitive, i. e. those whose kindred 


relation to a verb-stem does not so easily appear (§ 82), as 
ax father, Bx mother (see Davies’ Hebr. Lex.); or derivative, 


1 In this ending the ™ can be considered consonantal (h) only in the 
sense, that the original 1 as aspirated mute was at first changed into a gut- 
tural (according to Socin, among a part of the modern Bedouins there is still 
heard an A as fem. ending); at any rate in Hebrew this final consonant sounding 
has been later entirely abandoned. 


aah 
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as being derived either from the verb (Verbals, §§ 83—85) 
in the sense given above in § 30, 1 and § 79, 1,.as poya just, 
pik, Nps righteousness, from pox to be just; 24 high, mar high 
place, Din" height, from px fo be high; or (as in very few cases) 
from another noun (Denominatives, § 86), as mibana place a 
the feet, from 535 foot. a : 
Rem. 1. Many of the early grammarians, who admitted none but 
verbs as stem-words, classed all nouns among the verbals, and divided 
them into,—a) Forme nude, i. e. such as have only the three (or two) 
stem-letters, and—b) Forme auctw, such as have received formative 
letters or syllables at the beginning or end, as, 3209, misba. These 

formative letters are: 
59,7, 2, 2,8, 9, Componn). 

According to the view of roots and stems given in § 30, 1, Rem. 2, 
the relation of the noun to the verb is, strictly speaking, somewhat 
different, since, according to it, many nouns are formed immediately 
from the (ideal) root. But we here retain the common view, as being 
easier for beginners. Comp. § 79, 1. 

2. Of compound nouns, as appellatives, the number in Hebrew is 
very small, e. g. dysta properly worthlessness, baseness. As proper 
names, they occur frequently, e. g. Dx™7135 (man of God), p»prits (whom 
m> raises Up), snap (whom AY strengthens), etc. 


§ 82. 
PRIMITIVE NOUNS. 


1. The number of primitives, as explained in § 81, is very 
small, the nouns which are in most languages primitive 
being here usually derived from verbal ideas; e. g. most 
of the names of animals and natural objects, as sory he-goat 
(prop. shaggy, trom sy), mw barley (prop. bearded, also 
from iv), MYON stork (prop. pia, 8c. avis), at gold (from 
anr—anz to be yellow). There remain a few nouns, e. g. the 
names of members of the body in men and beasts, for which 
a suitable stem-verb can hardly be found, or at most only 
indirect ones (derived from the kindred Semitic dialects), as 


TP horn, py eye. 


1 From this vow memorialis the nomina aucta are called also, by the old 
grammarians, nomina’ heemantica. Comp. § 5, Note, § 30 Rem. 1. 
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2. The form of the primitives is that of the simple 
verbals, as bup, dup, etc.; and it makes no difference, in | 
the Peravatiodl (postion to which class the nouns are 
eoferred. £ 


E. g. DIN man, follows the analogy of the verbals No. 1 (§ 84), 
whether it comes from 958 (to be ruddy) or not: 38 father, DX mother, 
have the same form as if derived from MX, D8, and undoubtedly they 
may be traced back to these stems, although their corresponding signifi- 
cation (M38 to procreate, D8 to precede) has not been preserved in the 
language. 


§ 83. 
VERBAL NOUNS IN GENERAL. 


1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns 
are connected in form and signification with certain forms of 
the verb, viz. the Participles and Infinitives, which, even 
without any change, are often employed as nouns; e. g. M95 
(to know) =knowledge, 38 (hating)=enemy. Still oftener, 
however, we find that certain forms of the Infinitive and 
Participle, which are seldom or never found as such in the 
strong verb itself, though in use in the weak verb and in 
other dialects, are the prevalent forms employed for the 
verbal noun; e. g. the participal form 5yp, the Infinitives 
after the (Aram.) form >up'a (as a noun ate dupa), farther 
mbtip, moup, mboup, mMoup (§ 45, b) etc. Some (as the Arabic 
shows) are properly intensive forms of the Participle. 


2. As to signification, it follows from the nature of the 
case, that nouns which have the form of Infinitives regularly 
denote the action or state, with other closely-related ideas 
(e. g. the place of the action), and are therefore mostly ab- 
stract; that participial nouns, on the contrary, denote, for 
the most part, the subject of the action, or of the state, and 
hence are concrete. It is to be noticed, however, that a parti- 
cular sense is found in many isolated examples of derivative 
nouns, which does not hold good alike in all. 

Rem. It must not, therefore, appear strange (for it is found in all 


languages), that a noun which in form is properly abstract, should 
be employed afterwards as a concrete, and vice versa. So, in English, 
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swe say his acquaintance for one with whom he is acquainted; the God- 
head for God himself; in Heb. S12 acquaintance and an acquaintance; 
“mp simplicity and a simple one; on the contrary, NXUN that which 
sinneth for sin, which use is frequent in the fem. of concretes 
(§ 84, 5, 6, 11). 
For the sake of clearness, we treat first of the derivatives from the 
£ strong or regular verb (§ 84), and then of those from the different 
classes of the weak or irregular verb (§ 85). 


The general view given in § 84 first classifies the Noun forms, after 
3 their significance, into concretes (as related to the participle), and ab- 
stracts (as connected with the infinitive); but next advances under each 
of these divisions from the simpler and easier forms to the harder and 
more enlarged. But the whole series of forms may be enumerated ~ 
also simply with respect to the difference of form, without regard to 
the difference of meaning, since the forms do not always differ strictly 
according to the sense. In that case the forms would stand nearly in 
this order: 1) from simple stems: Nos. 1—5, 10—13; 2) from streng- 
thened stems either by doubling the middle stem consonant (e. g. 
Nos. 6—9) or by repetition of one or several consonants of the stem 
(e. g. Nos. 20—23); 3) nouns with other additional letters whether pre- 
formatives (e. g. all forms derived from Niph. Hiph. and Hithpael, as well 
as the numerous forms with  preformative) or afformatives (e. g. Nos. 
| 15, 16). It is of the greatest importance to distinguish everywhere 
whether the vowels employed by the formation of nouns were originally 
long and therefore unchangeable, or originally short, but have been 
lengthened in or before the tone. In the latter case the tone lengthened 
vowel becomes short by the removal of the accent or Sh®wa (with the 
pretonic vowels, but also elsewhere). In what follows, the groundforms 
have everywhere been added where such changes are liable to occur. 


§ 84. 
NOUNS DERIVED FROM: STRONG STEMS.1 


We distinguish here— 


I. Participial Nouns from Qdl. 


1. dup, fem. nbup, (Groundform gdtdl, qatdldt), one of the most 
simple forms of this class and analogous to the two following (Nos. 2 
and 3), but not in use as a Participle. It is most frequently employed as 


1 Under the strong verb we here include the verb with gutturals (§§ 63—65), 
and also those forms of weak stems whose weakness does not appear (comp, 


§ 41). ; 
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an adjective expressing quality, as BIN wise, WIN new, Wr Mae It 
occurs, however, also with an abstract sense (No. 12). 

2. dup, fem. moup, (Grdf. qatil, gdfilat), Part. of verbs middle E 
(§ 50, 2), mostly with intransitive meaning (§ 43) and therefore fre- 
quently as adjectives; e. g. Pt old, war dry, jes fat. 


3. a) dbp and divp, fem. Houp, (Graf. gatol, qdtolat), with un- 
changeable 90, ‘which, however, can be shown to have partly arisen from 
an obscured @. Here belong numerous adjectives, as dimn great, PIN? 
far, wisp holy. As abstr. substantives, Ti2> honour, Bibw peace. 
From this is to be distinguished b) nouns of the form gatol from original 
qitiil e. g. Dox red, d42 round, pad deep, etc. (not seldom written fully 
thus: DIT, dix9 etc.) The original @ of the 2d syllable appears again 
before afformatives, because then the following consonant is artificially 
doubled Gs the % can stand only in a closed syllable); thus the plurals 
D py, prbay etc. 


4, bein, bup, fem. net (sometimes like 43>" with the Se’ré retain- 
ed) or mau, the usual active participial of transitive verbs, e. g. AN 
enemy, P27 suckling; hence of the instrument by which the action is 


performed, as wan a cutting instrument (also with a personal signifi- — 


cation, plowman). A feminine with a collective signification is some- 
times found, as in MTT caravan, properly a wandering, a wandering 
crowd. The eroundform of these participles is géti] (modified from 
gatil) qotilét; but M>wP has for groundform gétdlt, comp. § 80, 2, b. 

5. diwp and wp, (gdtal and qdtil) passive Participles of Qal, the 
latter (the usual Aramzean participial form) employed rather as a sub- 
stantive; e. g. MON imprisoned, M2 anointed, “MON prisoner, "2 
Haied. one. Both forms occur also with intrans. and even po signi- 
fication, as DIE strong and the examples in § 50, Rem. 2; in the form 
bsup (as secondary form to >YP No. 2), "93% small, and act.: 892) prophet, 
pp overseer, etc. Some words of the form DS wp express the time of the 
action, as "xp time of cutting, harvest, wn time of ploughing, like 
the Greek verbals in 10¢, e. g. Gpntos, dootos, tobyytos, (acc. to the 
Greek Grammarians, the cutting, plowing, etc. is in opposition to apntd¢ 
etc. harvest gathered in.—v. Liddell and Scott s. v. &pntos—; corre- 
sponding to this also the forms in the Heb. like """p are used actively ; 
comp. "XP MY in Jer. 50, 16, 51, 33, Cant. 2, 12). The feminines e. g. 
moana virgin (the secluded). 

6. dup (Arabic DRUD), with unchangeable vowels (see however 
_below). In Arab. it is the usual intensive form of the participle, and 
hence in Heb. expresses what is habitual, e. g. m12 apt to butt, X:p (also 

Nir) zealous, RUM sinner (diff. from NYM sinning), 324 thief; so of oc- 
cupations and trades (the so-called nomina opificum), e. g. N22 cook, 
wan (for wan) artificer. It is curious that the unchangeable @ of 
the 2d syllable should be dropped in the constr. state sing., as if the 
groundform were not gattal but gattdl e. g. B°x2 YON carpenter Is. 44, 
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18.—To the same category belongs the form dup (with the attenuation 
of d@ of the 1st syll. to 7) e. g. "DN (arab. *akkdr) husbandman (prop. 
digger). Here again the feminine (M>up or mbzp) often takes the ab- 
stract signification, as MRUNM (also ORV) female sinner and sin; npEs 
burning fever, with a guttural mybv signet. : 

7. bsp and diwp, intensive forms applied to persons as adjectives 
of quality, as Px righteous, “"aX strong, 4129 compassionate. Seldom 
passive, as "°ON fettered. 

8. dup, as Wid" corrector, WiDv drunkard, “24 strong one, hero. 
Seldom passive, as 7155 born. As, for instance the Arab. gabbar (for "133) 
shows, all these forms are but modifications of the form dup, produced 
by the attenuation of @ into 7 in the first syllable, and by inflecting @ 
into 6 in the second. 

9. dup (Grdf. gittil) indicates everywhere abnormal qualities, 
especially a bodily fault or a defect, e. g. j22 hunch-backed, Mp bald- 
headed, nx dumb, “33 blind, ne_ lame, U7 deaf, Bp» perverse; NPB 
clear-sighted follows the same analogy. The abstr. signification is found 
in the fem., mdix folly, (although, before suff. M25). 


It. Nouns after the manner of Infinitives in Qal.* 


10, dup, dup, dup (really g*tdl, g°til, g°tiil), are with No. 11 the 
simplest forms of this class, of which the latter is the predominant, 
and the first arare form in the verb as Infinitive (§ 45,a). As nounforms 
they are rare, e. g. "24 man, IB ornament, phy laughter. Instead of 
these, we much oftener find— 

11. due, dup, dub, their three kindred so-called s%gholate forms’ 
(sprung from the grnd.-forms gatl, qitl, qutl, as preserved in Arabic); 
e. g. ‘b2 (for 4272 malk, § 27, Rem. 2, ¢) king, "BO (orig. form Bd) 
book, wap (orig. form qudsh) sanctuary; these have the characteristic 
vowel with the accent in the first syllable, and the unaccented helping- 
vowel S@ghdl (§ 28, 4) in the second. Instead of the Seghol, a Pu’thach 
is used with gutturals in the second or third place, as a seed, my3 
eternity, >s8 work.2—Examples of feminines, M272 queen, M712 help 
(also “3¥), 025 wisdom. 

In masculines as well as feminines the abstract is the proper and 
prevailing signification, as 477 slaughter, son pity, 21 memory, mo’ 
gathering; yet the concrete often occurs, especially in the form duUR, 
e. g. 22 king, 93 a youth, “ya brutish, T2a¥ servant, 223 lord, 733 
man. In such forms the concrete sense is secondary and derived from 


1 All these forms are found, mutatis mutandis, in the Arabic as Infini- 


tives, or as so-called nomina verdr. 


2 Only very few remain without a helping-vowel, as S74 valley, ROM sin, 


wup truth; the first two of which may be explained by the circumstance that 
® final has there lost its value as a consonant. 
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the abstract, as in SSS prop. brutishness, "23 prop. season of youth 
(comp. Eng. youth and a youth), or the form of the word is shortened 
from another with a concrete sense, as 723, 535 from participial forms 
(médlik, ‘dbid), meaning ruling, serving. But altogether the meaning 
of these forms is very various, e. g. even for the instrument, as lala} 
sword, vIn graving-tool, and passively at& web (really weaving, hence 
instrumentally weaver’s shuttle). In the latter sense the form bu is 
more common, as dak food; this form bu5 is also more used in the 
abstract meaning, hence “33 a youth, sxb_ youth. 

12. dup (qital, like No. 1), fem. nmiup (qatalat), both very often 
with the abstr. sense; e. g. Ad hunger, pay guilt, 92% satiety (their 
coneretes being 399 hungry, DOX, 22¥); fem. npsIx righteousness, maps 
vengeance. Less frequent is the form >UP (Grdf. ital), as "30 strong 
drink, 339 grape, 232 heart. It would perhaps be more correct to count 
these forms among the participials in No. 1. 

13, dup, dep, diup (where 0 is orig. @), biop, all with an im- 
movable vowel (§ 25) between the second and third radicals, and a 
Sh¢wA (instead of orig. short vowel) under the first, as 15 book (Arab. 
kitab), “77 ass (Arab. himar), ibn dream, d*OD fool, DADS border; yj some- 
times with ‘Aleph prosthetic, as y= Sy arm, mpx brood. The 

corresponding feminines are like Miwa (Arab. bish@ra), good news, 
nah (Arab. kitabdt) writing, m25 might; the last form coincides 
with the fem. of the form drop in No. 5. 


14. dupa (the Aram. has Supe. as the form of the infinitive), e. g. 


DEW judgment. This form belongs to the category of the very 
numerous nominal formations with preformative 2 which (without 
doubt connected with a who and Ma what v. § 37) is employed to ex- 
press the most varied relations. In all cases where the 7 stands before 
a consonant with a toneless firm vowel it receives vocal Sh®wd (derived 
from an original short vowel); in those forms however in which the 72 
with the first stem consonant makes a closed syllable, it receives at 
first everywhere the vowel @, which however is frequently weakened 
into 7 or @. Corresponding to this, there is found before the accented 
stem syllable the pretonic lengthening, partly into @ and partly into é. 
In reference to the signification we must distinguish @) the 2 sub- 
jective; thus the preformative 7 of the participles of Piel, Hiph. and 
Hithp. and other active conjugations; 6) 7 objective; such as the pre- 
formative 1 of the passive (Pual, Hoph. etc.) as well as that of 


1 In Arabic the form gdtil always expresses an action or a quality inherent 
in the subject, as a secondary form to the usual participle ga@til, which indi- 
cates the casual or passing action or quality; thus, mdlakd to rule, Part. malik 
ruling, malik rarely malk, ruler, king. Such an origin of 27 may be shown 
also from other examples. Comp. “7, as the name of a town, with 773 
(gdf. gadir) wall; and mn shortened (in the constr. state) from 2 (katip) 
shoulder. 
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numerous nouns; comp. 7am a desired object, mipea prey, wiz>a 
dress, “a2 Psalm; fem. nsbi2 kingdom, n-3wa reward, marva war, 

3279 chariot; ¢) 7 instrumental, e. g. aby fork, nme key; mat 
Peaniny knife, rpaNa knife; d) 1 local, e.g. dipa (from B4p) place, 
“2772 pasture, mara altar, ama large space, “mov. and “inte hiding- 
place. The vowels of the 2d syllable are with the exception of @ and @ 
as well as of 6 (which has been mostly inflected from @; v. the last 
example) originally short vowels and therefore subject to attenuation 
into a short vowel or Sh®wd; thus n> (with 0 not 0) is reduced to 
the original m>W. oR 

15. }>up (Graf, qitlin), \7>ep gitlan, and other similar forms, with 
the terminations j;— and ji, as jinne interpretation, jn>u table, {272 
offering ; but also 71921 remembrance, {31m prophetic vision. In a few 
old words instead of j— and 7i we find b— and p—, as B>an porch, 
Dinas and ji ransom. 

In some examples the afformative Nin has been appended without 
the aid of an accented vowel, as in j932 Canaan and 478x finger-nail 
(in both cases only with an auxiliary vowel before the ending). In 
i173 axe original @ has been modified into S’ghol instead of being 
lengthened into @ (to the same category belong examples with afforma- 
tive > as >T43 iron, denD etc. (v. No. 85). For ji there is a modified 
form 4, written also ni, which occurs especially in proper names, as 
W732 and 71539, midow for wines (comp. [hatwy, Plato). In the pa- 
tronymic and gentilic forms (§ 86, 5) the Ném still appears, e. g. "3>"Y 
from >t) the city Shiloh (called even now Seiliin). 

16. Also with the feminine-ending mi, e. g. mi>20 folly, MINE 
healing. In the Aramzan, this (or 4 without nm) is a usual termination 
of the Infinitive in the derived conjugations (comp. No. 28).- Its frequent 
use appears only in the later O. Test. books. As a synonymous ending 
we find at times m"— in earlier use, as MANY remnant. Comp. the 
denominative nouns, § 86, 6. 


Ill. Participials of the derived Conjugations. 


17. From Niph. dvp3, as minzD? plur. fem. wonders. 

18. 19. From Pi‘él and Hiph., e. g. NeDa a covering, niaiana 
snuffers, mrt. destruction. 

20. From Po'él, as >di¥ (probably shortened from dda Is. 8, 12) 
and Lbiv child, >diw war-prisoner, “iN store, prin. seal, “Biwi trumpet ; 
all with original @ in the 2d syllable. 

21. 22. From Pi‘lél and Polal, as b>LP (groundform gdtldl), and 
dbup (qitldl), 4282 green, yw quiet; S>ax faint. 

23. bubup, bybup have an intensive and iterative sense, as 220 
full of turns (L. flecuosus), dm>mp full of twists (L. perversus), and 
form adjectives with a diminutive signification (§ 55, 3), as DWOIN 


» 
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reddish, “nw blackish; hence in a contemptuous sense (like Latin 
miser, misellus, Germ. Gaude Gesindel), as ODO (with the passive 
form as enlargement of 910%) a rabble. 


IV. Nouns in the form of infinitives of the derived Conjugations. 


24, From Niph., as B°25mp2 (plur.) struggles. 

25. From Pi‘él, like yp) dispersion, more frequently in the fem., 
as MUP request, with Qa’més unchangeable in the second syllable. 

26, drup, as DIEU requital, pram folding (of the hands); also with 
concrete sense (comp. No. 7), as 7172> learner, 49 strong. 

27. dsopm, bwpm (Infin. of Pi'él very common in Arabic), e. g. 
daaam benefit, qn (covering) mantle. 

28. From Hiph., like M7DIN remembrance-offering, MAY2U an- 
nowncing (with firm Qa’més), like Aramean Infinitives. 

29. From Hithp. wmonn register (prop. to register oneself in a 
genealogical table). 

30. From Pé él, like ni>di5 (plur) and mdbin folly; in 31 the forms 
are kindred, having a long vowel in both syllables, as \iw"p smoke, Pix 
prison, va", also Wiap nettle. Perhaps the 7 of the 1st syllable serves 
as a compensation for the omission of the Daghesh. 

32, From Pilél, as 9"730 heavy rain, HDX? (only plur.) adultery. 

33. MPMPB opening, Inf. to No. 23. 

34, dupe, as mad flame (comp. § 55, 6). 

35. Quadriliterals of various forms ‘e. g. @) with afformative > 
(v. No. 15) 3393 iron, 942 orchard (comp. DT> vineyard) >Brv dark 
clouds, 39m Locust, bevin bright metal; 6) with the insertion of >, so 
probably saab barren, atm flint, the fem. mEx>1 glowing heat ete. 
c) other forms: won sickle, AIPY scorpion, 1730 vine blossom etc.— 

Quinquiliterals (probably compounded) SITY frog.—See Davies’ 
Heb. Lex. on m3:58 hare, and on the other words mentioned above. 


§ 85. 
NOUNS DERIVED FROM WEAK STEMS. 


_ These are formed after the analogy of the strong stem. 
Accordingly, following the same arrangement, we shall refer 
these forms to the corresponding ones already described, 
marking them with the same number (§ 84), but mentioning 
only such as exhibit some notable effect of the feebleness of 
the stem. 
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I. From Stems 4"p. 


Connected with the Inf.-of Qdil, 14. ima gift, da sickle, W530 
overthrow; with Inf. of Hiph. 28, mbxh deliverance.— 


Ul. From Stems 3". 


From the Part. Qdl (after the form >up) we get:—1.0m upright ; com- 
monly with Pd’thdch (to indicate the Dag. f. implic. of the final syllable), 
5 abject, 22 much, fem. ney, m5. From the Inf. 10, 11: t2 booty, 4m 
favour, pr law, fem. 2a word, mpn law; 14. 309 that which surrounds 
anything, 7072 covering, {32 shield, ta fastness, fem. mp3 roll. Through 
the removal of the pretonic vowel have arisen forms after the analogy 
of No. 10 (bup, by), which are further developed into proper segholate 
forms (No. 11); as “2% (from “"73', r. ""2) bitterness, 37% timidity (from 
7, Yr. 22). 27. nbnn praise, a>)9) prayer ; also in the segholate form, 
as Ocm a melting away (from orm, r. 007), perh. also A mast (from 
429 to make a tremulous sownd). From Pilpél (§ 55, 4), dss wheel and 
whirlwind (from >>s to roll), >B>p contemned, “PIP crown (of the head), 
Piapa flask, ete. 


I. From Stems 4"5 and “"5, 


The participial forms are regular. To the Infinitive belong: 10. 35, 
fem. nv3, m5 knowledge, MSZ counsel. 13. Tid, for Tio divan. 14. Sar) 
fear, 2Sia seat, wipin snare, myst birth, mova punishment; from verbs 
""D of the 2d class (§ 70), a0 the best and acc. to § 71: 272, da 
(comp. Aram. 3332) knowledge from 35. 27. avin inhabitant, mapin 
or 351m generation (only pl. constr. misdin), yarn the south. 


IV. From Stems %"¥ and *"3, 


Participles: 1. “7 foreign. 2.3 stranger, m2 a female witness, 
testimony. 3. 10 good, M3iw what is good. Infinitives: 11. various 
segholate forms, as mya death (Arab. maut) and m3 house (Arab. bait); 
wid (Arab. saut) whip, Pix (Arab. sag) leg, mA> spirit; in feminine nDsy 
and Mey evil, rua shame. 14. nize, fem. nmi rest, pipa place, also 
vive oar (from wn), and m3 cave (from “9Y). 27, BInn the deep, 
Mp3H intelligence, NI2H testimony. 28. NIT rest. 31. MANY satisfaction. 


V. From Stems 7", 


Participles: 1. Mp fair, NYP hard, fem. mp», mp. Some lose the 
m—, as ‘39 hand, sp sign (for mm). 4. 485 seer, fem. ndiv burnt-offering. 
5. "pd pure, "29 poor.—Infinitives: 11. The segholates in various forms; 
at times like M2B a weeping, nxp end; sometimes also curtailed, as 
“iz duration, eternity (from m3). Sometimes the original 1 appears, 
but then merely as a toneless helping vowel, as in Im a swimming, 

14 
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unm, 33 waste; but on the other hand with 7, as in "8 fruit (Graf. 
pdrj and farther attenuated to pirj), “2m (chil) sickness, "3m (Grdf. 
chisj)—half ; the fem. form always with consonant 1-or %, as in 
mibw rest, mm garland. 12. (really belonging to 1.): mea friend: 
with rejection of the ending, 7> tree. 13. ind winter. 14. M3772 pos- 
session, MN V2 appearance, ming deed, H:M72 camp ; fem. x2 command. 
Apocopated form, >3%2 height (for rib). 15. op wealth, sinbp destruction. 
16. mias_ resemblance, M78 deliverance etc. 27. mrbam annihilation, 
rmvan structure, PAs A brood. 28. YX testicle for nowy (from M2), 
really “dskdj. 


VI. From doubly weak Stems. 


We present only some cases of especial difficulty for the beginner 
to find the triliteral stem: 

1. From a verb 7’ and x", may and ny elevation (Job 41, 17) for 
maw, MND from Nw). 

9. From a verb "Dp and ">, Hm (pl. nin) instruction, law, 7m 
thanksgwing. 

3. From a verb X'S and nv, red tumult Num. 24, 17 (for mv — 
mv) from FNXw. ; 

4. From a verb ‘"9 and "5, "& (for "8) island, from 8 to dwell; 
nix sign derived from M8 which again comes from -dvdjat (with m fem., 
comp. Arab. ajdt, Aram. mx), from MN; IP and "P cord, from 3p; 85 
chamber (for %m), from 5m to dwell (secondary form of M18 V. S.); uP) 
people (from 3, Arab. confluaxit); °9 irrigation (for "17, from m7). 

To the learner the stem is often obscured also though the loss of 
3, Tor by contraction, e. g. ma wine-press for 23, M24 and this for 337 
(from 43> to press); 58 anger for Bes Canp); TaN faithfulness for TaN 
(from ax), MY time for may (Cidt with fem. m), from 73; 1 for “AT 
brightness (from 3). ’ 


§ 86. 
DENOMINATIVE NOUNS. 


1. Such are all nouns which are formed immediately from 
another noun, whether the latter be primitive, or derived 
from a verb, e. g. Jia tp eastern, immediately from pap the 
east, which is itself derived from the verb D5p. ‘i 

9. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume 
have already been given among the verbal nouns, the de- 
nominatives as secondary (though partly very old) forms, 
being entirely analogous to nouns derived from the verb. 
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The verbal with ‘a prefixed, e. g. was employed to express 
the place of an action (§ 84, No. 14); accordingly this ‘9 
local was prefixed to a noun in order to make it a designation 
of place (see No. 3 below). 


The principal forms are the following :— 


1, Like the Part. Qdl (No. 4 of the Verbals), as “3% porter, from 
“sti gate; “pS herdsman, from “pa herd; p> vine dresser, from pss 
vineyard. K 

2. like the verbals of No, 6, Mwp archer, from mip bow; mba 
seaman, from M32 salt, sea. Both these forms (Nos. 1 and 2) indicate 
occupations inhering i in the subject, like Greek nouns in ty¢, Teds, e. g 
TOMTHS, Ypappateds, 

3. Nouns with 7” prefixed, expressing the place in or near which 
a thing is found (comp. No. 14 of the Verbals), e. g. 553"2 place of foun- 
tains, from 993 fountain; mi>s-va place about the feet, miu as 
about the head, from >35, ws; mip 272 for NWPA cucumber field, from Nw 
cucumber. Comp. dprehdy, from Uumehoc. 

4, Adjectival designations, with add. of 7}, j}—, as }i4P eastern, 
from O52; 7M hinder, from “x; 7184 exterior, from yan; yn coiled, 
hence pled animal, nyo from rnb a winding, \mum2 copper image, 
from MUm3 copper. Also abstracts, as jinn blindness, from 749. Comp. 
§ 84, No. 15. 

+ forms a diminutive (like the Syriac 4h), in ass little man (in the 
eye), apple of the eye from Wx; on the contrary ;B°Dw Jittle snake, is 
really an adjective form, from 52 to rub (perhaps=rubber-like). In 
the same way }171W" is really a denominative from 7s (Ws) and 
not a diminutive (pious little people and the like), but rather upright 
(righteous people); finally ji is not little moon, but artificial moon 
(jewelry), and B°7hx, not little neck, but necklace (from “NI neck). 
Comp. Delitzsch on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination "—, which 
converts a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to 
numerals and names of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, 
gentilics, and patronymics, e. g. "22 strange, from “23 what is foreign; 
“wu sixth, from ww six; "aN1 Moabite, from A817; mb Israelite, 
from By. When the substantive is a Sohipeund it is commonly 
resolved again into two words, e. g. "2%2""ja Benjaminite, from 70222 
(for the use of the article with such forms, see § 111, 1, Rem.). Rarely 
instead of "— we have a) the ending "— (as in Aramezan), as “b= 
deceitful and in proper names, as "D172 (ferreus, from by"3 iron) Barzillai; 
and b) its parallel hR—, as MUN belonging to fire (t3x) fire-food, sacrifice ; 
ni3> (prop. milky) white poplar, arab. lubnaj. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of nhand 
m— (comp. the Eng. terminations -dom,-hood,-ness, etc.); e.g. MIZ>2 

iat 
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kingdom, from 2%; mits widow-hood, from aN widower, mak 


widow; DUN2 principium, from winn—wxh princeps. (See the Verbals - 
No. 16.) 


§ 87. 
OF THE PLURAL. 


1. The plural termination for the masculine gender is D—, 
e. g. o0 horse, plur. Dror horses, often also written defec- 
tively n—, especially when in the same word a" or» has 
already gone before as a so-called fulcrum, as in Gen. 1, 21 
ppm. Nouns in »— end with ps— in the plural, as p27 
Hebrews (Ex. 3, 18), from “29, but usually a contraction 
takes place, as B29, DW crimson garments, from*;v.—Nouns 
in m— lose this termination when they take the plural-ending, 
e. g. min seer, plur. oth (comp. § 75, 3).—In regard to the 
removal of the accent from the p— in the two old plurals 
pa water and pryaw heaven, comp. § 96. The termination bY— 
is found sometimes also with feminines (comp. D'H2 women, 
§ 96, under MBN; Ht years from mB; DST eves, from Sr) 
and is employed elsewhere to represent intensive ideas (§ 108, 2), 
so that the designation of gender is not necessarily attached 
to it (comp. also No. 3). 
This ending ¢m is also prevalent in Pheenician, e. g. 097% Sidonians; 
in Aramean it is am, in Arabic @m (nominative) and in (the other 


cases), in Ethiopic dn. Compare also the ending 7] in 3d pers. pl. mas. 
of verbs. 


Less frequent terminations of the plur. mase. are: 


a) w"—, as in Aramaic (aside from the poetical use in some older and 
even the oldest portions), almost exclusively in the later books of 
the O. Test., e. g. p2ba kings Prov. 81, 3, PH 1K. Ui, 33, Ps) @ 
guard 2K. 11, 13, pwn wheat Ez. 4, 9; defectively }"% islands Ez. 
26, 18, (792 days Dan. 12,13. Comp. also 19 carpets Judges 5, 10 
(in the north Palestinian song of Deborah which shows also other 
linguistic peculiarities); j"> ruins Micah 8, 12 (apparently caused 
by the following 4); mbna words (from the Aram. 570) Job 4, 2 and 
in 12 other places (also pba, 10 times); further Job 24, 22, 81, 10, 
Lam. 1, 4.—Doubtful is however: 


1 On the connection between all these endings, see Dietrich’s Abhand- 
lungen zur Heb, Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, 8vo., p. 51 ete. 
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b) "— (with D cast off, as according to some in dual "35 for pos Ez. 
18, 18; comp. the constr. st. § 89, 2), e. g. 372 chords Ps, 45, 9, for 
S282 (if it is not to be written so); ay peoples Ps, 144, 2 and prob. 
also Lam. 8, 14, (2 Sam. 22, 44 satisfies the rendering my people ; 
comp. in paral. ex. Ps. 18, 44 DY; also in Cant. 8, 2 would the 2 of 
3a" better be taken as a sujf.). If according to this nearly all cases 
of this sort are more or less doubtful (comp. also 2 Sam, 28, 8; 1 Ch. 
11, 11, 1 Sam. 20, 38 K°thibh and Gesenius’s Lehrgebiiude der Heb. 
Sprache, 8. 524 ff.), for the whole question, it has at least its ana- 
logy in the other Semitic languages. On the Assyrian plural ending 
4 compare, Schrader in the Zeitsch. der DMG. XXVI, p. 218 ff. (e.g. 
malki, princes). In Syi. we have the corresp. plur. malké (x29), 
likewise in the idiom of the Babylonian Talmud "7334 men; finally 
the apocopé of the 2 or 3 is very common in the pronunciation of 
the West. Aram. e. g. "EM for *>m Psalms.—More doubtful still is— 

¢) “— (like the reel state in Syriac); and here are reckoned, e. g. 
“in white cloths Is. 19, 9, "2 princes Judg. 5, 15, “iS windows 
Jer. 22,14. This last is also taken for dual (§ 88, Rem. 1) two 
windows, but it is probably a corrupt reading for posibn; "wv may 
be my princes (with suff.), and "— in "7in is a formative syllable 
(white cloth). Further "Bivm in Is. 20, 4 is either constr. st., comp. 
§ 89, Rem., or likewise coll. sing. with the ending "—; "1 the 
Almighty, from the stem 77, is formed with the adjective ending 
=—, while in the collectively used singular "211 locust-swarm Am. 
7,1, Nah. 8, 17 (from M33) the "— belongs to the stem (cf, "3 
Ps. 8, 8, f. M7); finally, in “rity the Lord (prop. my lord, from 
the so-called plural of Majesty, przoy lord) the ay is originally a 
suffix; see § 121, Rem. 4. 

d) 2—, as supposed plural ending in BID==0"22 midges, which however 
is rather a collective singular (of the stem 322) with the formative 
syllable 2— (comp. § 84, No. 15); likewise nbo ladder, prop. steps 
(from dbo I), comp. our stairs. 


9. The plural termination for the feminine gender is 7} 
(often written defectively n—), which takes the place of the 
singular feminine-ending N—, M—, 1, when the noun in 
the singular ends with one of these; otherwise it is merely 
appended to the form of the singular, as mann song of praise, 
plur. DAN; mx letter, plur. MIN; WW a well, plur. DunN3. 
Feminines in m>— form their plural in mis—, and those in 
ri—, in nh, e. g. HID an Egyptian woman, plur mina; 
mind kingdom, plur. nizz>%. These last plurals have, however, 
for their basis, the singular endings m>— and m>— before 
which Yédh to ‘be retained as a consonant must be doubled. 


, oe 
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Rem. It is only from mistake or disregard of these feminine- 
endings mi and m°— that some words ending with them, form their 
plural by the addition of D°—, e. g. mn spear, plur. amar and mins; 
mat whoredom, plur. DoT; mamna>y widowhood, and many other in- 
stances. After the manner of the Syriac is the formation of the plural 
(before suffixes) NIP (édhe-wo’th) laws, with Waw as a consonant, from 
the singular MATy. 

This ending mi (-dth) stands for -@th (as it sounds in Arab., Ethiop. 
in the construct state of the West. Aram. in Eastern Syriac also in 
Assyrian, Schrader 1, 1. p. 222; see on the change of @ to 6, in § 9, 
10, 2), and -@th is properly only a longer and stronger form of the singular- 
ending dth (§ 80, 2). The strengthening is intended partly to denote 
the plural and partly as intensive; and this ending is thus by a 
further application appended even to such nouns as have not -dth in 
the singular. 


How the changeable vowels of the noun are modified by 
the addition of the plural endings, is explained in §§ 92—95. 

3. Words which are of two genders (§ 107, 3) have often, 
in the plural, both the masculine and the feminine termi- 
nation, e. g. ay cloud, pl. Day and riay; both forms may 
be employed as masculine and feminine, but their gender 
must be determined by observing the usage of the language 
in respect to each word. Buta number also of other words 
of one invariable gender have both (masc. and fem.) plural- 
endings, e. g. Wit m. an age, plur. pest and nina; mow 7. @ 
year, plur. on8 and mim. The gender of the singular is in 
such cases retained with both the plural forms, e. g. "8 
m. a lion, plur. nivay m. (Zeph. 3, 3), minis m. (Job 42, 16): 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms 
of the same word. Thus, 00> days and Daw years are the usual, but 
nian (only constr. Deut. 32, 7, Ps. 90, 15) and ninw are rare poetic forms. 

A difference of sense appears in the use of several words for mem- 
bers of the body, the dual (see § 88) being used for the living members 
themselves, while the plural in mi denotes something like them but 

without life; e. g. pst hands, mi? artificial hands, tenons Ex, 26, 51, 

php hands, mip2 handles (L. manubria); BI7P horns, misp horns (of 

the altar); D{S"y eyes, Minny fountains. 

4. A considerable number of masculines form their plural 
in mi—, while many feminines have a plural in p—. The 
gender of the singular, however, as a rule remains in the 
plural; e. g. ax futher, plur. Diay; OY m. name, plur. niav; 
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on the contrary, nb /. word, plur. o>%; wySE f. concubine, 
plur. O-D32B. 

5. It is only in adjectives and participles that we find 
the two plural-endings strictly and constantly distinguished 
according to the gender, e. g. msaiv boni, niniu bone; osup 
m., mibup /. So also in substantives of the same stem, when 
ie Aifforenée depends on sex, as D732 filii, mia filie; DD 
reges, Mina regine. 

Rem. 1. In some few words, there is added to the plural form in 

mi the other termination of the plural &°— ("— in construct state, 

comp. § 89, 2) or that of the dual D4; e. g. maa height, pl. m3, 

construct state “min; Daw ania from places at the head of Saul 
1 Sam. 26, 12; nin wall, “plur. niin (menia), whence dual poniain 


Bie wall. This double designation of the plural appears also in the 
manner of connecting suffixes with the plural forms in mi (§ 91, 3). 


2. Some nouns are used only in the sing. (e. g. DIN man, col- 
lectively men) a series of other nouns are used only in the plural, e. g. 
pom men (in Eth. the sing. is mét man); and some of these have a singular 
sense (§ 108, 2), as 0°28 face. Also when the actual plural of the latter 
is required, there is but the same way of expressing it; hence, 0°28 
means also faces in Gen. 40, 7, Ez. 1, 6; pee God and also gods. 


§ 88.. 
OF THE DUAL. 


1. As a most ancient modification of the plural, we have 
the dual, which however in Hebrew is used only in substan- 
tives (v. No. 2) not in adjectives, verbs, and pronouns. It is 
indicated in both genders by the ending n*—, appended to 
the singular, as px4> both hands, BD ‘an two days ; but instead 
of the feminine- ending m—, the dual-form always takes the 
old ending ath, with a long a (on account of the open syllable), 
thus mh—, as mp lip, prnpw both lips; the m of the termi- 
nation mn remains, as muna, in dual monwin double fetters. 


With nouns which stand in sing. without the fem. ending 
the dual ending is added to the ground form; which however 
generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 
removal of the tone, e. g. 932 wing (ground form kanaph), 
Dual p>b?> (the first 4 eae Shéwa, since it is no longer 
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pretonic, and the second @ being lengthened before the new 
tone syllable). But in most cases the original form remains 
before the dual ending, in the segholate forms (§ 84, 11), as 
599 foot (Grdf. ragl), dual pissn; yet EnSp is used as well as 
Dp (from 7p horn), pm from “mM cheek (as from the 
plurals nisap, O49). 


Rem. 1. Unusual forms of the dual, mostly occurring only in proper 
names, are;—@) ~~ (as in West. Aram.,—comp. aini of the Accusative 
in Arab.) and j}— (—@ni of the nom. in Arab. ), as ("As Gen. 87, 17, and 
ns 2 K. 6, 13 (pr. name of a city, prop. two wells); jmp (dual of noe 
name of a town, called also DAP in 1 Ch. 6, 61, Josh. 21, 32 (so too 
the Moabite cities in Mésha’s Inscription in line 10 JN™“pP Ougath an or 
Qiryathén=d-7p in O. Test.; in line 30 pmbas ma==benea7 ma Jer. 
48, 22; in lines 31 and 32 pn on in O. Test., also line 15 DIAS—= 
pwns noon; in line 20 jAND—= DDN? two andre 8) D—, prob. in 
the pr. n. D930 the double spring, and D°— in n"2 two in the combi- 
nation “wy pre twelve (besides the usual form sy) ;—C) s-— (with b 
east off), "7 Ez. 18, 18 (if we do not read ms here), perhaps also soibr 
(double windows) Jer. 22, 14 (but see § 87, 1, C). 

2. Only seemingly dual are the words 0° “2 water, yh) heaven, 
padwann Jerusalem. The former two are plurals from the lost singulars 
"72, al) (comp. § 87, 1); the latter is probably a distended form for 
the older pbuimnn, and the Massora, with its Q°%? perpet., did not mean 
a dual; comp. the shorter form bu) Ps. '76, 3, and the Aramaic DEWAN. 


2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in 
the numerals 2, 12, 200, etc. (§ 97), chiefly to such objects 
as are by nature or art in pairs, as DY both hands, a73an 
both fists, 237% both ears, nr set of teeth (used of the two 
rows); further D532 pair of shoes, DNA pair of scales (Lat. 
bilanx), or at least are thought of as forming a pair, as 


Dah two (successive) days, Lat. biduum, Don20 two years (in 


succession), Lat. biennium, DonaN two cubits. 

Rem. In the former case the dual is used also for a plural, either 
indefinite or defined by a numeral, as brbl> WY sia wings (i. e.: three 
pairs) Is. 6, 2, Ez. 1, 6; D'iny Myaw seven eyes Zech. 8, 9; DYI"~>z? all 
hands Ez. 21, 12; os all knees Ezek. Up, ee Dabs. a) ymbals Ezr. 
8, 10; DREW eae, hooks Ez. 40, 43.—With some emphasis the dual 
takes also the numeral fwo, as in Amos 8, 12, Judg. 16, 28. 


1 See Gesenti Thesaurus Ling. Hebree, p. 629. 

2 With this use of the dual may be compared the Welsh dwy-law (two- 
hands) used for the only plur. of Ulaw (hand), and dwy-fron (two-breasts) for 
the chest, but bronaw (the reg. pl. of bron) for the breasts,—Tr. 


Wa. 
4 
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See some other remarks on the use of the dual in § 87, Nos. 3 and 
5, Rem. 1 


It cannot be doubted that the Hebrew, at an earlier period, made 
a more extensive and free use of the dual, and that the restrictions and 
defects above specified belong to a later phase of its developement. 
The ancient Arabic forms the dual in the noun, pronoun and verb, al- 
most co-extensively with the Sanskrit or Greek; but the modern Arabic 
omits it almost entirely in verbs, pronouns and adjectives. The Syriac 
has it without living force, only in a couple of words, and that some- 
what as in the Latin forms ambo, duo, octo. In like manner, the dual 
of the Sanskrit is lost in the more modern East-Indian tongues; and its 
full use in the Old-Slavic has been later, e. g. in the Bohemian, confined 
as in Heb, to pairs, as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, 
see Grimm’s Gramm. I. p. 814, 2d ed. 


§ 89. 
THE GENITIVE AND THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 


1. The Hebrew has no longer the living use of case- 
endings,’ but indicates the relations of case, either not at all, 
which is true of the nominative and generally also of the 
accusative, or by prepositions (§ 117); but the genitive re- 
lation is indicated by a close connection between two nouns. 
The noun, which serves in Latin or Greek as genitive to limit 
another (nomen rectum), in Hebrew remains unchanged, and 
is only uttured in more close connection with the preceding 
(nomen regens), and the two nouns are sometimes said to be 
in regimen. In consequence of this connection, the tone hastens 
on the second (the genitive) of the two nouns” and the first 
(or governing noun) suffers a shortening by changes chiefly 
in the vowels (when changeable), e. g. 123 word, DTN 724 
word of God, literally word-God (where we reverse the order, 
as God’s-word, like fruit-tree); 37 hand, 7727379 hand of the 
king; and partly in both consonants and vowels, e. g. DB" 


1 On some traces of obsolete case-endings, see § 90. 

2 In accordance with the universal tendency of the tone, in the Hebrew, 
as well as other languages, to hasten towards the end of words (§ 29, 1); 
observe, for instance, in German the natural accentuation of the last word in 
“der Thron des Konigs”. 
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words, ayy M7a7 words of the people. Thus in Hebrew,’ the 
noun which stands before a genitive suffers a change (when 
there is any), by which this relation is indicated, and in 
grammatical language it is gaid to be in the construct state, 
while a noun which is not thus followed by a genitive is said 
to be in the absolute state. This goes to show that the con- 
struct state is not strictly the result of the syntactical relation, 
but merely an effect of the relations of tone. 
Whether such words are (as often happens) connected by Maqqe’ph 
(§ 16,1) or not, does not affect the sense, but depends on the ac- 


centuation. On the further use of the construct state, see the Syntax, 
§§ 114, 116. 


2. The vowel-change which many nouns exhibit in the 
construct state are fully taught in the Paradigms, §§ 92—95. 
This construct form of the noun has, moreover, peculiar end- 
ings better fitted for union with the following noun. Thus:— 


a) In place of the plural and dual endings ox— and p—, 
it has, by throwing off the m, simply — (comp. Rem. 
below); e. g. DION horses, MYW® 07 horses of Pharaoh; 
psy eyes, qoian (hy eyes of the king. 

b) In place of the usual feminine-termination M— (in the 
absol. state), it always takes the original ending m—, as 
mad queen, NID M222 queen of Sheba. But the feminine- 
termination n— remains unchanged in the constr. st. 
as well as the plural ending m—. 

c) Nouns in m— (from verbs 7%, § 85, V.) form their 
constr. st. im H—}3 as AN seer, constr. mys; undoubtedly 
this m— is contracted from original "— (the A being 
orthographically retained) whilst the absol. state has 
been changed, after the Yédh had been dropped, from 
xh into ANS (v. § 75, 1); the same contraction is found 
with "5 constr. "5 sufficiency; m1 life, constr. "M, and so 


also wha (03) valley, constr. (3) NB. 


1 What is here said of the Heb. mode of expressing the relation of the 
genitive, is applicable in almost every particular also to the Keltic. In Welsh, 
for instance, they express word of God by gair Duw, 1. e. word-God, without 
any change in either noun, their close connection in utterance being all that 
indicates the genitive case.—T7r. 


‘ 
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On the ending 4 and *— in the constr. st., see § 90, 


Rem. to a). Probably the liquid D at the end of a word was pro- 
nounced obscurely, like the Latin -m before a vowel, and hence might 
be wholly lost in pronunciation, just as the m, in the case alluded to 
(commonly called ecthlipsis), was obscured or slurred over in the lan- 
guage of common life and in poetry. (Quinct. Inst. Orat. IX. 4, § 40; 
Schneider's Lat. Gram. I. pp. 153, 300). So also the corresponding ” 
of the plural-ending in Arabic and Aramzan is slurred over, and that 
of the plural-ending 4h in the verb (§ 44, 1, and § 47, Rem. 4). After 
the rejection of the m, the final vowel 7 of the plural-ending was streng- 
thened by a foregoing a (Guna, in Sanskrit grammar), so that a7 arose, 
which was then contracted to @ (§ 7, 1, and § 9, 6), Instead of "—, 
the Syriac still has "—: in Hebrew, too, this form may be clearly traced 
in the suffixes to the plural noun (§ 91, 2). Of this we have, perhaps, 
an example in the form mw “btwn Is. 20, 4.—It is obvious that the "— 
of the dual has come from "— (Gui from 0°35). 


§ 90. 
TRACES OF ANCIENT CASE-ENDINGS. 


n— local, — and \ appended to the construct state. 


1. As the Arabic distinguishes three cases by termi- 


nations, so we find also in the Hebrew noun three endings, 
which correspond in sound to those of the Arabic, but have 
mostly lost their significance. These endings (the so-called 
paragogic letters) appear only as crumbled remains of a fuller 
and more vital organic developement, than the language ex- 
hibits in the Old Testament, where it no longer ordinarily 
distinguishes the cases by terminations. 


The Arabic case-endings in the fully declined nouns (T’riptota) 
are: -u for the nominative, -i for the genitive, and -@ for the accusa- 
tive (corresponding to the three primary vowels) ; in the so-called Diptota 
the ending a represents also the genitive. In modern Arabic, these 
endings have almost entirely disappeared; and when they are now and 
then used, as by the Bedawins, it is done without regularity, so that 
one is used for the other (Wallin, in Zeitschr, d. morgenl. Gesellsch. 
Bd. V., 1851, p. 9, Bd. XIL, p. 874; Wetzstein, ibid. Bd. XXIL, 1868, 
p. 113). Already, in the Sinaitic inscription, the regular use is not 
adhered to (Beer, Studia asiatica, III., 1840, p. XVI; Tuch, in Zeitschr, 
d. morgenl. Ges. Bd. III., p. 139); and even at present among the Arabs 
of the peninsula of Sinai, one may hear e.g. “ammuk (thy uncle, in the 
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nom.) used also for ‘ammik (gen.) and ‘ammak (ace.). In central Arabia 
the three endings are still heard in the mouth of the people of the 
towns; farther south and east the -@ stands for the -i, and nearer the 
coast these endings are heard no more (Palgrave’s Narrative of a Year’s 
Journey through central and eastern Arabia, Vol. 1, p. 465, Lond. 1865). 
The Hthiopic, likewise, has preserved only the -a (in pr. names—/@), 
which is, however, still used for the whole scope of the accusative, and 
moreover (the distinction of case being dropped) as a termination of 
the constr. st. for connecting it with a following genitive. Philippi 
gives a lucid discussion of the questions belonging here in: “Wesen und 
Ursprung des Status constr, jm Hebrew. — Hin Beitrag zur Nominal- 
flexion im Semitischen tiberhaupt.” Weimar 1871, p. 96 ff. (Compare 
the criticism on it by Néldeke in the Gotting. gel. Anzeig. 1871. St. 23.) 


9. The accusative relation is still most obvious in the 
ending n— (usually without accent), which is appended to 


the substantive— 


a) Mostly to denote direction towards an object, or motion 
to a place’ (answering to our -ward), @. g. MAR sea- 
ward, westward, mpipy northward, TID to Assyria, 
maa to Babylon, mo (from 17) mountain-ward Gen. 
14, 10, mE fo the earth, mma into a house, mnzin (0 
Tirzah (from mz) 1 K. 14,17, nHis to Gaza (from m5) 
Judg. 16, 1; with the article, mn to the mountain, 
mman into the house, MIST (Grdf. oh?) into the tent 
(also mbm Gen. 18, 6, Exod. 18, 7); even after the 
constr. state with a genitive following, Fo mma into 
Joseph’s house, 393) MEIN to the south-land Gen. 20, 1, 
para mens towards Egypt's land Ex. 4,20, pvas mat 
towards the wilderness of Damascus, 1K. 19, 15 nnn 
wraw (here with the tone, contrary to rule) towards the 
rising of the sun, eastward, Deut. 4, 41; and even after 
the plural, maSinp to the Chaldeans, Kz. 11, 24, mann 
the heavens-ward. <a 

b) Sometimes in a weaker sense, as merely pointing to 
the place where* something is; e. g. manana at Mahanaim 
1K. 4, 14; met there (usually thither) Jer. 18, 2 comp. 


-1 See on this force of the accusative, § 118, 1: and compare the Lat. 


local accusative, as Romam profectus est, domum reverti, rus wre. 


2 Yo also elsewhere the accusative; § 118, 1. 


« 
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2K. 23, 8. (On the other hand mba Jer. 29, 15 and 
mar Hab: 3, 11, must be taken as the usual accusative 
of direction: to Dapbion, in the dwelling; also expressions 
like: mpiby mxp the side towards the north Jos. 15, 5, 
comp. 18, 15, 20, Ex. 26, 18). 


c) The proper sense of the ending m— is still more dis- 
regarded when a preposition is prefixed to the word, 
and this not only after 5 or 4¥ (which is easily expli- 
cable), e. g. moziab upwards, miss downwards, mbsw> 
into the grave Ps. 9, 18; Mpaxsy unto Aphek, Josh 1s 4 
but oe ae a and even after 7a e.g. Mania in the sou 
Josh, 15, 21, mann from Babylon Jer a7, 16. Comp. 
also § 80, apa Dae 


This termination “— has usually reference to place 
(hence called He focal); yet in rare cases it also refers to 
time; so, in Mmy (with the tone on the last syllable) nom, 
at this time (from my), Mave DANA from year to year. Its 
use is peculiar in mdm, prop. ad profanum!=py yévotto, 
absit, or God forbid! 


Also as accusatives of the object we may regard not only 
a few names of places, Num, 32, 35, Josh. 21, 36 (mzm*“ny), 
but also Poa HxN& terram Z. aa “Snes mzis terram N. Is. 
8, 23; comp. Job. 34, 13 and § 80, Rem. De: 


As the ending H— is properly unaccented, the vowels of the word, 
as the above examples show, undergo mostly no change; in miata 
(const. state, v. § 26, 3,¢) the short vowel @ remains even in open tone- 
syllable. The segholate forms, as D8, nm 5, appear according to their 
original form, without the helping- “vowel, (cf. also maw); so too the 
feminine ending appears in its older style (§ 80, 2), only that the @ of 
the ending m— is lengthened to @ in the accented open syllable, as in 
nog. —Moreover, the M— itself is in some cases shortened to M—_, 
as mad to Nob 1 Sam. 21, 2, 22, 9; m3 to Dedan Bz, 25, 13, mas ae 


1 K. 2, 36, 42. 


3. Much less frequent, and almost exclusively poetical, 
is the use of the two other endings, which along with the 
accusative in M—, are presumed to correspond to the Arabic 
case endings viz. the so-called litere compaginis »— (the obso- 
lete genitive ending) and {— (also »— in proper names) the 
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obsolete nominative ending. The reference to case in these 
forms is quite lost, and they are to be regarded simply as 
archaisms, which occur in poetry or in elevated speech, and 
are found besides in many compound names handed down 
from early times. As in these némes, so also elsewhere, these 
terminations stand only in the closest connection of noun with 
noun, viz. in the constr. state.’ 


a) The ending *— is not quite rare in the construct state, 
and it usually has the tone, e. g. Fx Wa Ais ass’s colt 
Gen. 49, 11, J8&m ATD forsaking the flock Zech. 11, 17, 
m0 "2U aeiler in the bush Deut. 33, 16; appended to 
the feminine, m5 1223 stolen at night Gen: 31, 39 (in ex- 
cited speech), opti sngbra full of justice Is.1, 21, "7735 hs 
myx after the manner of Melchizedek Ps. 110, 4, 
To the same category belong the apparently numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the . 
construct and the absolute state (comp. § 116, 1) without 
abolishing the relation of dependence e. g. D532 9737 
mistress among the nations Lam.1, 1 (the removal of the 
tone from the — here may have proceeded from the 
foregoing py "nay, where the drawing back of the tone 
resulted from the following tone syllable; however comp. 
also tat> oman Hos. 10, 11); 7292 “Ok binding to the 
vine Gen. 49, 11, comp. Ex. 15, 6, Obad. 3, Ps. 113, 5—9 
(partly in eee constructions; v. 8 even with Jn/in.). 
Outside of the constr. st. is found the Chiréq compaginis 
e.g. Is. 22,16, Mic. 7,14, Ps. 123, 1, and besides these 
in like manner it is found with some particles which are 
strictly nouns in the constr. st., as *no57 (=n) besides, 
"272 (poet. = fa) from, "23 not, and in compound proper 
names, as pox >" (i.e. king of righteousness), 5x23 
(man a Gade yoann (favour of God), and others; comp. 
the Punic name Hannibal, i. e. byasen (favour of Baal). 


1 In ancient combinations of words, other endings are also often retained which 
have disappeared elsewhere, or are but seldom employed; e. g. the feminine-ending 
M— with the noun in the genitive connection (§ 89, 2, z) and with the verb 
in connection with suffixes (§ 59,1). In like manner, many peculiarities of the 
language are retained in proper names, and also by the poets. 
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b) The always accented ending \— is of much rarer occur- 
rence, in prose only in the Pentateuch, and that in 
more elevated style, Gen. 1, 24 Tyson the beast of 
the earth=Y NN Hem vy. 25 (the same is copied in Ps. 
DO; 10, 79, 2,-104, 11,°20, Is. 56-9, -Zeph: 2, 14)5, other 
cases are 192 ‘2a son of Beor Num. 24, 3, 15, “bY 428 
son of Zippor 23, 18, and p%a in9%0 fountain of water 
Ps. 114, 8.—On the ending 1—, see the following Rem. 

Rem. As these two terminations “— and 4 have wholly lost their 
significance, they can no longer pass for proper case-endings; yet it is 
probable that once they, as well as M— (No. 2), were so used in the 
living language; for we find that the ancient Arabic had exactly 
corresponding endings, and like the Hebrew (see above) lost them at 
a later period. This is the case also in other tongues. In Latin, for 
instance, we find a trace of the so-called locative case (in names of 
towns, ruri, domi, etc.) with the same ending as in Sanskrit; in modern 
Persian the plural-endings Gm and h@ are ancient terminations of case, 
which are no longer so used; not to mention the Germanic and Roman 
languages.—Even in cases where‘the ancient Arabic incorporated, with 
stronger sound, case-endings with the stem, as in 3X8, 738, N23 (constr. 
st. of 28 father), the modern uses all three forms without distinction 
of case. Hence also probably in the Hebrew constr. state "AX, "TN, we 
have properly a genitive-ending; and in West. Aram., 13x, in Heb. 5a 
(in prop. names as >xvima and mbuinrva), ww (oxnu), nop (NNDB), a 
nominative-ending, so that we can better understand how dynyp occurs 
along with byn2B, and "23n& with 7272°nN. 


§ 91. 
THE NOUN WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


In connecting the noun with pronominal suffixes, which 
in this case stand for the genitive of the pronoun and there- 
fore necessarily are appended to the construct state of the 
noun (§ 33, 2, 0), we have, as in the verb (§ 57 etc.), two 
things to notice, viz. the form of the suffixes themselves and 
the changes in the form of the noun. Here we take up chiefly 
the first, as the second will be treated of under the inflection 
of nouns in § 92. A general view of the suffixes is given also 
in Paradigm A. We exhibit the suffixes, first, as appended 
to the singular, and then as appended to the plural and dual 
of the noun. 
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1. The suffixes to the singular Nouns are these:— 


Singular of Pronoun. Plural of Pronoun. 
1. com. »— my. | 1. com. 33, 33— our. 
m. ,1—, in pause 57— mM -o>,-o>—= 
2 Glieheeh % lity. { Ba aa | your 
m.77,9;71—}; 4, his. be Si ete ees . 
VA. a a Bee ay. 2 their. 
A 9 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms here than when they are 
attached to the verb, and their use is as follows:— 


a) The forms without a union-vowel are joined to the few nouns which 
in the constr, st. end with a vowel, as FSR, NSN and 1938, Sx, 
NMS, DIAN, JIS, OPIN, FSR. 

b) The forms with a union-vowel (§ 58, 3, b), are joined to nouns 
ending with a consonant, The union-vowel is usually a in the 3rd 
sing., fem. H— (for aha), and 3rd plur, n—, ta—, ;—; also in 
3d sing. mase. 4, 4 of which the 0 is contracted from ahi (an—) 
as well as the pausal form of the 2d masc. 7— (as a half leng- 
thening The forms with e are in the above 
mentioned pers. only used with nouns in MR— (from the stem 1”) 
constr. st. S— (contracted from ay) e. g. may his field (for sadaiht 
or directly from sade-hu); ANA from marajh4= mardha with the 
rejection of Yddh and the half lengthening of d to S¢ghél in the 
accented open syllable; but mw her field from sdda[j]hd. Outside of 
these “> forms is found the union vowel e, but rarely with 3d pers. 

ATTN has light Job 2, 3, w3%2> after its kind Gen. 1, 21, 25; 
sn in 2d sing. fem. y= and in 1st plur. n3—, are the oustomene 
forms, ewe =) 1 are of rare occurrence; see Rem. 2.—Instead 

» jJ2— (with Sh°wé mobile), when the last consonant 

of ee noun is a guttural, we have 7— » DI—, ja as in FNM thy 

spirit, ANB thy creator Is, 48, 1, poDs your friend Job 6, 27. 


2. Rare forms are— 


Sing. 2d pers. m., in pause } >, in n2b> thy hand Ps. 189, 5; fem. 
"- Ez. 5, 12, "2+ Ps, 108, 3, Jer. 11, 15; once M5—- in newb 
thy envoys Nah.2,14, comp. No. 2, Rem. 2; also [— (9 b> Is. 22, oe — 
3d pers. m, e.g, in the frequent mon Gen 9, 21, 12, . 18, 3, 85, 21 
(throughout with Qe SDR) ; np 2K, 19323) Kethibh, for which 
we find \¥P in Is, 87, 24; Hhy and Hh Gen. 49, 11 (Q*ri "453, Smnd). 

Plur. 1st pers. nm, in pause x2" Job 22, 20, comp. Ruth 8, 2, 
Is. 42, 10.—2d pers. fem. m5 Ez, 28, 48, 49,—3d pers. m. o5— 


Sy eee 
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2 Sam. 28, 6 (from which is contracted the usual form 5—). Fem. 
mn— 1K. 7, 37, Ez. 16, 53; m2— Gen. 41, 21, m2— Ruth 1, 19, 
elsewhere mostly in pause; finally j3- as suff. to a noun, only 
in Is. 8, 17. 

2. In the plural masc. and in the dual the suffixes must 
be considered to be appended to the original ending of the 
construct state (— comp. § 89, 2, Rem.). This ending, how- 
ever, has been preserved unchanged only in the 2d fem. In 
most cases we find, what occurs in the construct state without 
suffixes, viz. the contraction into "— (so throughout the plur.), 
whilst in the 2d masc. and 3d masc. and fem. sing. (except in 
the poetic. suff. 17°>—) the Védh, which has been virtually 
dropped, is retained orthographically. The preceding @ is 
either lengthened into @ (3d masc. sing.) or inflected into ac- 
cented S¢ghél (2d masc. and 3d fem. sing.). On the Ist masc. 
sing. see below under letter b. Thus we have the following: 


Suffixes of Plural Nouns: 


Singular. Plural. 
1. com. »— my. | 1. com. 33>— our. 
3 m. ¥— : bs p2— 
‘ iy. | 2. our. 
2 im ¢ (ing he ‘ 
m. —, poet. 1— his. m. om"—, poet. wa—) _ 
; ts é ; their. 
ve Ti oem her. Ks i erred 


In these forms the original »— is a) contracted in the 
3d sing. masc. 77°— and throughout the plural, as "1°D%0, 
npnono etc.; b) retained unchanged in the Ist masc. sing. "05D, 


the real suffix ending » or "— being blended with the final 


Yédh into »—, and in the 2d fem. sing. y7070 (with auxiliary 
Chirég after the Yédh); on the other hand c) the Védh of »— 
is abandoned and a) the @ lengthened into @ in the 3d mase, 
sing. "OI i. e. siisaw; 8) a inflected into accented S¢ghd/ in 
the 2d masce. sing. 7ror© from sisdkha and in the 3d fem. sing. 
moro from susaha. 
Rem. 1. The Yddh of these forms (letter ¢ above), being only 
orthographically retained, is occasionally omitted (which in unpointed 


MSS creates slight confusion with the sing.), e. g. 7377 for F775 thy 
15 
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ways Bx.83,13, 4139 for ansyn his friends Job 42, 10, pn after their ~ 
kinds Gen. 1, 21. This omission of the Yodh occurs esp. with the suff. 
3d pers. m. sing., where we very often find '—, which is, however, 
almost invariably changed in the Q*‘ri to "—, & 8 Ish his arrows 
Ps, 58, 8 in Q*ri 37. 


mooNb = ISSN Nah. 2, 14.—3d pers. masc. 4 (quite an Aramaic 


form) Ps. 116, 12; 3d fem. xt" Ez. 41, 15.—Plur. 2d pers. fem. 133" 
Ez. 18, 20; 3d pers. mase. May Hz. 40, 16, fem. nA" Ez. 1, 11. 
3. On i4— see § 103, 2, Rem. 


3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the VYodh in these 
suffixes belongs, in reality, to the ending of the constr. st. of 
the masculine plural. Yet this was so far lost sight of by 
those who spoke the language, that there arose the strange 
peculiarity (in fact the inaccuracy) of appending these su/fix- 
forms (already embodying the plural-ending "—) to the 
feminine plural in mi, as whew, APOIO, where in reality a 
double indication of the plural occurs. 


NB. This is the rule; yet the bare suffix (as in No. 1) is sometimes 


appended to the ending mi, as "mity Ps, 182, 12 (if not the sing. for . 


sraty acc. to Kimchi in the Lex. sninn 2K. 6, 8, for "M2nh); yn2a 

Deut. 28, 59 (ace. to analogy of inf. 75), In the 3d plur. this is even 

the more prevalent mode; e.g. OMAN their fathers, oftener than DITMIN; 

so also EMiaw their names, prints their generations, obviously to avoid 
- the excessively long forms with O°—. 


4. We now subjoin, in illustration of the preceding state- 
ments, a Table of the masculine and the feminine nouns with 
suffices; and choose for the purpose a word whose stem- 
vowel is unchangeable. It should be remarked however that 
the construct-ending n— of the feminine retains its Pa'thach be- 
fore the grave suffixes D2, 72, but changes it to Qa'més before 
the light suffixes. 


1 See an analogous case in § 87, 5. Rem. 1. Comp. the double feminine- 
ending in the 3 Stng. Perf. of verbs n'd § 75, 4. 


“a 
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Masculine Noun. Feminine Noun. 


Singular. 
Absol. st. ‘ono a horse moi a mare. 
Constr. st. o30 horse-of. moi mare-of. 
Suff.sing.1. com. sono my horse. “noid my mare. 
pea sono thy horse. Wnoro thy mare. 
fem.. ‘Foro thy horse. qroio thy mare. 
9 | musee Sono his horse. jnoio his mare. 
‘| fem, mono her horse. mnoio her mare. 
plur. 1, com. m01D our horse. "how our mare. 
gp nese D201 your horse. panei your mare. 
fem. j2o1> your horse.  j2mci> your mare. 
ae. nore their horse. pmoio their mare. 
Wes yore their horse, jnoo their mare. 
Plural. 
Absol. st. xoxo horses. mioio mares. 
Constr. st. “ono horses-of. mioio mares-of. 
Suff.sing.1. com. nono my horses. “myioio «my mares. 


pase. sono thy horses. hii thy mares. 
‘I fem.  ‘Jrono thy horses. ‘Jono thy mares, 
3 nee “nono his horses. ‘Prior his mares. 
‘\fem. nono her horses. "Fyiow her mares. 
plur.1. com. 030 our horses. Hiow our mares. 
9 jmase. ORONO your horses. n"Mi07 your mares. 
‘I fem, 429050 your horses. jp{FiOw your mares. 
3 ew pron theirhorses. pmnioio their mares. 
‘fem. ron their horses. prior their mares. 


§ 92. 
VOWEL-CHANGES IN THE NOUN. 


1. The vowel-changes in a noun (often called its inflection 
comp. § 79, 2), are caused—a) by a noun following in the 


1 In learning this Paradigm and the others, let the accent be carefully 
placed on the last syllable, except when it is marked elsewhere (see § 15, 


Rem. 3).—r. 
15* 
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genitive, —b) by pronominal suffixes, —c) by the plural and 
dual terminations, of the absolute state, as well as of the 
construct (before the following genitive of a noun or suffix). 


2. The tone, in all these cases, is moved forward one 
syllable or more, or even (Stat. cons.) thrown upon the follow- 
ing word. We here meet with three cases, viz.— 


a) 


b) 


When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is the 


case in appending the plural and dual endings p»— and. 


p— as well as all the monosyllabic suffixes, or those 
which have their accent on the Ist syllable. In dis- 
syllabic nouns the originally short, but tone-lengthened 
vowel of the Ist syllable becomes Sh°wd (because it no 
longer stands before the tone); on the other hand the 
originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel of the 
2d syllable is retained (as being now the pretonic vowel), 
e. g. "23 word (groundform dabar), plur. p25, with 
the light suffix, commencing with a vowel: ™25, "9127, 
plur. "25, FI, etc.; HD wing, dual: D°535; also with 
the unchangeable vowel in the 2d syllable: a) overseer, 
plur.p "ps with the suff. to the sing.: “pp, 12 pp etc. ; 
to the Paka “Dpp, 7 Ppp etc.; with the unchangeable 
vowel in the 1st ere: pbiy eternity, plur. pyabiy, with 
the suff. »abiy etc. But in participial forms with tone 
lengthened é (originally 7) in the 2d syllable, this @ is 
reduced to Sh*wdé mobile before the accented suffix e. g. 


a8 enemy, plur. o°a>8, with suff. says etc., likewise in 


the formations analogous to sap (§ 84, No. 9) e. g. DoS 
dumb, pl. nade. 


When the tone is moved irwata two places, as in the 
dual and plural construct, and when the grave’ suffixes 
are appended to the plural (a2>—, om>—). In this case 
the tone-lengthened vowel of the 2d syllable becomes 
Shewa, and the vowel of the first syllable which had been 


1 Nearly all the suffixes are light, being so called in distinction from the 
few that always carry a strong accent or tone, and which hence are called 


grave, 


namely 52, jas Bs jee RSS 
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lengthened, as being pretonic, becomes short again, e.g. 
Dy 35 words of the people, D2°735 your words, DANIIA 
their words (in which cases the i of the Ist syllable is 
everywhere attenuated from 4d). 

Rem. In the socalled S*gh6/late forms, in the singular the suffix 
is appended throughout to the groundform ("252 my king, 32352 etc.); 
on the other hand, before the ending B"—, ni (partly also bef. bi) 
a Qa’més is inserted as pemenic vowel, before which the vowel of the 
first syllable disappears (ie 72, mi?). This Qa’més is retained also 
before the light suffixes which are attached to the pl. masc., so that 
(as with "735 etc. from 33) it has a semblance, as if the suffixes were 
attached, not to the constr. state, but to the absol. state ("279, ara etc.). 
On the contrary the construct state plural and dual form, according to 
letter b "2272, with grave suffix ns". etc. 


c) Before the Sh°wa mobile which precedes the suff. 4 when 
appended to a consonant, the tone-long vowel of the 
penult is retained (being now in an open syllable be- 
fore the tone) e. g. 7703, W127; but before the grave 
suffixes p> and j> in the same position it is shortened, 
thus pons (d’barkhém) etc. In the same way the 
tone-lengthened @ or @ of the 2d syllable in the 
constr. sing. is shortened, the tone going forward 
to the following word, e. g. mondy 123; man o42xn 
(from “x7). 


3. The vowel changes in the inflection of fem. nouns 


(§ 95) are not so considerable, the addition of the feminine- 
- ending to the masc. having already occasioned similar changes 
to those produced by appending the light suffix (§ 94). 


Besides the above (No. 1 and 2) mentioned vowel changes which 
take place according to general laws (§§ 25--28) there are other pheno- 
mena occasioned by the inflection of nouns, to judge correctly of which, 
it is necessary to go back to the original forms §§ 84—86. Here be- 
long e. g. the rejection of the of the nS stems (comp. § 91, 1, b), 
the doubling of the final consonant of the contracted 3“> stems in cases 
like Ph, "pr etc. 

NB. There is this striking difference between the vowel-changes 
in the verb and the noun, namely, that in the verb the second of two 
movable vowels mostly disappears (>¥P, M2uP, 1>WP), in the noun the 
first (135, 7725, 0°727), comp. § 27, 3. 
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For greater convenience attention will now be given in the next 
sections to the Inflections of Nouns, with explanatory remarks (founded 
on the Paradigms); first the masculines (§ 93), then the feminines 
(§ 95), the theory as to the vowel-changes in the latter being premised 
in § 94. 


§ 93. 
INFLECTIONS OF MASCULINE NOUNS. 


Masculine nouns of a simple stem may be most con- 
veniently arranged, with reference to their vowel changes, in 
four classes, as in the following Table. The necessary ex- 
planations are subjoined. We here only remark in general, — 


a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination — 
(§ 107, 1, 3) are inflected like masculine nouns (e. g. 
ann /. sword, like 33% m. king), except that in most cases 
they take the plural ending mi—; so 294 has plur. absol. 
rinqn, const. niaqn, which is also the form before suffixes; 
see § 95. 

b) Thatin the plural of the first three classes the lengthened 
pretonic vowel remains unchanged before the so-called 
light suffixes, whenever it is found already before the 
plural-ending n»>—. Comp. § 92, 2, b, Rem, and Note *; 
also § 91, 1, Rem. 1, 0, last clause. 


Ae ms 
Sil 1 

aa 

ze 

Fi 

; 
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Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 
. 
a. b. Cc: d. e. f, 
Sing. absol. Tat oboe Cip ee) 5 mes OB 
(king) (book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 
» constr. Ro). po wap “95 mys 95 
B mith light suff.  2>2- “po Op 2 ep | NPB 
» mith grave suff. D222 BIND Be OP; Bpme Owe 
Plur. absol. mba oonpo opts omy me ibys 
» constr. mba aoe tp 2 Ee 
» with light suff. "227 71BD "wIP "33 “id? "ODE 
» mith grave suff. ozs Da"}BO OPwIP. OWI oT BPE 
Dual absol. os) omkap mime 0532 
(feet) (two heaps (loins) (sandals) 
» constr oe oy ‘ride [255 
r 
be a es ees 
g. h. i, k. i, m. n. 
Sing. absol. py Veblen cin. © es. 5) py pn 
(death) (olive) (scourge) (fruit) -(sea) (mother) (law) 
=, constr. rn) = ane 2) oid op oD ck Se 
By with light suff. (ria TNT “i “Ap A “ax pn 
» with grave suff. ania pany opoiw pyMB oe? Bey DIN 
Plur. absol. oro omy pid oar pa  omvex DPN 
» constr. smi My ni (gazelles) "ay = TaN APM 
» with light suff. mia ny “ow “on ones PN 
, mith grave suff. opr oN BRT pore ones open 
Dual absol. psy mph otnd opp Dit 
(oe (two days) (eneatee) (hands) (teeth) 
» constr. aPaP) “2 ("BD s3t 
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tT. 
Foe ne Fare ND ae 
a. b. C. d. e. 
Sing. absol. 123 pon wer AID Pa) 
(word) (wise) (anoldman) (shoulder) (court) 
» constr. 733 Don Pt p> zn : 
» with light suff. "37 "A2n “pT "Bn> maha 
» mith grave suff. B2N3y DPI ODBpT De73n 
Plur. absol. mn23 DA | opfpT psn 
» constr. P957 reheetgner spy “27 
» with light suff 3% ARPT “120 
» with grave suff. 0235 p22 «= D"2pT prs 
Dual absol. D> omit mop 
(wings) (loins) (thigh) 
5) Constr. "BID 
a 
III. Iv. 
a. b. Ce a. b. o 
Sing. absol. Shy Ss nin “pp oN Se 
(perpetuity) (enemy) (prophet) (overseer) (poor) (writing 
» constr. noiy Dk onTh "pp "3 an: 
» with light suff. oa ope MIR ppE sans 
n with grave suff. B2a19 os oh opp D2ans 
Plur. absol. my om ooh ETPpa py many 
SESRCONSIT. “ay “8 “Th “ps "29 at) 
, with light suff. “aay "38 Th “TPB "ans 
» with grave suff. o>abdiy DID oT DPB Oy pHANs 
Dual absol. mnp>a pista Diya . 
(tongs) (balance) (fortnight) a 
» Constr. "TN 3 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


1. Parad. 1 comprises the whole circle of the so-called 
segholate forms (§ 84, 11). In the first three examples with 
a strong stem, the ground forms, 45%, “po, wtp, have been 
developed by the adoption of an auxiliary S¢ghdl into 729 
(a inflected into é) pd (% lengthened into é) 5p (% lengthened 
into 6). The next three examples show, instead of the auxi- 
liary S*gho/, an auxiliary Pa'thich, on account of the middle 
(d, 7) or closing (e) gutturals. In all these cases the constr. 
st. agrees entirely with the absolute. The singular suffixes 
are added to the groundform; but in ¢ and f/ the original « 
is replaced by 6, and, in d and f the guttural demands an 
echo of the @ and 6 in the shape of a Chd{éph (93, %>9»); 
before a following Sh¢wd this Chaftéph is changed into a simple 
auxiliary vowel (d, 6) according to § 28, 3; thus M4y3 etc. 
In the plural there is inserted, before the accented ending 
Dp —, a pretonic Qa'més, according to § 92, b, Rem., whilst the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh*wd. This Qa’més 
is again evanescent in the constr. st. so that now the short 
vowel comes to stand after the first stem consonant, in an 
open syllable (725% not 25’). On the other hand the pre- 
tonic Qd'més of the absolute state maintains itself before the 
light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to 
the form of the constr. st. The ending of the absolute state of 
the dual is added, as a rule, to the ground form (as with 
a—dandh; comp. however 4); the constr. st. of the dual 
is always the same as that of the plural (except in cases 
like £). 

The paradigms g and f# give forms with middle 4 and» 
(§ 85, IV, 11); the ground forms mya and my, with the ex- 
ception of the absolute sing., have been contr acted everywhere 
into mia and my. Parad. represents one of the numerous 
forms, in which the contraction of a middle * or * has been 
performed already in the absolute sing. (ground form sam‘). 
Parad. & is a form from a stem 7” (§ 85, V, 11). 

The paradigms 1, m,n are forms of stems »”y, therefore 
contracted out of n’92, nex, ppn with regular lengthening into 


* 
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ox, pa. These forms take Daghé'sh in the last stem letter 


before suffixes, e. g. "a7, pas etc. (s. § 85, II, 10, 11). 


REMARKS. 


1. To Ia and d (Groundf. Du). In Pause there occurs mostly the 
full lengthening into @, like 093 vineyard, “33, 921, seed, and so always 
with ge earth, with the ar ticle y284 (comp. also by the LXX the writing 
ABE, “lage for bam, mp5). However there is sometimes found along 
with the form with @ in Pause also the simple inflection of @ into é, e. g. 
Son, together with 4h, and very frequently the form with Seghol only, 

g. 3b8, DIP east, Ww help, ete.— With two S*ghols in spite of the middle 
Pee is found pn bread (Pause om5) and or womb (Pause 57) 
together with Dna (Pause nm); before the closing & stands always 
auxiliary S¢ghol as Nt, NDB, NIB etc. (also written 7B). 

The constr. st. is almost always like the absolute, though there 
occurs sometimes a removal of the characteristic vowel to the second 
stem-consonant (v. No. 4) e. g. 271, TI, Iw, 30), also sal etc, 

The so-called S—— local is added to the groundform, thus HY, in 
Pause “878; however compare also 1333 from 233 south and M24— 
(perhaps from a secondary form DIP >). : «? 

The suffixes of the singular are added likewise to the groundform 
in middle gutturals with Chatéph Pda’thdch instead of the silent Sh®wa: 
“9D2 etc. (however there is also mand, “avi ete.). With rather a large 
number of byp forms before suffixes in the singular, as well as in the 
constr. ‘pl. and dual, the @ of the first syllable is weakened into 2, as 

sua my body, 9m; the same with wri, 333, 315, nai and many others, 
In a few cases of his kind, besides the form with @ there may exist 
another with original 7 in the first syllable; it is certainly thus with 
yw and 20, m2 and M2 etc. With the abolishing of the firm 
close of syllable is found "733 etc. from 733 and + 3R° Deut. 15, 14 and 
16, 13, in both cases plainly’ through the influence of the palatal in the 
middle of the stem, With é for 7: "an, ASW, "72 etc. 

In the plural there is found sometimes, along with the ending H:— 
also the ending Mi, e. g. mivDs, Mvaxy, together with DWH) (Hz. 18, 20) 
etc.; construct state mivpp, misty. Others have only the ending mi 
e. g. MIZIN const. MZ 38 from V2. Without Qa més before the ending 
p—- is found pans entrails (comp. however also the numbers DB" Ww, 
twenty, DAyIy 70 and meswn 90). 

In the construct plural there is sometimes found, contrary to the 
rule, a firm close of the syllable, e. g. "BOD Gen. 42, 25, 35 (before 
suffixes); "BU" Canticles 8, 6, "B7¥ Ez. 17, 9; 770% Is. 5, 10 (on the 
other hand, according to the best testimony, not in “Ton Is. 55, 3 al.). 
Very frequently there occurs also here the weakening of @ into 7 
(v. above) e. g. "M31. Even ">" Is, 57, 4 besides "Jo" Hosea 1, 2 al. 
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In the dual absol. are found with the forms like DABON two thousand, 
pxby> sandals, o1D9B knees (@ weakened into 2%), with suffix “D723, 
also forms with pretonic Qa’ més like Dip (also bnP >) horns, pests 
double way. 


2, To the paradigms b and e, By rejecting a final 8 (which how- 
ever is preserved orthographically) there is found NUM sin. 

The first guttural, before suffixes, generally receives Seghdl instead 
of the original 7, e. g. spon, "41 etc.; the same in construct plur, S>5s 
etc.; NOM forms "NUM 2 Kings 10, 29 etc. by preserving the — of DoNoM 
before weak &. : 

3. To paradigms ¢c and f. Without an auxiliary vowel stands Up 
Proy. 22, 21; with middle gutturals 595 etc., with M however also re 
32; with a te guttural a5, 234 etc., with & however N73. Before 
suffixes reappears sometimes in the singular the original Uses g. ibta 
(Ps. 150, 2) and also “DA from 535 greatness; 130 (with Daghe’sh for te 
dirimens and the echo of the % in the form of — ) Is. 9, 3.—Corres- 
ponding to the form »2>¥p pddl*khém stands ARUP Hos. 18, 14 even 

without middle outtural. In the forms ‘>3 ob Is. 1, 31 (instead of s-ba=)) 
and ‘ayn Is. 52, 14 (for Sm 1 Sam. 28, 14) the lerigthening of the 
original % into 6 is retained even before the suffix; comp. § 63, Rem. 4. 

In the same way remains the 0 before the M— local, e. g. m2 7:, 
nb PON Gen. 24, 67 (also HSN 18, 6). ; 

In the absol. pl. the original % vanishes generally before Qa/més 
e.g. DYIpA from “PZ morning, D928 works, Dy lances; on the other 
hand with initial ‘gutturals the @ remains as "Chateph Qa'mées, e. g. 
pwn months, BBY gazelles, MIN“ ways, and the same, without initial 
eutturals, Dm wIp sanctuaries, and prwaw roots (qidhashim ete. with 0 
as the orthographical representative of paar also before light suffixes 
UIE etc., whereby however the reading frequently wavers between “p 
and ‘Pp (the latter especially after the article ‘P); comp. with these 
forms "especially § 9, Rem. 2. 

From DAs tent is found BAN and prbok (after the Syriac; comp. 
above s>yb); with light suffixes sor & etc.; so from MTX way; sila 
(also anny). It seems that by these aitlerent ways of writing, a 
distinction was to be made between the plural of nas Caravan and 
that of M7& way; however there is also found with the former signifi- 

cation MINN (constr. state Job 6, 19) and with the latter minis (e. g 
Job 18, 27 according to the reading of Ben Naphtali and Kimchi). 

In the constr. state plur. with original @ there is only "037 Ps.81, 21; 
elsewhere like "WP, "278 ete. 

4. Besides the forms treated hitherto there belong here also a series 
of forms which have the characteristic vowel only after the second 
stem-consonant, as is ordinarily the case in the Aramaic. Thus: qa) after 
the form >z ~P (comp. § 84, No. 10): wat honey, 022 little, in pause: 025, 
us; ID: man Ps. 18, 26 (elsewhere 133 and infinitives like 3 =u, § 45,1 my 
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pow, a being modified into é (pause however pst); Local m2308, also 
m2, Hos. 6, 9; with suffixes in the usual manner "7920, a b=>) Gen. 3 
19, 33, 35 (as infinitive with vocal Shewa, not ma>v). On the other 7 

2 


hand the d is retained in the plural absol. before the artificially doubled 
final consonant; Hw”aIN (constr. VIX) morasses, pret myrtles, DIU; 
b) after the form up: "NB well, axt wolf etc. Local M83, with Suff. 
sana, Plu. DART, "BN, on the other hand Mi5x83, construct minK; me 
c) after the form bop: wea stench (with suff. Wwxa) perhaps also p> = 
Nation, Pl. MAN, and the large number of infinitives, like an> with ; 
suffix n> ete. 

5, Parad. g—? comprise the segholate forms with middle ‘ or °, 
a) after the form by with Wavw as firm consonant whereby the original @ 
is almost always lengthened into @ (Parad. g), thus 9 = death, \i8 
mishap, 212 wrong 71h midst; with final 8: XW vainness; comp. how- 
ever also min width. In the constr. state occurs always a contraction: 
nin etc. (from the original mawt), likewise before suffixes ‘imia etc. = 
Exception: >i9 as constr. state Hz. 28, 18 (according to Kimchi) and 
with suff. sdiy. The contraction remains throughout the plur. (vy. how- 
ever below letter ¢); b) from the form bup with Yodh consonant 
(Parad. h). With & at the end N° (73) constr. m5 (13). The uncon- 
tracted form (in the absolute state with auxiliary Chi’réq) remains also 
before local H—, e. g. HHA (on the other hand in the construct state, 
e.g. MO mma). In the plur. absolute there are found uncontracted 
forms, like min» springs, pywIm bucks etc.; ¢) with the contraction of 
s and " already in absolute state sing. (Parad. i). In this manner there 
ise formations which are throughout unchangeable; thus from the 
groundform >up: Bi" (from yawm), pio, "i (in the plur. however with 
a stronger formation D°°1 cattle) etc.; with middle Yodh: d*n (also 
bom), bnd Is. 21, 11 (elsewhere bad, in prose mp5); from the groundform 
bup: yrs, TW, Wd (v. however § 96); from the groundform >up: 3, 
Tin etc. 

Strong forms in the plur. are 5°755 pots and p pi streets. Finally 
belong here also forms with & quiescent, like wen head (modified from _ 
tint=wUNo v. § 96) and Xx flock. 

6. To paradigm k, segholate forms from the m"> stems. Besides 
the strong formations mentioned $185, Vjel 1, like D3 etc. as well as 
anw (employing the original ‘ as auxiliary vowel), there are found 
a) from the groundform dup nearly everywhere forms like "7B, "33, "73, 
“md, "AN ete.; in pause "7B, 723, 7, on the other hand “8 Judg. 14, 18; 
with suffixes 195 (weakened from pdryd) however also 7778 etc.; be- 
fore grave suffix D[7B, but also O21. Plur, 5°35 (constr. "953 v. 
above No. 2 "4um), BMT and MN; with softening ‘of the " into &: 
DANN, DNIY from 8, "33; b) from the groundform dup: 1x4n half, 
in pause “sm, with sufffx 4m etc. Probably belongs here also ny time 
(properly ‘idy, then with rejection of Yodh and nm fem. m3, finally 


WA 


* 
fy 


~ 
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with assimilation of 1=nz), with suff. my, plur. Doms, miny. With stems 
of middle Waw rise formations like 8 (from “wy = 8), ab) plur, DUN 
ete.; ¢) from the groundform dy wP partly forms like wom, om (from 
tiihw, buhw), partly like “m, "9, and also without initial guttural "7% 
(also "7% Gen. 87, 25), "N4 ete.; in pause “>A etc., with suffix isbn, plur, 
mn. 

7. To paradigms /—n, Segholate forms from stems 3" (v.§ 85, II, 11). 
a) In the gatl form the @ of the contract form is partly lengthened in 
the absolute state sing., as in 0% (so also in the constr. state, except in 
the combination )0"D a weedy-sea; even before Mdqqeé’ph: nbn 
a salt-sea), partly it remains short before Ddghé’sh f. implic. e.g m8 
morsel, OY people, but even these formations have Qa'més in pause as 
well as mostly after the article (e. g. D371). In the constr. state "7 life, 
and "3 sufficiency are contracted into "M, "3. OI mountainwards 
Gen. 14, 10 (v. § 22, 1) has to be noticed as a 4 directive (also 57). 
However forms like "J may possibly be derived from the groundform 

74, especially as there is also found "95 Jer. 17, 3 (v. Parad. Il). 

Before suffixes and in the plur. there occurs ‘sometimes the attenuation 
of @ into 7, e.g. "MB, B"MDetc.—Some nouns (especially in poetical speech) 
have besides the contracted forms, also the uncontracted ones e. g. 
po" Gen. 14,6 Plur. constr. “777; O29 Neh. 9, 22, Judges 5, 14, 
“209 Neh. 9, 24 (elsewhere na, “23 ); b) qitl- forms: BY, WX fire, 4f 
favor etc.; ©) qutl-forms : pr, 5D totality, before Mdqgé’ph -pn, ~>2, 
with suff. "pm etc., the Daghé’sh f. falling out (according to § 20, 3, b) 
also Fpn, BaP 2M; with 19 strength even “329 etc. also “12. 

The Gc, plates with assimilated middle Nin follow likewise the 
analogy of Parad. l—n e.g. 58 wrath ("2x Dual DBE) for anp; 12 goat 
msyy (for “inz.) 


2. Paradigm II comprises all formations with original 
short vowels as well in the first as in the second syllable; 
comp. § 84, 1, 2, 12 and the general laws of formation § 92, 
No. 2. 


Rem. 1. To paradigms a and b, groundform gdtdl, The lengthening 
of d into @ is maintained in the constr. st. sing. only with x’>-forms 
e. g. N3¥ army, X3¥. For the construct forms 32 milk and ~j2> white 
Gen. 49, 12, we must adopt, instead of the usual absolutes bh, ay a 
secondary form abn, pee Sometimes an artificial doubling of the final 
consonant takes place in order to keep the preceding vowel short e. g. 
pris camels, D»:~p small ones, ni3>2 brooks.—The weakening of the @ 
of the first syllable into % does not take place in the constr. state plur. 
nor in some instances with non-gutturals, e. g. Mingt tails, MiBID wings, 
from 335, 532.—The Dual peo from M3) stream, shows an abnormal 
remainder of the @ before an accented ending. 

From 49 stems rise according to § 72, 4 formations like BP (Part. 
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Qa), om high with unchangeable Qamés.—In the 3"9 the contraction is 
mostly prevented by the lengthening of the two short vowels, therefore 
e. g. ddm, 729 etc. But undoubtedly also contracted adjective forms 
pelong here, like >3 low, >p light, ete. (for bb5, >bp). Their inflection 
follows naturally Parad. I, 1. Under the ‘influence of a guttural arise 
forms like 39, D°D9, "PT (for OS etc.). On I mountain, comp. above 
el Rema. : 

The few nouns of the groundform gitdl follow the same analogy, 
such as 33> heart, "28 strong drink, 133 grape etc. . For “sw hair is 
found besides “3 also the constr. state 738 (eh) haying been treated 
as a Segholate form); for »>¥% rib is also found y>g and even 32% 2 Sam. 
16, 13, both probably ancient secondary forms (also in the absolute state) 
for 35x; comp. also nyby and i328, as well as the constr. state plur. 
nivdy; also of 122 strangeness stands Deut. 81, 16 the constr. state -723. 

2. To paradigms c—e, groundform qatil. Here the shortening of 
the @ of the second syllable into @ in the constr. state, is quite peculiar 
(except with X"9, e. g. nda full, ND; comp. however also APY Gen. 25, 
26 from ap» heel and ~bay Ps. 85, 14 mourning), e. &. TP, bon, Tom ete. 
Parad. d represents forms which treat the word n> as if it were a 
segholate, accented upon the first syllable (vy. Parad. 1 Rem. 4) or in 
other words they convert it into a real segholate; in the same way are 
formed "75, 7/77, from 773 wall, 32" thigh.—In the plur. constr. the @, 
lengthened from 2, is retained with the verbal adjectives of these forms 
e. g. "=U, "aw, nba, 12W7; comp. also santn? (under the protection of 
the secondary tone) from 7%} nail.—From "3 stems come forms like Ta 
dead person (from madwit), “A stranger, 12 witness with unchangeable 
Seéré, thus o°ry2, "17 etc. 

Related to this are the forms of the groundform qatil. The latter 
is according to the rule, lengthened into qatol, e. g. bay round, pind 
deep, D8 red; on the other hand before afformatives the % comes back 
again, guarded by the artificial doubling of the following consonant, as 
prPay etc. 

3. To paradigm f. groundform gdétdl from n> stems. With mY 
is also found the form "4W, preserving the final Y6édh (comp. § 85, V, 2); 
in the: same way the closing 4 is preserved in D3 sufferers, constr. 
“139. The plural of Mw is nity, constr, misty (also “qw). Also the 
word 8°25 face, "3B, 728, 53°28 etc. belongs undoubtedly to the category 
of these forms. 

In some forms of this kind the vowel of the second syllable has 
already been abandoned in the sing. absolute state; thus in ‘tt hand 
(for M7), constr. 32, with suff. i33, but BIT, plur. nin, constr. nia, Dual 
bot, "1h, with suff. "7, DIT) etc.; in the same way By blood (for 772), 
constr. 07, with suff. vat, but B25 (@ weakened into 7), plur. D°5, a5, 


3. Paradigm III comprises forms with unchangeable vowel 


in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable 


at 


sie isi a ate a al a 


5 ee 
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has been lengthened from an originally short Be and is 
therefore changeable. Here we must distinguish the cases 
where the originally short vowel has been lengthened, as well 
in as before the tone, but vanishes elsewhere, when standing 
in an open syllable (parad. a, to which also examples like 
opin wheels, for oreis must be reckoned) also the cases 
where the vowel becomes Sh*wa, even before the accent 
(parad. b); finally the entire rejection of the ending in the 
forms 7“ which belong here (parad. c), 


Rem. 1. In the category of B43 (which however has been modified 
from ‘Gldm) belong in regard to inflection also the following forms of 
those cited in § 84: No. 14 Sup with the only difference that the x" 
of this form maintain the Qamés in the inflection, e. g. SIP plur. 
constr, "N"p2; No. 15 iia) table (plur. nix>d constr. nismbw), een 
constr. j27j;, therefore in constr. plur. with suffix DM2DIP Lev. 7, 38; 
No. 17 dupi; No. 35 37py plur, D»anfy (with the doubling of the final 
consonant for B"37p3, compare also DAN, WaT); § 85, 1, No. 14 jm; 
II, No. 14 43%, 19, where the @ of the first syllable maintains itself 
against the rule, even where it is not pretonic, e. g. 2272, "372; iBT, 
No, 14 sua ete.; No, 27 win. aecsa 

2. (Paradigm b.) Instead of the shortening of the é into the original 
7 in forms like 523"8 it is more frequently shortened into ge g. 
thy creator, and with a closing guttural there are found forms sometimes 
like tab sometimes like FNS. According to the same analogy are 
inflected: § 84, I. No. 3; No. 9 434 etc. (however there are exceptions, 

-as pnuites, nova), No. 35 S77py; III, No. 14 pia; VI, No. 2 mpva; but 
also here are found exceptions like py>np Ps. 26, 12. 

3. (Paradigm c, Part. Qdl of verbs 4", differing from Parad. II, f. 
by the stability of the vowel in the first syllable.) The "> forms of 
§ 85, V. No. 14 and 4 belong here according to their formation.—In 
some cases, before a suffix commencing with a consonant, the original 
dy of the ending has been contracted into é, and thus are produced 
forms that have apparently the plural suffix; as ova their appearance 
Dan. 1, 15, Gen. 41, 21 (on the other hand the examples mentioned 
farther back from Is. 14, 11, 80, 23, Gen. 47, 17, 1 Sam. 19, 4 are real 
plurals). Before the plural ending the original ending dy has come back 
again in BoM Is, 25, 6 (Part. Pu. from 1177). 


4. Paradigm IV comprises forms with a changeable (a, b) 
or already vanished vowel (c) in the first syllable, and an 
unchangeable vowel in the second one. With Parad. c are 
also connected all the forms, which have in both syllables 
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unchangeable vowels and can therefore (like nz) not submit | 


to any flectional changes. . 
Ee gs Rem. 1. Analogous with pp (Groundform pdgtd) are: § 84,1, No.3 
bin5 etc. (with 0, not changeable 0 for %); in substantives like bby the : 
a) has been inflected from @ (arab, salem); No. 5 “ON, “ON ete.; Il, 
No. 15 yi73t, constr. jinat; IV, No. 35 wrabn, constr. who; § 85, IV, 
No. 14 pips etc.; V, No. 15 wind, constr. indo. ; 
2. "2D (g groundform “dnzj, stem } 739) represents forms in which the 
closing Yéddh has been blended in 7; before formative additions the 
Yédh under the protection of a Daghé’sh forte becomes again a firm 
consonant, whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable 
vanishes; comp. § 85, V. No. 5 "p32, Plur. 8". 

3. 3D with unchangeable @ in the second syllable whilst the Sh®wa 

comes from a short vowel (arab. kitab); constr. state -an> Esth. 4, 8 
(readings like “Pp. Esth, 1, 4, amD 4, 8, 2 Ch. 85, 4 are simply errors). 

In a stricter aoe belong here the forms numbered § 84, II, No. 13; in 

a larger sense those which have throughout unchangeable vowels, thus 

§ 84, I, No. 6 (>up, comp. however the anomalies mentioned there), 
No. 7, 8, partly I, No. 15, and III, No. 23; IV, No. 26, 27, 32, 33; § 85, 
IV, 27, 31; V, 27.—In opposition to the anomalous abbreviations of the 

Pe Or be Ip) (e: above) there are found elsewhere cases, where the vowels 
before the accent maintain themselves also in the antepenult (with the 
secondary accent); comp. above No. 2, Rem. 2 and No. 3 Rem. 3, as 
well as, of the form Ebi2)p) (really gdttl) the examples B[O"%, Dox", 
nrunbw, whilst the constr. state sing. reduces according to the rule the 

@ into Sh*wa on" and y778. (Forms like yy tyrant, for y"3, there- 
fore with unchangeable Qamés, must not be mistaken for the above.) 

Of the forms >iwP (ati) belong here 3138 week, plur. O°33Y and MIS3Y, 
constr. mivae, put with Methég of the secondary tone in the fourth 

syllable before the last: DS NPw. 


§ 94, 
FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS, 


1. The feminine ending nR— appended to the masculine forms 
(see § 93), effects almost everywhere the same changes, which 
are produced by adding a light suffix to masculine nouns, as 
in both cases the tone is removed one place farther forward (v. 
§ 92, 2). In the following summary are kept the same divisions 
and subdivisions as in § 93; a few special forms are treated in 
§ 95, in connection with the paradigm of the feminine noun. 

Parad. I (segholate forms, everywhere with the appending 
of the feminine ending to the ground form), a) M22 queen, 


pea 
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mwa> and with the weakening of & into i ma lamb, mpm 
strength (if not belonging to parad. b); b) AND covering (masc. 
mo), not to be mistaken for the unchangeable forms of 7% 
stems, created by a prefixed ‘, as mx command, plur. max; 
MOY grace, delight (732); c) m32m proper noun (3>h mole), 
m22x food (528); d) M152 girl (193); e) MUN weed, me purity 
(170); 7) now wrong (also moiy parad i); g) max game (con-: 
tracted from “x, therefore really parad. 7); h) ma intellect, 
MBI tempest; 1) MON fat sheep (as of »y), mat (a4 weakened 
into 7) captivity (72), Mb wreath (probably an original gitl 
form); k) men life, M72 measure (weakened from m4%9); 2) met 


we 


' plan; m) pn law (ph). 


Parad. I. Groundform gétdldt ete. a) MAP? vengeance 
(Bp2); 9) MAIN earth; c) M223 corpse; e) mp languid; /) 7p 
beautiful, Mep end (from mp, mxp). From stems yy arise 
thus a) ma3 many, with middle gutturals my bad; from “y 
MT stranger; c)M3y (ground form ‘dmid) female witness; from 
stems middle 0 maiv good. From the ground form qatul Apay 
deep (masc. pind), MIAY servitude. 

Parad. IIT (unchangeable vowel in first, changeable in 
second syllable); b) m45° puerpera, but also with reduction 
of the @ (originally i) into Shewd maw dwelling Nah. 3, 8; . 
however in these participial forms the feminine is mostly 
indicated by m— (vy. below No. 2); c) Maia emigrating host 
(mase. mbia), but also with the retention of the final Vodh 


" mPD1a weeping Lament. 1, 16. 


Parad. IV (original changeable vowel in the first, un- 
changeable in the second syllable); a) m5 great, MON stork, 
really pious; mM2Ina virgin, really L. seyuncta; b) may wretched. 

2. The feminine ending n is (except before suffixes) rarely 
appended, in its original form, to the noun; comp. however 
forms like mo52 weeping (masc. "2a § 93,1, &), me73 covenant; 


also fem. participles of x”>, as myx5, mex, although these 


forms may have been contracted from mxzx> like segholate 
forms (therefore we also have mxyia), as “xa (§ 93, Parad. I, 
4, 6), comp. § 74, Rem. 3. Besides this, there is found with . 
a simple nm, only 7a m454 (construct state) Gen. 16, 11; Judges 
13, 5, 7, for ma54 (Gen. 17, 19, Is. 7, 14). J 
16 
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The forms which arise by the appending of the m feminine 
to the ground form, are, asa rule, developed exactly in the 
manner of the masc. segholate-forms. Thus rise in I, a) from 
may (masc. 123= 123 § 93, I, 4, @) the form m33 mistress; 
from n2>% (qo = 729) mpon queen; Parad. II, a): pas brother- 
in-law, fem. maa (from maa); c) Wa wall nya (from ™174, 
thus, the general form constr. state masc. pt is taken as @ 
base; comp. on the other hand mwian as constr. state of nwan 
with the lengthening of the original i of muvan); of formations 
with changeable 0 in the second syllable, belong here ron 
brass (from mijn); Parad. Il, a) mann (from mann) masc. 
amin seal; 0) mp (real sense, sucking) off-spring ; and so mostly 
the feminines of the participle >up, however also here we 
must admit the ground form m>up (nprh, mI, V- above) ; this 
ground form reappears before suffixes and under the influence 
of a guttural, e. g. nyt, fem. of yh knoning; in a larger 
sense belongs here also mbio4 skull, v. § 955 Parad. IV, c) nan> 
scripture, modified from kethab § 93, Parad. IV, e. 

As to the endirig mi and m— V. § 84, No. 16 and § 95 
at the end. ; 


§ 95. 
PARADIGMS OF FEMININE NOUNS. 


Corresponding with the general laws of formation, ex- 
hibited § 92, 2, 3, the principal cases that have to be con- 
sidered, in regard to the inflection of feminines are the fol- 
lowing: 1) a tone lengthened vowel retakes its original shorter 
form by the removal of accent (thus the @ of the ending H— 
becomes @ again in the ending of the constr. state m—). On 
the other hand a long pretonic vowel, although originally 
short, maintains itself before the ending M— @. g- MpTX; 
2) outside of the accent or foretone every original short 
vowel becomes Sh’wd; on the contrary the a which had like- 
wise disappeared in the first syllable,.returns again before a 
similarly vanished vowel, although usually weakened into 3, 
e.g. mptx from sadaqat; 3) in the plural of the feminines of 
segholate forms, before the ending o»— as well as before the 
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light suffixes, a pretonic Qa'més is inserted anew, and the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh¢wé, but reappears 
in the constr. state and before grave suffixes. 

In the following paradigms we present only such of those 
forms treated in § 94 (besides I, d) as require the consideration 
of some vowel change or other. All forms with unchangeable 
vowels follow the analogy of Parad. I, d. 


Paradigms of feminine Nouns. 


1 
a. b. C. d. CH 
Sing. absol. nga ETB pm oats 
: (queen) (reproach) (waste) (law) (mistress) 
» constr. noe. PE mpm-o DY 


» with light suf. "Hz7Q NBN MPN 
» with grave suff. pene DINE DIN BANpM oR 


Plur. absol. mista Mp] inan oo mipn 
RCONStr. mista nip onisan oo mipn 
» with suff. ‘nina cna cna snipe 
Dual absol. mnapy ponosa 
(double (cymbals) 
embroidery) 
II. 1. 
baka eas eo . a. b. 
Sing. absol. apux mp me mpi mbhba 
(justice) (outcry) (year) (sprout) ~ (skull) 
» constr. mpwy  oompyt mat mpsh so mbhba 


» with light suff. ~Nprk Nps ond smpzh  nbads 
n mith grave suff. D2NpI’ O2NpT O22 oop noms 


Plur. absol. niptz mise = [mipys] so mibyba 
» constr. nipty nw mip ibaa 
» mith suff. “mipty nn = sryipyih ntbads 

Dual absol. pinay [oonwn] 

(lips) (pair of 
: fetters) 
» constr. “np 


16 * 
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REMARKS. 


Rem. 1. Parad.I (feminine of Segholate forms). @) the form of this 
class with local sounds lke nnys5 towards Gib'a (mase. 323). In 
some cases, especially with outturals for the first letter, it cannot be 
distinguished whether the forms belong to gdfl or qitl e. g. PIN strength 
(comp. Mp9 under 0). A dual of this form occurs in prnyaw seven 
times (comp. yaw seven, fem.), Analogous to masculine forms, as W237 
(§ 93. I. Rem. 4) there is found nOI5 myrtle.—From masculines of the 
form “73 ("5 comp. § 93 I, k) rise feminines, partly like FN, mew, 
mbN (ve above § 94, 1,1, &) partly like ma3 (§ 94, 2); sometimes the 
closing mM before the plural ending, has been retained as if it belonged 
to the stem, e. g. min72T lances. Vorns like M548 (comp. M528 as a gotl 
form), are derived dir ectly from the masculine forms "3 kid, “28 ship.— 
b) An example of 9/9 is NUN wheat (for MyM), plur. pwn; analogous 
with "Na (§ 93, I, Rem. 4, b) are forms 7273 pond (with anchanoeatis 
Séré) and mtyw request, with suffix andy, but also XW "bye 
Job 6, 8, Ps. 106, 15 (on ny SJ etc. comp. below letter e);—c) the plural 

absol. of H2"3 prepuce is miday (comp. ®°>3_ § 93, Parad. I, f) construct 
Pips. —(d), As an example of a feminine Segholate form of a stem 3"¥ 
(groundfor m qtitl, like mn of the form qdftl, Mat of the git form) with 
6 for %, is found Nan “fright Tsme19, 7 (aram. orthog. for am).— 
e) Segholate forms with m fem. In the Parad. m733 (v. § 94, 2, I, a) 
the @ of the groundform 733 has been sharpened into 7 before the 
singular suffixes. Plural would be mina.—To the same category belong 
infinitives of 1D and 4B, which have rejected the feeble consonant, as 
mau (from avs), m5 (from Yt), mw; (from 32), as well as MnP (from 
np); comp. § 69 Rem. 4 and § 66. The infinitive of 1"D is however 
also found in the form 439, mb, ANY, also TY congregation (from 543%), 
nmxz advice (from V3"), m Ww sleep (qe), constr. ny, m7, whilst in the 
constr uct forms M3i sw eat Gen. 8, 19, (from 315 to flow) and MNS excre- 
ment, Ez. 4, 12, the Seré has remained firm, MWA shame (from Wis to be 
ashamed) must be considered undoubtedly asa qotl form ofan 4") stem, 
analogous with Uxa (§ 93, I, Rem. 4 ¢). Of a n> (m>5) has been formed 
after rejection of the closing Yodh, the masculine bs and afterwards. 
the feminine mb "3 door; plur. nind4, constr. mints retains however the 
final Mm (vy. above a mins). In a similar way thas been formed npw 
trough (from MPw), of which the mase. should be P= "Pw; on ‘the other 
hand, the plur. constr. nin Gen. 80, 38 (again icaige the feminine 
mas an apparent stem consonant) can only be traced back to a kindred 
form (MP mite] or MPw). 


Pe Parad. Il (groundform gdtdldt ete. comp. § 94, I, Farad. IL a 
and 0). Analogous with the masculine forms such as J2p, plur. Drzup, 
is found here m:up little etc.—'The constr. forms, as np (sid°qdth) 
differ by the vocal Skwa from the Segholate forms, as nv (kib- sath). 
Consequently the constr. state MER (M273 blessing) is anomalous, and 
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probably comes from the unused absolute 273.—Under the influence of 
a guttural (vy. Parad. b) the original @ of the first syllable comes back 
again in the constr. state (comp. also M729x earth, Tats); in other places 
it is modified into Seghdl, e. g. nbiy chariot, ambos. preaeway with 
an absolute state in H— the construct is formed with the ending Me. g. 
i102 crown, constr. mioy (from M°OS); with MIx> gathering is found 
already in the absolute state mIe2; Mga" (from D3" brother in law) has 
before suffixes "F233, agreeing completely with mans (Parad. 1 e)—max 
fidelity, is found from a j"> stem (7yaX) (for MraR—= ‘amant) before suffixes 
“ras etc.—From the masc« form bap (qatil) are formed M795 wall, M>39 
corpse, constr. m3), mana cattle, constr. mana (for m2 i713). More fre- 
quently however the @ of the second syllable is retained before the 
ending at of the constr. state, thus from m2} is found once “np! Is. 
26, 19 and always bth prey, MN unclean, “nb full Is.1, 21 (with 
7 compaginis v. § 90, 3.—As a dual, is found anst (comp. ima" Gen. 
49,13, from the obsolete M277 as feminine to 52°); the constr. state 
"n275, is thus to be referred toa Segholate form (4353, comp. 37) as 
constr. state of 3)22).—The forms with simple feminine m are not based 
on the groundform gdfi] but on the usual form of the constr. state 
(v. § 92. Parad. Il, c jPt of jPt); thus the feminine of “2m companion 
is NAM, of 174 besides 1773 also M7'73.—The feminine of the form qatal 
of stems 1’ 'D, as 7B, have an unchangeable a in the first syllable, 
as M73, constr. plur. ming, dual pn double height. From 723 mount, 
(stem B43, therefore with unchangeable @ in first syllable) is found in 
the constr. state plur. the pleonastic form "mina or defectively “naa 
{v. § 87, Rem. 1); the Massora demands for this everywhere "1332, which 
must be read bam°thé (not bOm°thé) with the anomalous reduction of 
the 6 into (—); before suffix however "Nina etc.—Besides the forms 
with the ending ™— are found also such with mn; thus with the shorten- 
ing of @ into @ are formed Segholates, like M3 (masc. 12) rest, now 
pit, from 53 and M.—The feminine of the form gdfdl of stems "9, as 
M23, as well as those of the form. gdfil of 1"9, like ma mortua, N39 
fem. witness (from 235, mia, 14) have likewise unchangeable vowels in 
the first syllable. The feminine of the form gatil, as May (masc. Piad) 
maintains in all cases the original % by doubling the following consonant; 
on the other hand through appending the fem. m are formed Seghalaes 
like mwn3, before Su/f. onwm: ete. Dual penn: (placed in the Parad. 
III, b); comp. however smuing Lament. 8, 7. 


A few feminines of "> stems (Parad. Il, ce) are found with the 
ending Gth, formed by the ejection of the closing Waw or Yodh and 
the contraction of the preceding @ with the @ of the ending ath; thus 
nm: share (for mdndjath or manivath, np end, plur. niny2 (constr. state 
Neh. 12, 47, 18, 10) and nix: (12, 44); nizp Exod. 38, 5.—n'x sign 
(stem 8) comes from MX and this is contracted from dydt— dvdydt. 


8. Parad. ISI; comp. the enumeration of the different forms § 94, 
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No. 1, Parad. I, and No.2. The dual phiain instead of pingin 
double wall is anomalous, taken directly from the plur. nia%n.—In a 
wider sense belong here the feminines of the form >up (§ 84, No. 6), 
in so far as they shorten the @ of the second syllable before the 
ending M, e. g. MP1 burning fever (from dalldgt) myay signet; next the 
form dup (§ 84, No. 9), as mis folly (for iwdlt) and all the forms, which 
are formed with ” preformative and have a changeable vowel in the 
second syllable (§ 84, No. 14), e.g. 423% kingdom, constr. nsb02; M012 
pruning knife, constr. nya; naw. reward, before suffix “nT3w; 
comp. also the forms mentioned in § 85, III, as nqpia birth (of x"5, on 
the other hand, is Mxyxia outgoing), mIzIM generation, Mazin abomi- 
nation, constr. Navin etc. Sometimes the plural of these forms depends 
on a secondary form e. g. nuan ploughshare, plur. riwora (as from 
muna), minws Astarte, plur. minimis (the @ no more being inflected 
into é); on the contrary Minm>, capitals (of columns) and minsin reproofs 
are the regular plurals of mand ‘and mnSim.—In m2m> coat the original 
w@ of the first syllable has maintained itself through the doubling of the 
following consonant (comp. arab. gtitiin) before suffix "m2M>, the constr. 
state however is M}MD (as already in the absol. state Ex. 28, 39); plur. 
nisM2, constr. ni2m.—The form mentioned in Parad. IL, b mphea is a 
pulpul form of the stem bd; comp. PIP § 85, IL. 


4. To the fourth class, for which no parad. is required, belong alk 
those numerous forms, which at present have entirely unchangeable 
vowels, after the originally short vowel of the first syllable has become 
Shewa, through the removal of the accent (comp. however M7143 Jer. 
8, 7, 10, with an anomalous retention of the G, although the same had 
been only lengthened from @), Of forms mentioned in § 84 and 85 be- 
long here especially those with ¥"¥ stems, as mba scroll, HENM praise, 
nEpm prayer § 85,11, as well as the feminines of the participle Hiph' a 
Ny, e. g. WN lighting (from “"N), principally the feminines of "9 
stems, which are combined with preformative 7, as mma rest (from 
Miva), v. § 85, IV, 14. Thus, in their external shape, all ‘these forms 
coincide with those which already, as masculines, have throughout un- 
changeable vowels (v. their enumeration § 93, Parad. TVegs)s 


5. The feminine ending M"— is based (apart from the m"> forms, 
as N23, § 94, 2), on the appending of the feminine m to the ending i 
which has been employed to form adjectives etc., v. § 86, 2, 5 and 6. 
The ending Mi mentioned in the same place and also in § 84, No. 16, 
is attached in segholate forms partly to the groundform, as mimviy Job 
12, 5 partly to forms with lightly closed syllable, as mizda kingdom a 
from "> stems are formed words partly like maw imprisonment partly 
like M3a weeping; the latter retain the d@ of the first syllable also in 
the constr. state and before suffixes, misa> difficulty is formed of a 
qatil-form, and MIPS of a gdtil-form etc.—In the plural of these forms 
we can distinguish a different manner of treatment, In some cases the 
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ending M4 is ee retained, as belonging to the stem (comp. above 
Rem.1) e.g. mtn 28 from TION; in others this ending is dismembered, 
as in mirsbr Dan. 8, 22 (without doubt for malkuwoth), as well as in 
mas (éd’woth) from may witness (only in connection with suffixes 
"NNT etc.), 


§ 96. 
NOUNS OF PECULIAR FORM, 


In the following alphabetical list is arranged a collection 
of much used nouns whose inflections offer more or less 
striking peculiarities. These peculiarities are however entirely 
subordinate to the general laws of sound, and the usual de- 
signation of these nouns as irregular is therefore not justi- 
fied, if we only consider rightly the groundforms on which 
the present forms are based. 


SN (for 3x, from 73x prob. to procreate, hence IX prop. pro- 
creator) father, constr. st. "AN, with suff. "3x (my father), = 7738, W938 or 
ASN, po"ax; plur. niar (§ 87, 4) constr. miak. “Lhe eae ending 
of the eer points undoubtedly to an original abstract, indicating 
dignity; comp. § 108, 2, b. 


BN brother, (for ox, fr. A) constr. "MX, with suff. "m8 (my brother), 
7 AN, DSN, plur. constr. “TIN, DSR. But the plur. absol. is DAMS 
(with Dag. f. implicitum, § 22, 1); hence “MY, AGN, TAN, etc. On the 
form "AX (which is invariably used instead of i"), see § 27, Rem. 2, b, 
and so too “ny in pause for "TN my brethren. The doubling of the n 
points by no means to another stem (MM) but serves only as an arti- 
ficial means of keeping the preceding Pathdch short, as in pri ete. 
(§ 93, Parad. H, a). ; 


STN one (for Ix, with Dag. f. implicitum, § 22,1, comp. § 27, 
Rem. 2, d), constr. st. and also elsewhere in close connection “Mx, fem. 
mmx wna (for TORN, see § 19, 2), in pause Mm&. In one instance (Ez. 
83, 30) it takes (by apheresis, § 19, 3) the form 45 mase., as in Aram. 
Plur. 2°78 some, but also the same. 


mins sister (from ‘dchdwdt or “dchdydt with the elision of the 4 
or and ‘the modifying of the @—arisen from dad—into 6), constr. MINS, 
with suff. "05M etc.; however see Num. 6, 7 inhx (with Dagh. f. implic. 
AD) oe eee plur. absol. (nny) accidentally does not occur, but the 
constr. with suff. is found in “Mh ete. (Hz. 16, 52, FMS for FTN). 
The forms "minx Jos, 2, 13 Kethibh, sininy Ez. 16, 51, 55, 61, Doin 
Hos. 2, 3 come from a singular rai) vith rejected third consonant). 
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ON man, either incorrectly lengthened from WX (from *is% with 
the assimilation of the Niim of the groundform ing (stem 2X) which 
has again been attenuated from ’an3) or a direct softening from “ins ; 
in the plur. it has very seldom poviny (Is. 58, 3, Ps. 141, 4, Prov. 8, 3), 
the usual form being D°w28 (from Wad), constr. “WIN. Comp. wr. 


MON maid-servant, with suff. oe, plu. (with 4 as a consonant) 
nimax, constr. minx. Comp. in Aram, j7ax fathers, also Arab. abahat 
(fathers), “wmmahat (mothers). 


MEN woman (for MX, fem. from WX, see wrx), constr. st. mW 
(for “ist with m fem. from 488 after rejection of Daghésh and leng- 
thening the 7 into €; comp. nwWan as constr. of muon five; but a direct 
derivation from Bx would also be possible, the ? having been reduced 
to €); with suf. "Mux, FMS, plur. Dw. (shortened from DWN), but Ez. 
28, 44 DWN; constr. 3, with suff. 12, DUS, 

ma house, constr. st. m2, plur. nwna batti’m or rather batim, for 
the Dag. forte (after firm Méthégh) serves only to distinguish this word 
from O°ma staying over night (Part. Qal of m2); the former habitual 
reading bdttim is therefore not at all justified. Comp. Gesenius’ Lex. 
8th ed. under M13, To the reasons cited there, the testimonial of the 
Babylonian vocalization must be added, which leaves no doubt as to 
the reading batim.—Constr. st. "M3, with suff. Dna. 


J2 son (from biny for biny=ni2 from M22 to build), constr. st. 
“72, seldom “73, once "72 (§ 90, 3, a) Gen. 49, 11, and 422 (§ 90, 3, b) 
Num. 28, 18, 24, 3, 15. With suff. "23, 7722; plur. p23, constr. st. 433, 
with suff. 923, 4733, DIMD3. 


Ma daughter (from m22—=M24a fem. of 43, comp. § 19, 2), with 
suff. "AD (for "H22—="N:3); plur. ni2a (comp. D723 sons from a sing. 73), 
constr. st. mi23. 


DM father-in-law, with suff. van; and man mother-in-law with 
suff. =r2n. Compare 3x father, ms brother, minx sister. 


on day, (Arab. yaum) dual pr2%7; but plur. 205, (from D9" with 
elision of 4) constr. 797 and mia (Deut. 32, 7, Ps. 90, 15). Fi 


55> vessel, from M22 to hold, plur. Bx>> (as if from >>, 72), constr. 
st. "2D, with suff. "db, D2">>. 


DA (plur.) water (comp. § 88, 1, Rem. 2), constr. st. 7, but also 
doubled a", with suff. 272, Ova. 


WY city, plur. DN y, constr. st. "7¥ (either Syncopated from phy 
(v. Judges 10, 4) or from a kindred sing. "3, which is still found in 
proper names). 


MB mouth, ace. to Gesen. for As, from Hyp to breathe. It may however 
be derived from an original "2 (Olsh.) for m2, of a stem 475 or m4p. In 
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this case the constr. "2 would be contracted from p®w? or py? (with 
Chi'réq compag.) ; comp. "38 from 38 for M38, with suff. "2 (for piy, 
my mouth), 4°B, 37B or "5, 5, pot, Dip; plur, 25 edges 1 Sam. 
18, 21 (==b""5) and nisp (Prov. 5, 4). 


ON head (derived from UNI—= tx), plur. prix (for DING, 
§ 23, 2), constr. st. "WRI, with suff. WR etc., but Is, 15, 2 WN. 
paw plur, heaven (§ 88, 1, Rem. 2) constr. "avi, 


§ 97. 
NUMERALS. I. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


_1. The cardinal numbers from 2 to 10 are, in Hebrew, 
substantives with abstract meaning, like triad, decate, mevtde, 
and are therefore originally attached in the constr. state to 
‘the numbered word, e. g. mo22 Mew trias filiorum. However 
the use of the numerals in apposition was likewise of an 
early date, e. g..m973 Nw>w trias sc. filii, and from this appo- 
sition it came to pass that these abstract substantives were 
conceived as adjectives (§ 120). The words ‘mx one, fem. 
rmx (v. § 96) show already by their form that they are ad- 
jectives although here combinations like nnm InN unus e 
montibus are also possible. The consequence of the appo- 
sitional and finally adjective construction was that, for numbers 
used in connection with feminine nouns, a special (shorter) 
form came into use, whilst the original forms with the ab- 
stract feminine ending, were used in connection with mascu- 
line nouns, Thus in the numbers 3 to 10 arose the semblance 
as if the masculine form of the numeral were connected with 
the feminine substantive and the feminine form with the 
masculine substantive. For the expression of duality there 
are proper dual forms, with the usual distinction of gender. 
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The numerals from 1 to 10:— 


With the Masculine. With the Fenunine. 
Absol. Constr. Absol. Constr. 
c STN Sms nm aa 
2. me "30 pnd! om 
a. mow nwsw wou wou 
4. mya BIN YON Yas 
5. meen ita oon onan 
6. a nvy poh) oy) 
7. myaw nyaw yaw yaw 
8. naw now maw 
9. nvwn non ywn yun 
10. mywe nywy ey “wy” 


The other Semitic languages exhibit the same peculiarity in respect 
to the genders, of the numerals from 3 to 10, The full form of the 
numeral abstracts is now but rarely found in connection with feminine 
nouns®; e. g. byip mubus Gen. 7, 13, Ez. 7, 2 (in K*thibh), Job 1, 4; in 
apposition Zech. 8, 9, 4, 2, comp. Jer. 36, 23. 


1 Shortened from pon, which would be the regular fem. form for D°2W. 
Notwithstanding this, the Daghé'sh in Don etc. can by no means be taken 
for Daghé'sh forte, risen from an assimilation of the Nim, for in this case we 
should have at the most pon (comp. Arab, tintant), We rather have to read 
Stayim, §té (with Daghé' sh lene=’F'UN or ‘FY with & prosthetic § 19, 4); 
comp. Arab. “tndtdnz, another fem. form to ’ztnanz, duo. 

2 The simple numerals, from 1 to 10, not only exhibit an essential agree- 
ment in all the Semitic dialects; but they also, as pure primitives, awaken the 
expectation that somewhere a connecting point may be found for establishing 
a historical affinity between these languages and the Indo-Germanic (see 
§ 1, 3, 4). Thus we may compare: IM, Sansk. éka; DU (Aram. 71m) Sansk. 
dva, Lat. duo; wou) (Aram. 'a}-)9)) Sane tri, tpets, tres; WAN Sansk. pafican, 
méyte; WY (properly, as the Arab. and <Aethiop. show = Un, grdf. s¢d3) 
Sansk. shash, 26, sex; 320 Sansk. saptan, émté, septem. Meanwhile we should 
consider that there is a more natural explanation of the Semitic numerals by 
reference to existing verbal stems which renders these comparisons, as a basis 
of evidence, extremely doubtful; thus 798 (Arab. also wachid) from the stem 
31, Hebr. 19 to be united; DIY from M28 to fold hence double, i. e. two 
folds; 92°8% from 32) to lie down (by folding the four paws); W2M, really the 
contraction of the five fingers into the fist, from W320; finally "Y2 from TON 
to bind together=a connection (comp. a2) ) >)» - 

3 In the vulgar dialects of the Arabic, and in the Ethiopic, the feminine 
form of the numerals is used almost exclusively. This form appears in Hebrew 
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2. The numbers from 11 to 19 are expressed by adding 
to the units the numeral ten (in the form “wy masc., NIwy 
fem.), written as separate words and without the conjunction. 
As, however, they are both pronounced closely together, the 
units appear almost entirely in the form of the construct 
state (without pretonic vowels); comp. in the following 
table Snx and mmx in the number 11 and the units in the 
feminine numbers from 13 upwards. Only the real forms of 
connection (constr. st.) of the masculine abstracts, like now etc. 
are excluded from the combinations with “wy, as they are 
really in apposition and not in a genitive relation. Also "0 
and "mw in the number 12 are only seemingly in the constr. 
st. although formed in the same manner and for the same 
reason of close connection (by contraction of ay and elimi- 
nation of bp in Dw, ome). In oo20 and omy the language 
has contented itself with the contraction of the ay (without 
rejecting the p), unless both forms be considered as the 
Massoretic Q¢ri perpetuum (§ 17) viz. »y8, "md for the really 
intended nz8, nymw. Accordingly the numbers from eleven 
upwards are: 


Mase. Fem. 
ul wy ues mowy ns 
“iy omy ney omy 
y nig Dosw mw pnw 
“iy 20 aw ond 
13, ez new aqey wow 


and so on, analogous with the last. These numbers have 
regularly but the above form. In regard to their syntax 
comp. § 120, 2 Rem. 


also when speaking of the number as such, in the abstract, as in the multipli- 
catives (Gen. 4, 15, 24). 

1 The enigmatic "M2 has been lately found in the Assyr. cuneiform in- 
scriptions where it has the form istin=unus (v. Schréder in der Zeitschr. der 
D. M. G. Bd. 26 p. 234 ff). According to this “we “wy would be a com- 
bination like Sansk. ékddagan, Evdexa, undecim (analogous to the combination 
of units and tens in the numerals from 12—19), and serve at the same time 
in the combination of the fem. numeral eleven, whilst elsewhere the Assyrian 
has ichit (PMN) for una. It seems that in Hebr. also the verbal stem for "TU? 
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Very rarely the wnits appear in the mase. in the constr. st., as 
in “wy muan fifteen Judg. 8, 10, 2 Sam. 19, 18, “wy nm: aw eighteen 
Judg. 20, 25. 

3. The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural 
forms of the corresponding units (so that the plural here al- 
ways stands for ¢en-times the unit), as nowdw 30, poyans 40, 
pan 50, pew 60, psyaw 70, moa 80, ortr 90. But twenty 
is enced by ove, plur. ne niny ten.’ They are of common 
gender, and do not admit the construct state. When units and 
tens are written together, the earlier writers commonly (but 
with many exceptions) place the units first (e. g. two and ~ 
twenty, as in Arabic and German); but in the later writers 
the order is most commonly reversed (twenty and two, as in 
Syriac, French, English twenty-two) e. g. 1 Ch. 12, 28, 18, 5. 
The conjunction () and, also } before numerals accented on 
the 1st syllable, 4 before —, before Sh’wa) is always used 
between them. 

The remaining numerals are: 

100 mg /em., constr. mA, plur. Dix hundreds. 

200 pony dual (for pony). 

300 ming wow (2 K. 11, 4. 9. 10. 15 however in K¢‘hibh 

npyan). 

400 mixta pane etc. 

1000 pbs, masc. plur. pete thousands. 
2000 prboy (dual). 
3000 pps nsw, 4000 arte mybtw, etc. 

10000 naan, but in later books (Ear. 2, 64, Jon. 4, 11). 

minh, xiao, 24 (prop. multitude, cf. puptas). 
20000 mhhan’ (dua?) Ps. 68, 18, also nis4 ‘nw, Neh. 7, 71. 
40000 mixin yan, Ezr. 2, 64. 
60000 mxatty Ez. 2, 69 (perh. f. mixaq, as Dan. 11, 12). 


has been preserved in muy work of art and MAM thought, opinion. These 
two terms may easily be related to the fundamental idea of connecting, com- 
bining and thus one finds for “wy the idea of unio, unity. 

1 The anomalous plural forms DMS, DI, BSN, from the S°gholates 
iv}, 238i, DUA, for which we should (according to § 93, 6) expect BD" Ws, Baw, 
piswin, are found but very seldom elsewhere as in 02> ms) mulberry-trees and 
pear viscera from OMT. 

2 Ace, to Delitzsch (Comm. on Ps, 68, 18) this “is a dual from MID", and 
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Rem. up The dual form occurs in some of the units, aoe the effect 


Gen. 4, 15, 24, Ps. 79, 12. Besides its use for the JB we an ‘the sara 
also in B"IhN [comp. Ger. einige, W. ychydig] some, a few, also the same 
(videm), aud in minwy decades (not decem) Ex. 18, 21, 25. 

2° Lhe suffices to numerals are, as with nouns, prop. genitives of 
the pronoun, though we translate them as in nominative or acc., as 
ponuby you three, prop. your triad, Num, 12, 4. 


§ 98. 
NUMERALS, II. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 


The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination »— (§ 86, 
No. 5), besides which another "— also is mostly inserted 
between the second and third stem consonant. They are as 
follows, 72 second, “t>w, "725, "Han and wan, "Ww, 38, 
"90, (Dain, my. The ordinal first is expressed by Pw 
for Fite, from wx head, beginning, with the ending 7i (§ 86, 2, 
No.4). The feminine forms have the ending m*—, more rarely 
m—, and are employed also for the expression of fractions 
or parts, as mwa fifth part, mips and m= wy tenth part. 
The same meaning is found also in forms like wren fifth part, 
ya5 and yn5 fourth part; they are abstracts derived from 


cardinals. 
For the expression of the other relations of number, for which the 


Hebrew has no separate forms, see in the Syntax, § 120. 


this ig either an abstract noun equivalent to M7 (from which comes the apoc. 
i212") a myriad, consequently pena two myriads ox a contracted plural 
out of MIND Ezra 2, 69 therefore the dual of a plural”. This as Perowne 
suggests would signify two series of myriads, as minivan the double line of 
walls, pinn: the double series of planks of a ship.—Kd. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1H Ee BAR Ge dy 68. 


§ 99. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


1. The particles, which in general express the secondary 
modifications of thought in speech, and the closer relation of 
the words or clauses and sentences to each other, are for the 
most part borrowed or derived from nouns, but a few also 
from pronouns and verbs (§ 30, 4); on the other hand (aside 
from a few demonstrative forms, § 100, 4) only in the sense 
defined in § 81 can any be taken for primitives. 


2. So far as the origin of the particles can be determined 
with certainty, they are,—1) either borrowed from other parts 
of speech; i. e. certain forms of the verb, noun, or pronoun, 
are employed as particles, retaining more or less of their 
original signification, like the Lat. certo, also, partim, verum, 
causa, and the Eng. except, instead, away; or—2) derived 
from other parts of speech, either—a) by the addition of 
formative syllables, like pair by day, from pm (§ 100, 3); or 
most commonly—b) by abbreviation, effected in various ways, 
the degree of mutilation being proportioned to the frequency 
of their use, so that the original form of some has become 
entirely unrecognizable. 

Compare in Ger., gen from gegen, Gegend; seit from Seite; weil 


(orig. a particle of time) from Weile—our while; in Eng. sith and since 
(old Eng. sithence). 

Such words suffer still greater changes in the Greek and the Latin, 
and in the languages derived from the latter, as in ano, ab, a; 26, 
ex, e; ad, Fr. a; aut, Fr. ou, Ital. 0; super, Ital. su2 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word, e. g. German zwar 
from es ist wahr (il est vrat), Lat. forsitan from Sors sit an, &nhovért, onhad%, 
Fr. peut-étre, E. prithee from I pray thee. In the Chinese, most of the par- 
ticles are verbs or nouns; e. g. i (to give), employed as a sign of the dative; 
a (to make use of), hence Sor; néi (the interior), hence in. 
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The greatest curtailing of the particle occurs when, hay- 
ing ceased to be an independent word, it has been reduced 
to a single letter with, in most cases, a very short vowel 
sound. According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew 
(§ 26, 4) such particles cannot stand independently but are 
prefixed to the following word (as in the case with the pre- 
formatives of the Imperfect, § 47, 1, 2), e. g. the prefix > 
from 5x (§ 102). 

That this shortening of a whole word to a single letter has actually 
taken place, and is to be regarded as a part of the process in the for- 
mation of the language, is evident from the fact, that in the subsequent 
stages of this process, as exhibited in the later Hebrew, the Aramzan, 
and all the Semitic dialects, such abbreviations become more and more 
striking and frequent. Thus "WX was shortened into WX in Phon., and 
in Hebr. to ¥, BW and even W, which prefix forms became more and 
more customary among the Rabbins; the " of the Biblical Aram. at 
a later period became 7; in modern Arabic we have hallag (now) from 
halwaqt, lésh (why?) from li-ayyi-shavin, and many others. This view 
derives confirmation from the analogy of the Western languages. Yet 
the use of the simplest particles belongs already to the earliest epochs 
of the Hebrew language, or at least to the earliest documents in our 
possession. 

3. Particles are formed, less frequently, by composition: 
as in pata (for yasmina what known? ct palwy;) wherefore? 
sqyba (from ba and "4¥) besides; m>yiaba (from ja, 3, 1292) 
from above. 


More frequent is the combination of two words without being con- 
tracted into one; as j=-"7OX, "S7F&, ID7BRN, (D-DD. 


§ 100. 
ADVERBS. 


1. Of obscure origin though undoubtedly the remainder 
of some noun is the negative 85 not, and some particles of 
place and time, as nw there. 

2. Forms of other parts of speech, which, without any 
farther change, are used adverbially, are— 

a) Substantives with prepositions, as S803 (prop. in strength) 
very, greatly; a> alone (prop. in separation Fr. @ part 
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=E. apart), with suff. "425 T alone; man (prop. from 
house) within; SnX> (prop. as one) together. 

b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the 
Shemites, see § 118, comp. ty apyhy, Swpedy), as kg 
(strength) very, greatly; OPN (cessation) no more; Dien (this 
day) to-day; “4m5 (union) together. Many of these sub- 
stantives are but seldom used as such e. g. aad and in 
plur. form poanap and nino (circuit), as adv. around; 
others not at all, as 3D (length) long ago; S59 (repetition, 
duration) again, further, longer. 

c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (answering to the 
Indo-Germ. neuter), as mriter ( primum) at first, formerly 
(often ‘tx 73, also ‘tix); may and may (multum) much, 
enough; mixde> (prop. mirabilibus se. modis) wonderfully ; 
rosin Jewish, i. e. in the Jewish tongue. 

d) Verbs in the Infinitive absolute, especially in Hiphil, which 
are also to be regarded ay accusatives (§ 131, 2); e g. 
man (prop. to do much) much, MAM in quantity. 

é) Pronouns and numerals, as mr (prop. there=at this 
place) here, mah here, hither, pnw, Donw, yaw, mya once, 
tice, seven-times, 100-times, marti a second time, again 
Lev. 18, 5. 


See a list of the adverbs most in use, Classified according to their 
meanings, in § 150, 


3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of the for- 
mative syllable p— to substantives, as DraN and Dae truly. 


(from 7a& truth); Det (by favor) gratis, (from jn favor); pp 
vainly (from Pp» empty); pian by day (from Dw); pkrip for 


pymp (from pnb twinkling) in a twinkling, suddenly. 


The termination 5—_ occurs also in the formation of substantives, 
e. 2, =e) ladder (from 240) so that 2—, 5— are like 4, 45= (§ 84, 
No. 15), e.g. pusdp and TB ransom, Abtpov; BMD (with prep.) in @ 
twinkling 2 Ch. 29, 36; hence these forms may be regarded as deno- 
minative nouns used adverbially. But others think that the o— is 
nothing else than an obsolete plural-ending of the noun (see § 87, 1,d), 
and that these adverbs are properly nouns in the accusative plural, 
hence D298 like BTU as adv. in Ps, 58, 2, DIM like Lat. gratis i. e. 
gratis. 


° 
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4. Those forms which are very closely connected with the 
demonstrative pronoun may most naturally be regarded as 


- primitive adverbs, having sprung from a combination of so- 


originally substantives, and properly: 


called demonstrative sounds. Some of these have since suffered 
great mutilations, whose extent however can nowhere be de- 
termined with certainty. Here belong e. g. t% then, 42 80, 
JN only, Jz8 truly (on all these adverbs y. Davies’ Heb. Lex.), 
but especially the interrogative 7, e. g. Xm nonne? Dyn num 
etiam? This 7 as well as the kindred article -m (v. § 35, 
Rem. 1) comes undoubtedly from 5x, as still used in Arabic 
and perhaps also meant in Heb. in Deut. 32, 6. 

This interrogative 4 receives,—1) before non gutturals with firm 
vowel generally Chate’ph-pd'thach, as ma'8h hast thou set? see examples 
in § 153, 2 (except son in. Ley. 10, 19);—2) usually with Pd/thdch 
and Daghé’sh forté (according to the original form 55, and hence like 
the article) before a letter that has Sh®wé@, as q7aa num in via Ez. 
20, 30, j=2 Gen. 17, 17, 18, 21, 87, 32, or also with the Pi’thdch only, 
as in D2 Gen. 80, 15, 27, 38;—3) with Pwthdch (and Daghé’sh f. 
implicitum) before gutturals, as FRA shall I go? ANT (art) thow? BXo 
num si; Judg. 6, 31, 12, 5, Neh. 6, 11 must be read OMX (not ‘Nh); 
with WNT Num. 16, 22 the Massora means the article. Comp. Deut. 
20, 19, Eccl. 8, 21 and Delitzsch on the latter passage;—4) with S®ghdl 
before gutturals that have Qa’més or Chateph Qa’més as "=x num 
ego? nn=nn was there? The place of this interrogative particle is always 
at the beginning of the clause. 

5. Some adverbs, involving a verbal idea, or at least (though 
really substantives) inclining to such an idea, admit also of 
verbal suffixes, especially those with Min epenthetic (§ 58, 4); 
e. g. Wat he (is) existing ; 929% I (am) not, 259% he (is) not, 3359 
he (is) yet, W25x where art thou? %>x~ where (is) he? The same 
applies to 7m and mam behold! (prop. here, here is), with suf- 
fixes; as "227 (in pause "235 and 23m) behold me (prop. here 
I am), 327, i2n behold him, 322m behold us (in pause 235 and 
arin), D227, D971. 


§ 101. 
PREPOSITIONS, 


1. The words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were 


17 
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a) Substantives in the accusative case and in the construct 
state, so that the noun governed by them is to be con- 
sidered as in the genitive, and it actually has in Arabic — 
the genitive-ending (compare in German s/alt dessen, kraft 
dessen, in Greek tobtov yaptv, in Latin hujus rei causa 
or gratia, montis instar); as “mx' (hinder part*) behind, 
after; 5x (side*) close by; oa (intermediate space, midst”) 
between; 393, T¥a (interval of space) behind, about; mdr 
or with Chireq compag. smbar (removal, want) besides; 4y5 
(purpose) on account of; bia (front-side, from dina v. Ges. 
Lex. 8th ed.) but usually 54 before, over against; 772 (part) 
from, out of; 735 (what is in front) before, over against; 
“y (progress, duration*) during, until; 5» (upper part*) 
upon, over; ay (connection, from the same stem Diay comes 
also may, niay>) with; mmm (under part*) under, in place of. 
Substantives in the construct state to be conceived how- 
ever as standing in the genitive depending on prefix pre- 
positions (espec. the inseparable): as 5355 (in the face of) 
before; "BD, "D> (to the mouth of, 1. e. the command*) 
according to; 5932 (in the occasion of) on account of, q"a2 
(for the purpose of) on account of. 


b 


= 


2. Substantives used adverbially, in this manner, are very 
apt to become prepositions; e. g. "S33, PN2, Osa (with 
nought of) without; Tiya (in duration of) during; "3a, bP) (for 
the requirement of) for, according to measure of. 


§ 102. 
PREFIX PREPOSITIONS. 


1. Of the prepositions given in the preceding section }% 
from, out of, is frequently written as a prefix (§ 99, 2), yet 
its Min, assimilated to the following consonant, is still re- 
presented by the Daghe'sh forté in that consonant, as in ay 
from a forest. a 


1 In these examples, the signification of the noun is put in parenthesis, 
and marked with an asterisk when it is still in use.—On a similar use of sub- 
stantives as prepositions in other languages, see W. Von Humboldt tiber die 
Kawisprache, Bd. IIL., p. 621. 
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Rem. The preposition ja is used as follows. It stands apart generally 
only before the article (and always with Mdgq’éph), as YOST 79, also 
here and there before softer letters, as IN7j2 Jer. 44, 18, "3279 1 Ch. 
5, 18, and elsewhere in the later books (like ve usage of the Aramean); 
there is besides a poetical form *:a (comp. § 90, 3, a) and 437 Is. 80, 11 
(comp. “tx and spy § 103). Its form is mostly “2 prefixed (as in Bra 
from blood) by means of Daghé’sh forté which can be omitted only in 
letters that have Sh°wd (according to § 20, 3, b); with a following 4 
the % is usually contracted into ‘7 e. g. “Vg "77 or “3; before 
gutturals it becomes 2 (according to § 22, 1), e. g. DIN", ps2; but also 
72 (w. Dagh. f. impl.) before m and 4, as in yar, nina, oar Gen. 14, 
233; so sometimes before “ (§ 22, 5, Rem.). ; 


2. There are also three other prepositions, the most 
common in the language, which have been reduced by ab- 
breviation (§ 99, 2) to a single prefix consonant with Sh*wd; 
v1z.— 

A in, at, on, with, 
5 towards, to, for, L. ad, 
5 like, as, according to. 


On the pointing of these (inseparable) prefixes it is to be observed 
that— 

a) The Sh®wi mobile with which the above prefixes are usually pro- 
nounced has resulted from the disappearance of a short vowel, 
which therefore according to § 28, 1, 2 must return as soon as 
another Shw@ follows. Before simple Sh°wé@ this vowel is 7, but be- 
fore Chatéph, the vowel of the Chatéph is taken e. g. "752 for fruit, 
““xD as a lion; and before feeble letters it follows the rules in 
§ 23, 2, and § 24, 1, a, e. g. “Wand for TiaXd, MIND. 

b) Before the article they usually displace the 5 and take its pointing, 
as 432 for 4292 in the garden. See full particulars in § 35, Rem. 2. 

c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i. e. before monosyllables and 
words of two syllables that have the tone on the penultima, they 
take also Qa’ més (prob. as a lengthening of orig. d, comp. § 26, 3), 
but only in the “following cases,— 0) : before the Infinitives, which 
have the above-mentioned form, as nnd for to give, j°1> for to judge, 


1 Contrary to Gesenius’ and Rodiger’s learned derivation of 2 from ™A, 
Aram. also "2 (therefore really im the house, i) or from J{A between (Hwald,) 
Miihlau and Volk in the 8th ed. of the Lex., following Béttcher, have recom- 
mended, and without doubt rightly, to regard the 2 (Arab. 0) as a softening 
of the Arab, ft (in). —- arises first from >X and more remotely from a stem 
which means appropinquavit, accesstt (Arab. “=bt), —On 2, orig: a noun meaning 


amount, kind (instar) see Lex. 
pia 
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mias> for to bear, except when another word closely follows the 
Inf. ‘(especially as its subject § 133, 2), placing it in a sort of constr. 
st. as in mia Num. 8, 19, nade Gen. 16, 3;—8) before many pro- 
nominal forms, nya, nb, nr, nbyo like these, but specially always 
bed, O=>, O22; and DA3, “ond, nna (see § 103, 2);—y) > before mono- ~ 
syllables or nouns accented on the first syllable, e. g. g. med mp mouth 
to mouth 2 K. 10, 21, pva>d ova pa between water ‘ait ‘water Gen. 
1, 6, in both cases before the great pause observe in the instructive 
example in Deut. 17, 8 that the punctuation > requires at least the 
small pause after it; in Is. 28, 10 and 13 the > stands in the double 
repetition before the small and the smaller distinctives.—6) in certain 
standing expressions, which have become adverbial as 43> to eter- 
nity, ab in multitude, mwa> in secwrity, mx3>2 to perpetuity y, but 
pans) mss to all eternity Is. 84, 10. 

With the inter rogative a we have m3 by what? maD how much? 
mas (Job 7, 20 m5, 1 Sam. 1, 8, m5, all Mil el therefore @ in the 
tone is lengthened to a) for what? why? Before the gutturals &, 
n, 9 72> (Milra’) is used to avoid hiatus instead of a5; but before 
the M we find also m5. Before non-gutturals is found nib Ps. 42, 
10, 48, 2 (immediately after a tone-sylable). 


d 


(a 


Rem. The divine name 435°, which has not its own original 
vowels (probably M5M>), but those of "IN (see Lexicon under the 
word), takes the prefixes also after the manner of "ZN, as mind, 
nine, nym (because the Jews read in these cases asa, "Ng, 
ae N72). 


§ 103. 
PREPOSITIONS WITH SUFFIXES AND IN PLURAL FORM 


1, So far as all prepositions were originally nouns in the 
accusative (§ 101), they are also united with the suffixes of 
nouns (§ 91, 1, 2), as "bux (at my side) by me, omg (in my 
proximity) with me, Drm (in their place) instead of them 
(like L. mea causa, on my account). 


Rem. 1, The preposition MX near, with (from m2&X v. Lex. s. v. 
M28 II.), is distinguished from mx (the sign of the definite accusative, 
see § 117, 2) when suffixes are added, by the difference of pointing, the 
former making "MX, iPx, Dims, OMX, while the latter retains its original 
0 before the so-called light suffixes as smd me, FINN, HS thee, ink him, 
AMN her; MX us, but DSM, JEN you, DMN and pony them. Yet in 
later paola particularly in the books of "Kings and in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, this MX with is at times incorrectly inflected “DN, pnk. 

2. The preposition DY with (st. nd) takes Qa'més (pretonic) before 
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D> and BF, in order that the doubling of the Mém may be distinctly 
heard, as in C229, DMay (for which however Dray usually stands). In 

' the first person, besides “a9 we find “Way. 
3. It is but seldom that prepositions take the verbal-suffixes, as 

“inn 2 Sam. 22, 37, 40, 48 (for which we find "MMM in Ps. 18, 37, 40, 

48), mA Gen. 2, 21, and "593 Ps, 189, 11 (perh. for the sake of 
rhyming with "2BNw"). But in these cases the form of the suffix may 
perhaps be accounted for in this way, that the idea of direction 
whither is implied, so "2mm under-me-ward 2 Sam. as above (also 

“nnn under me), nan in its place (‘he put flesh in-to its place’), "7348 

hither around me. 

2. There is a tendency to obviate the extreme brevity and 
lightness of the forms resulting from the union of the prefix 
prepositions (§ 102) with the suffixes, especially with the 
shorter ones, by lengthening the preposition. Hence to 5 is 
appended the syllable ‘a, and ja is doubled into pars (for para, 
prop. L. a parte, from the side of—), and for 3 and 5 we have 
at least 3 and 5 with full vowel (§ 102, 2, a and c). 


a) > with suffixes: 


Sing. Plur. 
a “> to me. m5 to us. 
m. =>, 12>, in pause J>| to = 022, ; 
ata thee. [yas] muse JO 
: ae 
3 fm. 12 to him. nn, mae, poet. a2) an 
f. FI to her. wn men | 


j j= happens not to occur in the O. Testament. 

2 Even Rédiger denies altogether that ‘705 may stand also for the sing. 
>. But this question must now be decidedly answered in the affirmative, since 
the Phoenician suffix of the 3. fem. sing. in © is generally recognized as ana- 
logous to the Hebrew suffixes in 1 (comp. Schréder Phiniz. Sprache p, 153 f. 
and p. 154, Schlottmann’s explanation of this 2). To be sure in places like 
Gen. 9, 26, ff. Deut. 38, 2, Is. 30, 5, Ps. '78, 10, ‘ra is better explained as 
plural (in reference to collective nouns); but in Is. 44, 15 and 58, 8 its ex- 
planation as plural would be an extremely forced one. Besides there would 
remain ‘72°38 Ps, 11,7 and 1°BD as well as 1072, the létter occuring three 
times, Job 20, 23, 2'7, 23 (also sb) and especially 22, 2. In all these places 
we can avoid the worst exegetic artifices by recognizing simply a singular 
suffix (="28, 7B2, 723). 

3 The form star usually signifies therefore. : 
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a takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
3d person plur. we have ona, mana, also p2 and the fem. 
mira also 15 times jm; but only in 1 Sam. 30, 7, Is. 38. 16, 
Ezek. 42, 14 jo3. 


b) > with suffixes: 


Sing. Plur. 
ae “333! as -7. "iD as we. 
. WA: p>, seldom pz‘> 
2 ae) thou. ae : Jas ye. 
Ess es eae aia 
arm abale rae rake aayale 
3 Jm- ANTaD as he. o> [ana] ots ieee 
f. md as she. [j2] mar. 
c) 7a with suffixes: 
Sing. LAM 


1. ‘719%, poet. 2, in pause n2ia'a from us. 
“2a from me. 


27 epee PTE yom thee. see from you. 
f. yA j2 
m.73a%, poet. in pause nya, ph, mar, poet. ae 
3. 4 Lansaor asa] from him. ; Fr: , 
f.nvan from her. 172, 7TH j ; 


Rem. The syllable ta (in Arabic m@ Na—=Heb. 49 what) in s1aD 
(prop. according to what I for as I), is in poetry appended to the three 
simple prefixes 3, >, 5, even without suffixes, so that van, “aD, “ab 
appear as independent words equivalent to 3, >, ey In this case, poetry 
distinguishes itself from prose by longer forms; in the case of ya on the 
other hand it has adopted the shorter ones, resembling the Syriac. ! 

The above bracketed form n> stands only in 2 Kings 17, 15 (in 
pause); I> (or 72) only in Ez. 18, 14. Comp. Frendsdorff, Massora 
magna, p. 234 ff_—For 632 (so formerly in this grammar) as ye, must 
be read D2 according to the express testimony of Kimchi (comp. also 
Baer on Job 16, 4). 

The prep8sition 7a (see § 102, 1, Rem.) with suff. makes 4739 from 


him, which comes from in-2'472_ (according to § 19, 2), and is identical 


1 The use of "2 for “"— here is simply for euphony, (comp. above No: 1 
Rem. 3). 72D written defectively only in the Pentateuch. 
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in form with nriav from us, which comes from 572972.1'—The form ma 
always stands without Mappi’q, and comes from n-pa0. The bracketed 
form "ma for which Baer after Kimchi et al. writes "nia is found 
only in Ps. 68, 24 and is perhaps rather a substantive=share (v. Delitesch 
in loc.).—j2 (in printed editions, in MSS. however ji) is found only 
Ez. 16, 47, 52. 


3. Several of these prepositions, especially those which 
express relations of space and time, are properly plural 
nouns, like the Germ. wegen or the Eng. besides (for the 
reason of this, see § 108, 2, a),? and are therefore joined 
with the pronominal suffixes, in the form of the plural con- 
struct state just like plural nouns (§ 91, 2). Such are— 


sms, more frequently ms (prop. hinder parts) behind, 
after, with suff. always thus: "nx behind me, s>nx% behind 
thee, “ITN, DINE ete. 


“bx, poet. also "x (regions, directions) towards, to, with 
suff. always "x to me, 75x, 7N, DDN, HMR (also defect. 
omy), for which latter also poet. ta5x (Ps. 2, 5). 


772 (interval) between, to which the suff. which have a 
singular sense are joined, thus: "73, 72, etc. (Gen. 16, 5 
72a but the second Védh has been rendered critically doubt- 
ful by a dot; 72 occurs three times, but it is only Masso- 
retic 0°ri for 33%3, which is found e. g. Gen. 30, 36). On the 
other hand the suffixes that signify a plural are added to the 
plur. "22 or mina, thus 3592, D392, HM, also "ANNA, 
prin (o— also sometimes elsewhere to the plur. noun to 
avoid too long forms). 


3720 (circuit) around, with suffixes always in the plural 
form, partly masculine 773720, aad etc., partly, and more 
frequently feminine minva0 surroundings with suff. smia730 
around me, HAD, DNA. 


1 The Babylonian grammarians wanted to distinguish the last from the 3d 


analogy of the others makes it more probable that these also shoyld be re- 
garded as plurals. 


se 
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59 (progress, dur ation, from my) as far as, unto, plur., “ID 
(poet. ), but with suff. even in prose always "79, 759, "53, 
mJy, DDD (with Oa'més in the secondary tone) Job 32, 12. 

“by upon, over (constr. st. of 6» what is above, from Mox to 
go up), plur. "9 (poet.), but with suff. also in prose always 
559, FPOY, Wd, my, pny, for which ta°5y is also often used 
in BOY: On the use of the latter in the sing. see above 2, a, 
Note ” 

mon under (prop. what is beneath), in plur. with suff. 
“Ann, TANNA, opm, Onn (see ona above). 


§ 104. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. The conjunctions serve to connect words and sentences, 
and to express their relations to each other.—Such are 
a) Original pronouns, asthe demonstrative "> that, because, for. 
b) Original substantives, which afterwards became pronouns 
or adverbs e. g. “We (s. § 36), which serves partly as 
general expression of the idea of relation, partly as rela- 


ae pronoun (= qui, quae, quod); farther 5x (nothing) that . 


; 72 (perhaps literally turning off, from m3p) that not, 
ae (the Greek p7 prohibitivum) etc. Also substantives 
used adverbially with prepositions e. g. Dyva (in not-yet) 
before that (for which also nn). On the combination 
of two conjunctions to express complicated ideas (e. g 
sa"gx to this comes, that=yea more that) v. § 155, 2. 

c) Prepositions, which by the addition of the conjunctions 
“tx and "> are reduced to the idea of one conjunction; 
e.g. TW PP because (from 424 account of), prop. on ac- 
count that, wx InN after that, VWWR2 according as (VN 
and 3), "> apy and “WN apy (in consequence that) because. 
The preposition may still be employed in this manner, 
even when the conjunction is omitted, e. g. by (for dy 
we) although, Job 16, 17. 


So at least according to the logic of our language; it would however 
be more correct to say that instead of the intermediate "Wx the whole 


: 
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following sentence has one substantive idea, governed directly by the 
preposition. In like manner, all prepositions prefixed to the Infinitive 
may be rendered in English as conjunctions (§ 132, 2) with the 
finite verb. 


2. Even those little words which are no longer in use 
except as conjunctions, and which are in more or less of 
obscurity as to their formation, or original signification, may 
be considered throughout as remainders of original nouns, 
such as 58 (prop. will, choice, from myx to desire, comp. Prov. 
31, 4) or, like Lat. vel, ve, from velle; of doubtful origin 
are Dx when, also or (before the second member of a double 
question) 9x also and others. Even the only prefix con- 
junction (and) seems to have come from a stem meaning to 
add or join; comp. Davies’ Heb. Lex. under %}. 


NB. The pointing of the conjunction | is in many respects ana- 
logous to that of the prefixes 3, 2, 4, (§ 102, 2), but as a feeble letter 
it has some peculiarities:— oe 
a) Usually it has simple Sh*wé (}). 

b) Before words beginning with a guttural and a composite Sh®wd, it 
takes the vowel with which the Sh°wa is compounded (according to 
§ 28, 2), as bah and be thow wise, D335 and slaves, ™125 and force, 
dex and eat thou, “>r and sickness. But p> God, with 4 is con- 
tracted into DTN, "TPN etc. In cases like "x33 Job 4, 2 comp. 
§ 28, 2. 

c) Before words whose first consonant has simple Sh®wa (excepting the 
cases under d), Wdaw becomes the vowel w, as boda and to all, 
and even before a Chate’ph (under letters not guttural), as 3735 Gen. 
2, 12 (comp. § 10, 2, Rem. b). It is also sounded thus (yet with 
the exception of the cases under é) before its cognate labials 1, , 5; 
as 753. 

d) Before ° Waw takes Chirég, as in "1" and he was (for "77), accord- 
ing to § 24, 1, a); on the peculiar punctuation of 1 copulative before 
forms with initial Sh@wd from nx to be and 155 to live, as BY) 
Josh. 8, 4, T°h" Gen. 20, 7, comp. § 63, Rem. 5. 

e) Immediately before the tone-syllable, it often takes Qameés, like 3, 
>, d (§ 102, 2,¢), yet chiefly only at the end of a clause, e. g. 2 K, 
7, 4 (Diy mar, taht and 1279"), Ruth 8, 3 (mz0%), Ps. 10, 15 (94), 
2 Sam. 18, 26 (sd), 1 Sam. 9, 4 (785), Ez. 47, 9 ("F13); comp. also 
(with Tiphcha) Gen. 38, 13, 2 Sam. 16, 12. Regularly the 1 copulative 
stands with Qamés, when it serves to unite two nouns, which have 
the same generic idea, and thus in their combination present only 
one more comprehensive idea. It is also here however a condition that 
the ‘ shall stand immediately before the tone syllable, e. g. qa AA 
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Gen. 1, 2, M="S5 tis 8, 22 (see also examples above); nos) ant Ex. 
25,3; M5) MD so and so, 19) Ta Ps. 96, 7,10, D109 3555 Ps, 76,7; even 
mess ory" > Gon. 7, 13, 727) DTN 1K. 21, 10, Day y-ty Esth. 
1, 8 (at the end of the verse); also with 3 words as in MD) MMb) 4B 
Is, 24, 17. It is otherwise when the word stands in close connection 
with the following, e. g. MD I> Wry) Wx Ps. 87, 5. From the same 
rhythmical reason the } (not 4) stands with certain monosyllabic 
words, whose nature is to lean upon the following, as 1}, my), ND, 
03) and others, 


§ 105. 
INTERJECTIONS. 


1. Among the interjections there are (as in all other 
languages) some merely natural sounds, or as it were, vocal 
movements, called forth by some impression, or sensation, 
as FAN, ON ah! myn ho! aha! on hush! But “nm, NX woe! is 
an original noun and belongs therefore to No. 2. 

2. Others, however, were borrowed from other parts of 
speech, and became interjections only by use in animated 
discourse, as 77 or m2m behold! (prop. here); my lo! (prop. 
see, Imp. of Ax); MAA, plur. 12% (prop. give, Imp. of an) 
for come on! go to! (L. age, agite); nz (also 4b in Judg. 
19, 13), 15 (prop. go ye, Imp. of 7m) go to! come on? nD or 
far be it! (prop. ad profanum!), 2 (for "ya entreaty) I beseech, 
prithee! (for I pray thee), &) now! (cf. Ethiop. nad, prop. hither, 
but also come on!) a particle of incitement and entreaty 
(which is put after the expression it belongs to). 


1 AN, O35 and n> stand connected, in this form, also with the feminine 
and with the plural, which shows that they have quite assumed the nature of 
interjections. 

2 The particle 82 serves to express the most various shades of thought, 
which are exhibited in various places in the Syntax. A short statement must 
here suffice, 2 stands—a) after the Imp. in commanding as well as in en- 
treating (§ 130, 1);—d) after the Impf. in the first as well as in the third 
person (§ 127, 3, 6, and § 128, 1);—<) once after the Perf, (§ 126, 4 in foot 
Note);—d) after various paticles, as 8:7M:5 behold now, particularly with con- 
junctions, as NI7>N no! pray (ne queso), R2-DN if now, etzore, yf, with a 
courteous or modest hesitation.—In courteous discourse this particle is used in 
redundance, as in Gen. 18, 3, 19, 7, 8, OOO 7. 
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SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 


§ 106. 


EXPRESSION OF ADJECTIVES THROUGH SUBSTANTIVES,— 
THE ABSTRACT FOR THE CONCRETE. 


In the Hebrew language, there is a want of adjectives 
in proportion to the substantives, and some classes of ad- 
jectives, such as those of material’, are almost entirely want- 
ing. This deficiency is supplied by substantives, especially 
in the following ways:— 

1. The substantive expressing quality is placed in the 
genitive after the noun qualified. This is constantly the case 
_ in specifying the material, e. g. pod "b> vessels-of-silver silver 
vessels, YY PAN ark-of-wood—=nooden ark, like the Fr. des vases 
dor; in like manner DY Mimsy eternal possession Gen. 17, 8, 
pon (Na men-o/-number i. e. that can be numbered = fen 
men Gen. 34, 30, jm Ja precious stone Prov. 17, 8. So like- 
wise even in cases where the language had a corresponding 
adjective, e. g. DIPM a garments of holiness=the holy gar- 
ments Ex.29,29; for the use of the adjective wisp is restricted 


1 A few adjectives of this kind, in the form of passive participles, are 
tN (denom. from TTR) of cedar, win of copper. On the form DID as ex- 
pression of inherent qualities, v. § 50, 3, Rem. 2. 
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to the expression of certain combinations. Compare hence 
in the N. Test. 6 olxovéuos tH¢ adtxtag Luke 16, 8. Comp. 
Fr. Un homme de bien. 


Rem. 1. Less frequently the substantive which expresses a quality 
precedes and the other noun follows it in the genitive, as Tay “239 
the choice of thy valleys, i. e. thy chosen valleys Is. 22, 7 (comp. 17, 4), 
87, 24, Gen. 23, 6, Ex. 15, 4. This is the usual construction with the 
substantive >> totality used for the adj. all, whole (see § 111, 1). 

2. Instead of an adjective, which ought to stand as the predicate 
of a sentence, a substantive is sometimes employed; e. g. Gen. 1, 2, the 
earth was desolation and emptiness, Job 8, 4 let that day be darkness, 
Ps. 25, 10, 85, 6, 88, 19, 110, 3, Is. 5, 12, Job 28, 2, 26, 13; in a few ot 
these cases the periphrasis with the aid of a substantive was necessary, 
as there existed no corresponding adjective. But in all cases the idea 
of quality is more strongly expressed by a substantive than by an ad- 
jective or verb. The same may be said of the examples where the 
predicate has been expressed by a substantive with a preposition, as in 
Ps. 29, 4 the voice of the Lord is n>2 with power i. e. powerful. 


2. Especially, adjectival ideas, denoting the possession of 

a thing, quality or condition, and the like, are frequently 

expressed by circumlocution, viz. by substantives (like man, 

lord, son, daughter) with the genitive of the thing, attribute, 
etc., in the following manner:— 

a) WN man, e. g. DIT We (prop. man of words) eluguent man 

Ex. 4,10; mya tx (prop. man of knowledge) intelligent man Prov. 

24,5; Mon wx wrathfull man Prov. 15, 18.—b) >¥d master, owner, 

e. g. WY DPB hairy 2 K. 1, 8, niabnn dy the dreamer Gen. 87, 19.—e) 

j2 son and ma daughter, e.g. SAnyS valiant man 1 K. 1, 52; DP 

an oriental Gen. 29, 1; M7B-72 one year old Ex. 12, 5; niva-ja doomed 

to death=a child of death 1 Sam. 20, 31; d3*b2 ma worthless woman 


1 Sam. 1, 16; poet. also of a thing without life, as in Is. 5, 1 jatrya 


fat ground (of a fruitful hill); comp. md%>-}a Jonah 4, 10, 

A bolder construction, and merely poetic, is the use of the simple 
abstract in place of the concrete, as dba worthlessness for ’27;2 or 
‘atx worthless, like L. scelus for scelestissimus. Comp. § 83, Rem. 1. 

Rem. On the contrary, forms of adjectives or concretes, especially 
in the feminine, often take the abstract signification, as has been shown 
in § 84, 1, 3, 12, etc.; comp. § 107, 3, b. 

We here remark, also, that the poets employ certain epitheta 
ornantia alone instead of the substantive to which the attribute belongs; 
e. g. Ax the Strong, i. e. God; “max strong, i. e. the ox, in Jeremiah 
the horse, }15 majestic, august, for the prince (comp. X*w2 elatus, with 
the same signification) ; 23> white, i. e. the moon. So also V2 lurking 
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j. e. the lurker, for a lurking lion Gen. 4, 7. In Arabic this use of ad- 
jectives and participles for substantives is even far more common. 
-Comp. L. merum for vinum, bypn i. e. the sea in Odyss. 1, 97. 


§ 107. 
INDICATION OF THE GENDERS OF THE NOUNS. 


Whether the Hebrew regarded a substantive as feminine 
is known partly from its feminine termination in the singular 
(§ 80, 1, 2), and from the feminine ending of the plural (see 
_ however § 87, 4) and partly merely from its construction with 
a feminine predicate. On the indication or non-indication of 
the gender, and also on the peculiar Hebrew conception of 
genders, the following has to be noted in particular. 

1. The most natural use of it was the express indication 
of gender in cases where the physical sex of man or beast 
comes into consideration. Language shows, however, several 
gradations, according as this natural distinction is more or 
less prominent in the mind’s view. The former is principally 
the case— 

a) when the female is designated by an entirely distinct 

word, which, of course, requires no feminine-ending, as 

father, mother, in Heb. 38, BN; D8 ram, OT ewe; “an 
he-ass, INS she-ass ; 

when the female is indicated only by the addition of the 

feminine-ending, as mx brother, mins sister; Dy young 

- man, APY young woman; 7B ox, WB heifer; bay he-calf, 
meay she-caif; the gender is less emphatically distin- 
euished: — 

c) when the feminine gender is shown ont) by the con- 
struction (communia), like 6, 7 Bods, 6, % Tat, as pyar 
camel, masc. in Gen. 24, 63, but fem. in 32, 16; "pa mase. 
for male cattle in Ex. 21, 37, but fem. for female cattle in 
Job. 1, 14; 

d) when, ene regard to the natural distinction of the 

' sexes, only one form is employ red in the same gender to 
designate both (epicena), as in 6 Avxos, 1 XEAowv; e.g. 
snows 35 masc., a bear robbed of his gout ae Hos 13, 8 (yet 


ae 


b 
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it is construed as feminine in 2 K. 2, 24, Is. 11, 7); oxby 
masc., ox in Ps. 144, 14, where however the cow is in- 
tended. 


In cases under a, b, c, the more definite designations of the fem. 


gender, although existing in the language are often replaced by more 
general expressions which are used elsewhere only for the masculine, 
e.g. “iam as fem. for jimX 2 Sam. 19, 27, and Dox for mbex Ps. 42, 2. 
Compare in German Gemahl for Gemahlin ; on the other hand in Arabic, 
where the more ancient style avoids the feminine forms e. g. ba‘la 
mistress, ‘artisa bride, which become more and more common in later 
usage. On the other hand “32 boy, youth being employed also for n333 
in the Pentateuch, comes from the originally epicene use of 3). 


But if in Job 1, 19, Ruth 2, 21, n“32 is used for young people (of both * 


sexes) it is because the idea of the male sex, as the nobler one, pre- 
dominated and included at the same time, the female sex; comp. Arab. 
*abawani, the two fathers, i.e. parents. 

The same sparing use of the designation of sex appears also in 
other examples; viz. jiax m. artificer Prov. 8, 30 (where wisdom Moan 
f. is meant, like artifex omniwm natura in Plin. 2. 1); ma m. a dead 
body, spoken of the corpse of a woman Gen. 28, 4; pinbs for a 
goddess 1 K.11,5; comp. Eng. friend, teacher, also Lat. auctor, martyr. 

Among epicene nouns are found names of whole species of animals, 
which were regarded as masculine or feminine according as they 
appeared strong and powerful, or weak and timid; e. g. m. 323 dog, 
ant wolf; f. m7" dove, HON stork, M229 NB ostrich, N39 hare. 


2. The use of the feminine-ending for denoting the femi- 
nine gender, is most constant in the adjectives and participles. 
See § 87, 5. 


3. Besides objects properly feminine, there are others 
(nearly the same as those which in Greek and Latin are 
neuter) indicated in Hebrew by the feminine form viz.— 


a) Things without. life, for which the feminine, as the weaker, 
seemed to be the most suitable designation, as W722 side (of the body), 
thigh, 427" or M25 side (of a country), region, rear (of a dwelling); mya 
front or forehead, Mx. greave (from some resemblance), As in the 
two last examples, so the feminine is often used to transfer the signifi- 


cation of an animate object to a kindred inanimate object (especially 
of art). 


b) Hence abstract ideas, which decidedly prefer the feminine form, 
even when the masculine is also in use; as DE? MP2 vengeance, “1%, 


mary help (§ 84, 11, 12). Adjectives when used substantively in a neuter 
sense (like TO xaAdv), commonly take the fem. form, as M299 right in 
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Ps. 5, 10; M39 evil, ill-luck; so also in the plur. fem, mi>53 great things 
Ps, 12, 4; min>b2 (Part. Niph. wonderful thing). 


c) At times the feminine form is applied, when a dignity or office 
is designated, as M112> (prop. surnames, equally named) colleagues, M275 
princes (like our highnesses). Considered more closely, these feminine 
forms express really abstract ideas, which afterwards had been trans- 
ferred to concrete individual persons. Undoubtedly the same is the 
case with miax fathers (more exactly something like paternitas, indi- 
cating dignity). Of a somewhat different kind are cases like minp con- 
cionator (designation of King Solomon as the preaching wisdom) where 
the fem. ending serves in a manner to designate the so named persona- 
lity as being active in that particular direction; comp. 75d as a man’s 
name in Neh. 7, 57, Ezra 2, 55. These words are, however, agreeably 
to their signification construed with the masc. This use of words pre- 
vails more extensively in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Aramean, e.g. in Cha- 
lipha (fem. of chaliph, successor, representative). Compare in Lat. magi- 
stratus, Ger. Herrschaft (Eng. lordship) for Herr (Eng. lord), Obrigkett 
for Oberer; Majesty, Excellency, Ital. podesti’, ete. 


d) Collectives, as 178 wanderer, traveller, AMX caravan (prop. that 
which wanders for wanderers); >is (from masc. M15) a company of 
exiles; maviin Is. 12, 6, Mic. 1, 11, 12, prop. that which inhabits for in- 
habitants; M258 for enemies Mic. 7, 8, 10. So in Arabic often, Comp. 
the poetic sx ma for "¥ "2 sons (=inhabitants) of Tyre Ps, 45, 13, 
"ay Ma=—"29 23 my countrymen, Comp. 70 inntxdy and h trog for the 
cavalry, 7 xapnhos (Herodotus I. 80). 


e) But on the contrary the feminine, as the nomen unitatis in Arabic, 
now and then denotes an individual of a class, when the masculine is 
used of the whole class, e. g. "28 ships, fleet (1 K. 9, 26, comp. 2 Ch. 
8, 18), MN single ship (Jon. ], 3); “sv hair (collectively), masy a hair 
(see Judg. 20, 16, 1 Sam. 14, 45, Ps. 40, 13); =" song (mostly collective), 
marti a song, so also MINN a fig, N82 a blossom (besides the collective V2 
Gen. 40, 10), Hw a lily (besides 7wiw), m3 a brick Bz. 4, 1 (Arabic 
labina, also collect. Jabin), and other instances, although the difference 
is partly lost sight of in the Hebrew. 


4, Many words (besides certain names of objects properly’ 


feminine, No. 1, a—d in this section) are more or less re- 
garded as feminine, without having the appropriate ending, 
but taking the syntactical construction, as if feminine. They 
belong chiefly to the following classes: 


1 So MMB (=pasha) is fem. in form and inflection, but mas. in sense and 


construction,—T77r. 
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a) Names of countries and towns, contemplated as mothers}, or 
nurses (as it were), of the inhabitants e.g. "wx f. Assyria, DON f. Idu- 
mea, “X Tyre; so also the appellative nouns which denote country, 
city or any locality, or limited space, as V8 earth, land, ban the world, 
“9 city, FI and MINX way, 8M court, mav2 camp, DN the grave, "N32 
a well, BX north, ja%n south, ete.; at times even dpa (place) is fem., 
as in Gen, 18, 24 (referring to Sodom), and 2 Sam. 17, 12 in Kethibh 
(where the @*r? gives the masc.).2 

As names of people are commonly masculine, it often happens 


that the same word is used as masc. for the people, and as fem. for the | 


country; e. g. AN m. Jews Is. 8, 8, f. Judea Lam. 1, 3; poy m. Idu- 
means Num. 20, 20 and f. Idumea Ser. 49, 17. 

But names are also construed as fem., even when intended for the 
people, by a metaphorcial use (like the German die Tiirkei schliesst 
Frieden) Job 1, 15, 1 Sam. 17, 21, Is. '7, 2, 21, 2.3 

b) Many members and parts of the body in man or beast, and 9D 
hand, 223% finger, >3> foot, 373 knee, 9M> shoulder, 32 loin, piu leg, 
Hd eye, IS ear, vint arm, yd tongue, 52D wing, TTR horn, 78 tooth, jo 


womb, probably withreference to their subserviency as mere instruments‘; . 


and hence also words for inanimate instruments and utensils, as hal 
sword, M7 peg, jinx ark or chest (but also masc.), D bucket, w= bed, 
35 sandal, oiD cup, also j28 stone, and many others. 7 

c) Fem. too are the words for light, fire, and other powers of nature, 
as WY sun (also masc.), WN fire (Eth. ésat), “8 (light Job 86, 32 else- 
where ‘masc.), mad brightness, also mm wind and spirit, 83 breath and 
soul (both, but rarely, masc.), etc.® * 


1 Thus 58 in 2 Sam. 20, 19, and on Phoenician coins, stands for mother- 
city, pntpoToAts (comp. p.ATHP, mater), and by the same figure the inhabitants 
were called sons of the country, as sons of Zion Ps. 149, 2, sons of Babylon 
Ez. 28, 15 (like son of the house, son of the womb). 

2 As this word pipe is mase. everywhere else, so we find also in the 
others more or less fluctuation in the gender. 

3 This applies also to the poetical personification of nations, countries and 
cities as female beings e. g. Is, 47, 1, 50,1, 54, 1 seq., Ez. 16, 3, Lam. 1, 1. 
Therefore also }°X7M3, daa-n2 used for a city and its people (see above in 
No. 3, d), and the styling of a smaller place in dependence on a city as its 
daughter, as in Josh. 15, 45. 

4 The mase. gender also is found in these nouns in a few cases, as pint 
Is. 17, 5, PR Ex. 29, 27, 112 Zech. 4, 10, ied Ps. 22, 16. Only as mascu- 
line do we find 58 nose, MYA front, “NIX neck, m7 nape of the neck, 1B 
mouth, AP> heel, 324 tail. 

5 The particulars are to be found in the Lexicons. Some of these words 
have the feminine-ending, as nuns brass, mip bow (from the root WP), my 
time (for m3), and yet are now and then construed as masculine, from a 
misconception as to their origin, taking the M for a stem consonant. 


es 
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§ 108. 
OF THE PLURAL AND COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 


1. Besides the proper plural-endings (§ 87, 1, 2), the 
language employs some other means for the expression of 
plurality, viz.—q) certain words, with a collective signification, 
which have their corresponding nomina unitatis, i. e. nouns 
which designate an individual of the class, as “4 an ox, “3 
oxen, &. g. “pa MENT five oxen Ex. 21, 37, jXx small cattle, 
viz. sheep or goats (unha), mw a single head of the sheep or 
goats ;—b) the feminine-ending (§ 107, 3, @);—c) nouns which 
have the proper signification of the singular, but which are 
also used as collectives, e. g. D4x (never pl.) man, the human 
race, &°~% a man, for men, aN enemy for enemies, yy tree for 
trees. These words take the article, when all the individuals 
of the class are included (§ 109, 1). Comp. also § 108, 4, 
Rem. 1 on the special signification of the plural of certain 

- collectives. 

2. On the other hand, the terminations which properly 
express plurality are employed in the expression of other 
kindred ideas, so that the Hebrew at times uses plural forms 
where other languages employ the singular. The plural is 
thus used to denote: — 

a) Extension of space or time; hence the frequent use of it to 
express portions of space, regions or surfaces, their unity being con- 
sidered as the compound of an immense number of single particles or 
dots (comp. L. loca), 02 heavens (§ 88, Rem. 2), praia heights (of 
heaven) Job 16, 19, 55a water, OA" poet. for D> sea (as it were the vast 
surface of the sea), mips place at the feet, mtx2 place at the head; 
certain portions of the body, which are parts of its extension,’ as D723 
face (also surface, front in general), DUNS neck; spaces of time, as D*N 
life, n-7322 youth, -2p1 old age. These latter plurals, however, may 
perhaps be better explained as intensively expressing the qualities and 
conditions inhering in the idea of the stem, so that D°:pT expresses 
really the totality of the conditions of a ji. Such a comprehension 
into an abstract idea certainly takes place in cases like DY>Inz virginity, 
EAy"y perverseness, B22 childlessness, ms7330 blindness. Comp. the 
prepositions of space and time in ve form, § 103, 3. 


1 Comp. the same use of the plur. in td otépva, t& vOta, ta todynAa, 


precordia, cervices, fauces, 
18- 
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b) Might, power and greatness. These so-called plurales excellentiae — 
are analogous to the intensive plural treated in a); here the plural | 
serves first to form abstract nouns which express the fundamental idea, 
raised to a higher power (interiorly multiplied). Of this sort particularly 
is the plural (of FPR) DuTDN God. Even supposing that the use of this 
plural originated in a polytheistic view, in the language of the Old 
Testament it has become completely stripped of numerical multiplicity 
(so far at least as Elohim is used of one God) and retains only the con- 
ception of a being, who is in the highest degree an object of awe and 
reverence. So too a few times D°wIp the most Holy (God) Hos. 12, 1, 
Prov. 9, 10, 80, 3 (comp. Josh. 24, 19 and Aram. writes the Highest 
Dan. 7, 18), and B{=IM L. penates always in the plural (even when 
only one image is meant) 1 Sam. 19, 13, 16. Also most frequently 
psx=jion lord, e. g. MUP DN a severe lord Is, 19, 4, VDT WON the 
lord of the land Gen. 42, 30, 39, 20, specially with suff. of 2d and 3d 
person, as 7758 thy lord, 25x his lord (but "25% my lord, »z5% the 
Lord, God’s name, § 121, Rem, 4); so also bs3 master, with suff. often 
nova his master Is. 1, 3, msya her master. Comp. also n ws creator 
(always with suffix) Is. 22, 11, 54,5 (with Fr ES)) Ps, 149, 2, Job 85, 10.1 


Rem. 1. This use of the plural, according to letter 0, is very 
limited, and very seldom extends beyond the above words, which (ex- 
cept D°5[M) are used in the singular as well. On the construction 
of these plurals with adjectives, see § 112, 1, Rem. 3; with verbs, in 
§ 146, 2. 

2. The plurals under a are also limited in common prose to few 
words, but in the language of the poets and prophets they are some- 
what more frequent, e. g. n°DwM fenebree (used like our shades for 
dark places), D979) and B23 delights, nonvax faithfulness, and many 
others. 


3. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and 
this compound idea is to be expressed in the plural, it is 
done—a) most naturally by the plural form in the governing 
noun (§ 89,1), as 59h "23 valiant heroes (prop. heroes of valour) 
1Ch.7,2,9; so also in compounds, as "3"9""ja Benjaminite, plur. 


1 Somewhat similar is the use of we by kings when speaking of them- 
selves (comp. 1 Mac. 10, 19, 11, 31); but the plurals in the mouth of God 
(Gen. 1, 26, 11, 7, Is, 6, 8) are to be explained either as collectives (including 
the surrounding angels) or, and perhaps more justly, as plurals of reflection 
(self counsel). The Jewish grammarians call such a plural mina "a7 (pluralis 
virium or virtutum); the moderns call it plwralis excellentie or pluralis 
majestaticus. The use of the plural as a form of respectful address, as modern 
languages have it, is rather remote from the Hebrew usage. 
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"799 "22 1 Sam. 22. 7;—d) in both nouns, as pq 3 1 Ch. 
1, Ds pgbs “ma prison-houses Is. 42, 22, and-so py "2A sons 
of God (not sons of gods) Ps. 29,1; as 6) also in the governed 
noun only, as ax ma father’s house, family, miax ma families 
Num. 1, 2 foll., miaan ma the houses of the heights 2 K-17,,29, 
also /an "Ma in 23, 19, DM axy m3 their idol-houses 1 Sam. 31,9. 
As to this fomerle founoely overlooked by the grammarians, 
compare also Judg: 7, 25 (the head of Oreb and Zeeb for the 
heads). Here the two words, by which the compound idea is 
expressed, are treated just as a compound noun.! 


When a substantive with suffix is related to a plural, 
the singular form of the substantive is sufficient because the 
relation to plurality is sufficiently expressed by the suffix, 
as ab their mouth for their mouths Ps. 17, 10, apvan Ps. 144, 8, 
where we also can say their mouth, their right hand. 


4. To the modes of expressing plurality belongs also the 
repetition of a noun, with or without the conjunction. By 
this is chiefly indicated the whole, all, every, as av Diy day by 
day, every day, Bx tx every man, also tox ww Ps. 87, 5, 
pin om Est. 3, 4, 19 355 every generation Deut. 32, 7; else- 
where distributively, as W729 an alae each flock by itself Gen. 
32, 17, Num. 31, 4; also a multitude (in groups), even with 
ale plural fore 2K. 3, 16, moa3 mo4 ditches in abundance 
Joel 4, 14, Ex. 8, 10, also in constr. st. with a following 
genitive, as in Gen.14, 10 -an ne mina nothing but asphait- 
pits, Judg. 5, 22 ‘coer Mark. , 39, 40); finally (with the 
conjunction 4) diversity, of more ae one kind, just as 55 
signifies all and of every kind, e. g. jas) jay diverse (two) 
kinds of weights Deut. 25, 13, Prov. 20, 10; 35) 25 a double 
heart Ps. 12, 3, 1 Ch. 12, 33. 

Not here, but to rhetoric, belongs impassioned repetition of the same 
noun in exclamations (e. g. Jer. 22, 29, Lam. 1, 16, Ez, 21, 32; also of 
an adjective, Is. 6, 3), in aie. to give value, as it were, to its idea in 
all directions. 


1 All the three methods occur also in Syriac and Ethiopic. See Hoffmann, 
Gramm. Syriaca, p. 254; Ludolfi, Gram. Hthiopica, p. 139; Dillmann, Gram. d. 


Athiop. Spr., 8. 364. 
18* 
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Rem. 1. Coherent substances, materials, etc., are mostly regarded 
as a unity, and therefore occur almost exclusively in the singular, as 
ant gold, 505 silver, y2 wood, \75 wine (yet bra water is expressed by 
the plural, acc. to 2 a, but in Arabic it is singular). But when the 
word is used to express portions, separated from the totality, then of 
course the plur. is used, as B{DOD pieces of silver Gen. 42, 25, comp. 
verse 35; ars» ligna (timbers for building or sticks for burning) also 
pl. trees. So of grain, as Mum wheat (on the stalk), DM wheat (in the 
grain); the same, N73v and nin barley; 05 blood (as organic unity, 
therefore also the blood of sacrifices collected in a vessel) O10 spilled 
blood, revealing itself by a multitude of blood spots (Pluralis eatensivus); 
however, the use of the plural (e. g. Gen. 10, 4) seems to have been 
limited to express simply blood violently spilled and therefore signifies 
directly caedes or murder. 

2. In cases where the plural is regarded as poetic, the idea of 
plurality or extension is not excluded, e.g. Job 17, 1 the graves are my 
portion (that is the grave-yard, where many graves are together), comp. 
21, 32, 2 Chr. 16, 14, 

3. In some cases the plural designates an indefinite unity; as cer- 
tainly in Judges 12, 7: 3¥>, “493 in one of the cities of Gilead; probably 
also Gen. 8, 4; 18, 12; 19, 29. _ 


§ 109. 
USE OF THE ARTICLE. 


The article (H, 4, 4, § 35) was originally a demonstra- 
tive pronoun (as in other languages, e. g. the Romance, comp, 
6, y, T6 in Homer); yet its force is sa Satie at least in the 
language now Bere us, that it is used almost exclusively as 
a prefix to the noun. 

Rem. The stronger demonstrative force of ‘M (this) is still found 
in some connections, as DY (Li. hodie) this day, to-day (in Scotch the 
day), 25h this night, to-night, osm this time. To this demonstrative 
sense is to be referred in particular,—qa) the fact, that sometimes it 
stands for the relative before the verb, e. g. 1Nxain that are found 
1 Ch. 29, 17, 26, 28, Josh. 10, 24, Hzra 8, 25; likewise according to the 
view of the Massora Gen. 18, 21,°46, 27, Ruth 1, 22, 4, 3, Is. 51, 10, 
Job 2, 11; comp. also H53n _— “wx 1 Sam. 9, 24;—b) the case where 
it is een mostly before a participle, to connect and to point back 
to a subject noun, in order to make it again prominent, as in Ps,19, 10 
the laws of the Lord are truth .... ver. 11, n™vanin they, that are pre- 
cious: here the article has nearly the force of Mh abdtol. Comp. with 
this Ps, 104, 3 (three times), Is, 40, 22, 23, 46, 6, Gen. 49, 21, Job 5, 10, 
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41, 25, etc.; further before a participle with a verbal suffix in Ps. 18,33 
DH waned ban the God that girds me with strength; comp. ver. 48, 
Jer. 19, 13, Neh. 10, 38. The article is found with like emphasis before 
substantives in the absolute: Deut. 82, 4, Ps. 18, 51 (=he, the God 
whose, etc.). 

The article is used with a noun to define its application 
in nearly the same cases as in Greek, German and English, 
viz., only when a definite object, i. e. one previously mentioned, 
is the subject of discourse, e. g. Gen. 1, 3 God said, Let there 
be light (75x), ver.4 and God saw the light ("iNA-HN); 1K. 3, 24 
Bring me a sword (25%), and they brought the sword (2787), 
comp. Ee. 9, 15; or one regarded as already known, as Ton 
nisht} the king Solomon; or the only one of its kind, as tybn 
the sun, yun the earth. The article is not used when the 
object is thought of as something indefinite, general or yet 
unknown, e. g. (besides "ix and anh above) in Ec. 1, 12 Iwas 
king (27a) over Israel in Jerusalem. 

In poetry only, where the article is much less used than 
in prose, even the definite nouns (as above) may dispense 
with it, e. g. Joa for zbian Ps. 21, 2, pos for yuan Ps. 2, 2." 
In all the cases however where the 7 of the article is syn- 
copated after a prefix (§ 35, Rem. 2) the vowel required for 
the article is in poetry also usually placed after the prefix. 
Pee, 4-al. 

Special cases in which the article is usually employed 
are— 

1. When a generic word is used collectively to denote 
all the individuals belonging to it, as the righteous, the un- 
righteous Ec. 3, 17, the woman for the female sex Ke. 7, 26, 
the Canaanite Gen. 18, 7, 15, 19, 20, just as we say the Russian, 
the Turk; so among the Attics 6 Afyvatoc, 6 Lupaxdaroc. 

9. When a generic word is applied by way of eminence 
to a particular object and thus becomes a kind of proper 
name, like 6 Totwyty¢ (Homer), as jouw adversary, juwn the 
adversary, Satan; 523 lord, >y3n (prop. name of the idol) 
Baal; Dyn the (first) man, Adam; xm, DTENT 6 Ozds, the 


1 Certain old words, mostly used by the poets, stand always without the 
article, as Dinn, DING, dan, nsw, "30, “7, Ws PDN. 
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only, true God—=ninn (yet ore is often used thus without 
the article, because it approaches the nature of a proper 
name, § 110, 1). So too "man the river, 1. e. the Euphrates ; 
“22M the circuit, viz. of the Jordan. 

Hence it is used also with actual proper names of 
rivers, mountains, and of many towns, with reference to their 
original appellative signification (comp. the Hague, le Havre; 
also our names the Nore and the Nase=the nose i. e. the head- 
land), as "81% the Nile (prop. the stream), ji225m Lebanon 
(prop. the white, i. e. mountain), 31 the Jordan (prop. the 
descent, 1. e. rapid current). But its use in connection with 

names of towns is rare, comp. "74 the town 4i (prop. the 
ruins), My3gF lit. the hill, man the height etc. and in poetry is 
gencrally omitted. (Comp. '§ 110, 1). 

Rem. 1. If the Hebrew article ever stands for our indefinite article, 
it is because the Hebrews conceived and expressed many ideas definitely, 
which we are accustomed to put indefinitely. This is most common in 
the following cases:— 

a) In comparisons, where the compared object is not conceived of 
as individual but as generic (see above No. 1), e. g. white as the wool, 
as the snow, red as the scarlet Is. 1, 18, as the cattle Ps. 49, 15, he 
flings thee like the ball Is. 22, 18, the heavens are rolled up like the 
scroll Is. 34, 4, comp. Is, 10, 14, 24, 20, 27, 10, 28, 8, 58, 6, Ps. 88, 7, 
Judg. 14, 6,16, 9. Yet where the noun compared is already made defi- 
nite by an adjective, the article does not stand any more than when a 
genitive follows, e. g. |pD Is. 10, 14, but nw jip> 16, 2, Job 80, 14, 
comp. Ps. 1, 4 with Is. 29,5. Exceptions to the above usage are rare, 
as “iD4D Job 16, 14, AND 31, 18. 

b) In the names of’ Olisses or of materials which are generally known, 
e.g. the gold, the silver, the cattle, the water. Hence Gen. 18, 2 
Abraham was very rich in the cattle, the sier, and the gold (where 
other languages would omit the article). Comp. Gen. 41, 42, Ex, 81, 4, 
85, 32, Is. 1, 22. So tra pow to burn in the fire. 

c) Often also in the expression of abstract ideas (like td immxoy, 
la modestie), hence of physical and moral evils, as the blindness Gen. 
19, 11, the darkness Is. 60, 2, the falsehood Is. 29, 21. 

On these principles, it is easy to explain the use of the article in 
Special cases, as in "NN the lion 1 K. 20, 36 (comp. 1 Sam. 17, 34; 
Amos 8, 12 and toy hOxov in John 10, 12), Gen. 8, 7, 8, 14, 18, 2 Sam. 
15, 3. The frequent B19 "M55 does not stand simply as referring back 
to what has been related before (=the same day), but also directly for 


our one day (probably on the particular day in which it happened=a 
certain day) 2 K. 4, 18, Job 1, 6, 13. 
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2. The vocative also admits the article (as in Greek), and for the 
most part in those cases where it would usually stand; e.g. 2Sam.14,4 
Wren nsviin save, O King (in the Sept. sdsov, 6 Bacthebe, c@aoy, cf. 
yaipe, 6 Bacthede in John 19, 3), dns FBO swine O Joshua, the high 
priest Zech. 8, 8, 1 Sam. 24, 9. 


§ 110. 


The article is regularly omitted’ — 


1. Before the proper name of a person or a country (75, 
pyox7), and also of a people, when it coincides with the name 
of the founder of the race or the name of the country (xt, 
Dux). On the contrary, gentilic (p. 211) nouns admit it both 
in the sing. and plur., as py™aym the Hebrews 1 Sam. 13, 3, 
so220 the Canaanite (collect. § 109, 1). 


9. Before substantives, rendered definite by a following 
genitive or a suffix (§ 111, 1), which renders the use of the 
article unnecessary; e. g. D°>8 14 God's word, "AN my father. 

The exceptions, in which the article stands before the Nomen 
regens (constr. state) or before a noun combined with a suffix, are either 
only apparent and are removed by a right syntactical analysis or there 
may be reasonable doubt whether the Massoretic vocalization be correct. 
Generally are counted here: 

a) The cases, where it is alleged that the demonstrative force of 
the article should be rendered more prominent. This explanation seems 
admissible in 2 K. 28, 17, yet even there "3pT is not in constr. state, 
but must be explained: this grave is (the grave) of the man of God, 
therefore the same breviloquence (for ‘8 "3 737) as in examples 
below, letter c.— Also Ps. 128, 4 can be explained: Our soul is filled 
with such scorning (the scorning) of those that are at ease; comp. also 
Ez. 17, 15, Ezr. 8, 29, 2 Chr. 8, 16. Very doubtful are however: Josh. 
8, 33; thynn the (other) half of it (2), preceded by i"; Judges 16, 14, 
where sno apparently should be read 4777; 1 K. 14, 24 where 
the article which stands usually after 45 has been placed erroneously 
before nasin (comp. Jer. 25, 26); in 2 K.9, 4 the second “3im has been 


1 In these particulars (relating to the omission of the definite article, viz., 
before proper names, before nouns in construction with a genitive or with a 
possessive pronoun, and before predicates), the usage of our language corre- 
sponds to that of the Hebrew. The same is true of the Keltic tongues. In 
Greek it is quite otherwise, the article being freely used in: all these cases, 
except the last.—Tr. 2 
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caused by the preceding one; in 1 Chr. 15, 27 the text is evidently 
corrupt. Jer. 82, 12. M7 is epexegesis (not genitive) to the absolute 
“DOM-MX and in cases like 4nD/05 Is. 9,12 we have a verbal suffix, there- 
fore accusative. The articles in the following examples may perhaps 
be considered as syntactical impossibilities: “DONA Josh. 7, 21, 72730 
(perhaps a dittography of the Aaph), Lev. 27, 23, i9333 Micah 2, 12 
(evidently the i as copulative to be drawn to the following) amie? 
Prov. 16, 4. 

b) When the genitive is a proper name which does not admit the 
article (according to No. 1), as ’x-ma mayan the altar of Bethel 2K.28, 17, 
dyeoma dyn the God of Bethel Gen.81,13, “7X 25 the king of Assyria 
Is. 86,16 (but not in the parallel passage 2 K.18,31); comp. Gen. 24, 67, 
Jer. 48,32, Ezek. 47, 15 (comp. 48, 1); so also in the vocative, as in Maa 
powans O daughter of Jerusalem Lam. 2, 13. According to the first 
example (2 K. 28. 17) the Massora seems to have adopted everywhere 
the union of the article with the construct state. But here also it may 
perhaps be more correct to conceive the nouns with the article as 
absolutes, to which the genitive has been added in a loose connection, 
whilst, in reality, the nomen regens should be repeated without the 
article: e. g. Dx-ma (bX) DNS. This is certainly true of cases: 

c) When the connection between the noun and the following geni- 
tive is somewhat loose, so that the first forms a perfect idea by itself, 
while the second conveys only a supplemental qualification, relating 
chiefly to the material, as Dan jan the weight, the leaden one 
Zech. 4, 10, myinia mayan the altar of’ copper 2 K.16, 14. But in verse 
17 even the Massora seems to recognize such a relation of apposition 
(v.§ 113 and § 116,5) by vocalizing “par, the same in M725 FANT RB 
Josh. 8, 14. ‘ 2 


4. Before the predicate, which from its nature is inde- 
terminate, as in Gen. 29, 7 S143 Din Sip yet is the day great, 
1. e. it is yet high day 33, 13, 40, 18, 41, 26, Is. 5, 20 omesr 
1 3102 who call the good evil, Is. 66, 3. ae 

Yet there are cases where the nature of the predicate requires the 
article, as in Gen. 2,11 S205 x1 it is the encompassing, i.e. that which 
encompasses ; 45,12 "237 “B-"> that my mouth (is) the speaking=vt is 
my mouth that speaketh Gen. 42, 6, Ex. 9, 27. See another case where 
the article stands before the predicate in § 109, beginning, 


§ 111. 


1. When a compound idea, expressed by a noun in the 
constr. st. followed by another in the genitive (§ 106), is to 
be made definite, it is done by prefixing the article to the 
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second noun; as Mana tx man-of-war Josh. 17, 1, but wz: 
manmsan the men- of-war Num. 31, 49; apt 125 word-of- false- 
hood Prov. 29, 12, N32 135 the pr ee word Jer. 28, 9. 


Rem. 1. The article is sometimes put in the same way when only 
the genitive, and not the nomen regens, is definite, as MIwn neon a part 
of the field 2 Sam. 28, 11 (see on the contrary Josh. 24, 32, Gen. 83, 19), 
M2INT Us a husbandman (if not appositional, v. Delitzsch in loc.), Gen. 
9, 20 (comp. on the other hand Mw wir Gen. 25, 27). Yet in this case 
we usually find another construction chosen in order to avoid ambiguity, 
see § 115. 

2. This explains the use of the article after >5 (prop. totality, the 
whole). The article is used after it to express definitely all, whole (like 
F. tous les hommes, toute la ville), and is omitted when it is used in- 
definitely for of all kinds, any thing, or distributively for every (tout 
homme, & tout prix)'; e. g. DINN7>e all men, Y28N~>2 the whole earth, 
prop. the whole of men, the whole of earth; but jaX7 “b> stones of all 
kinds 1 Ch, 29, 2, "a37>z any thing Judg. 19, 19, pidoz in every day 
Ps.-7, 12. Yet also Snobs every living thing=all living Gen. 8, 20 (in 
the same way yo722, pis-bp, etc.). In regard to the (appositional) 
placing behind of >> and the absolute use of 5>4=the collective all, 
everybody, e. g. Gen. 16, 12, see Davies’ Hebr. Lex. 

3, Even compound proper names may be resolved again into two 
words, and then the second takes the article; e.g. "2% 77ja a Ben- 
Jaminite (§ 86, 5), "2va"I~\a the Benjaminite Judg. 8, 15, vanbn ma the 
Bethiehemite 1 Sam. 17, 58. 


2. When the substantive has the article, or (what is equi- 


valent) is made definite by a following genitive or a suffix, 
then the adjective belonging to it also (including the de- 
monstrative pronoun my, Nin, § 122, 1), takes the article; as 
msn soyn the great city Gen. 10, 12; sna Dipar that place 
28, 19; mpmnn Aw thy strong hand Done 3, oA: mm ny 
D990 the g great nork of God Deut. 11, 7. 


Not quite rare is the use of the article also— 

a) With the adjective alone, and it then serves to make the preceding 
noun definite, e. g. "ween oi day the sixth=the siath day Gen.1, 31 
(on the contrary "20 Di a second day 1, 8), 41, 26, 1 Sam. 19, 22, 
Is. '7, 20, Ps. 62, 4, 104, 18, Neh. 8, 6, 9, 85, Zech. 14, 10. On the other 
hand wp) Gen. 1, 21, 9,10 has already been defined by 55, When the 
adjective is properly a participle, the omission of the article is the 


1 What is here said of > applies also to its Greek equivalent, mas; e. g. 


Taca 1 TOAts the whole city ‘Mat. 8, 34) = VST">D, but ndoa mohts every 


city (Mat. 12, 25)="°37>3.— 1. 
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general rule as in Jer. 46, 16 M2'1 35h the sword that oppresses ; 
this omission is quite necessary in cases of inversion as Is. ll, 9. 
Rarely stands the article 
b) With the substantive alone, as in B{D9 DST the many nations in Ez. 
39, 27,2 Sam. 6, 3 (where perhaps the article before mwan has been drop- 
ped erroneously before 4). Somewhat more frequently the article is 
wanting with the pronouns Nin, HEX which are sufficiently definite 
of themselves, and for the same reason CEN with "1; as SIN M2452 
Gen. 19, 33, comp. 88, 21, 11 "i57 Ps. 12, 8, MR = 1 Sam. 2, 23, 
ae ae when the noun is made definite only’ by a suffix, as in 
MEN 129 1 K. 10, 8, comp. Ex. 10. 1, Josh. 2, 20, Ez, 48, 12, Ps. 
148, 10, Judg. 16, 5, 6, 15. Designedly indefinite is M4 HMa™ an evil 
report respecting thee Gen. 87, 2 (A255 ona5 would be their evil 
report), compare Num. 14, 37, 1 Sam. 2, 23; in Gen. 42, 19 IX OS7& 
means one of your brethren, Gen. 48, 14. 


§ 112. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE WITH THE ADJECTIVE. 


1. The adjective, which serves to qualify the substantive, 
stands after it, and agrees with it in gender and number (as 
dis, DN, Mp? Mwy). If the substantive is qualified by an inter- 
vening noun in the genitive (§ 114), then the adjective stands 
after tine noun, e. g. m3 ant mip» a great crown of gold 
Est. 8, 15.—On the setting of the article in this construction, 
see § 111, 2 

Rem. 1. The cases in which an adjective (according to the usual 
explanation, on account of special emphasis) seems to stand before its 
substantive are based almost entirely rather upon an appositional re- 

lation; comp. Is. 10, 30 mings m3 Oh! the wretch, Anathoth! 28, 12: 

re nina npusn thow disgr ‘aced one, virgin daughter of Zidon! 

in 28, 21 "3 and ma 333 are predicates placed before; 58, 11: “ay pyaz 

a righteous one, my servant, Ps.18,4 min RSpN deM0 The pr aised one I 

call, Jehovah. On the other hand Bw25 many, is sometimes placed before 

the substantive in the way of a numeral without any seeming intention 


to indicate appositional relation; comp. Ps. 32, 10, 89, 15, Neh. 9, 28 ~ 


(in Ps, 145, 7 25 is a governing substantive).— Rare and mostly poetic 
is the form of expression 0°38 "227 smooth ones of’ stones for smooth 
stones 1 Sam. 17, 40, Ez. ‘7, 24, Is. 85, 9, and with a collective noun 
instead of the plural, D538 sels. the poor of men=the poor-Is. 29, 19, 
Jer. 49, 20, Zech. 11, 7, Hos. 18, 2. Similar is the Lat. canwm degeneres. 
However in all these cases the adjective treated as nomen regens has 
a great stress and amounts almost to a superlative. 
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2. When substantives of the feminine gender take two adjectives, 
the feminine form sometimes appears only in the one which stands 
nearest the substantive; as 0931 N1392 N2N>a 1 Sam. 15, 9, ndSa nn 
Pin} 1 K. 19, 11, Ps. 68. 2. Comp. § 147, Rem. 1. 

3. In regard to number, it is first to be noticed, that the nouns in 
the dual take the adjectives or participles in the plural, as mi7a* pesny 
lofty eyes Prov. 6, 17, Ps. 18, 28, Job 4, 3, 4, Is. 85, 3. Comp. § 88, 1. 
Moreover, the constructio ad sensum is frequent; so that collectives are 
construed with the plural of the adjective or participle in 1 Sam. 18, 15, 
Is. 9,1, Jer. 28,4; but the pluralis majestatis (§ 108, 2, b) on the 
contrary with the singular, as pS DPN Ps. 7, 10, Is. 19, 4 (but with 
the plur. in 1 Sam, 17, 26). 

2. An adjective often has its meaning more nearly defined 
by a substantive, which then follows it in the genitive case, 
as "NP-mD beautiful of form Gen. 39,6, DBD "p> pure of hands 
Ps, 24, 4, tps vax sorrowful of spirit Is. 19, 10 (comp. L. 
integer vitae scelerisque purus; tristes animi). In the same 
manner are often construed the participles and-verbal ad- 
jectives, if they are not accompanied by the accusative (as 
the case belonging to their verb); see § 135. 


3. On the adjective as predicate of the sentence, see 
§§ 144—148. 


§ 113. 
APPOSITION. 


By this is meant the placing together of two substantives, 
so that one of them (commonly the second’) serves to limit 
or qualify the other, as M058 MeN a woman (who is) a widow 
1K. 7, 14, mona m7 @ damsel (who is) a virgin Deut. 22, 28, 
Max DVN words (which are) truth Prov. 6, 12, 22, 21, Job 
20, 29, 27, 13. On cases where the first of the two substantives 
(before a following constr. st.) has the form of the constr. st., 
see § 116, 5. Elsewhere, substantives which might be expected 
to be in apposition, stand also in a relation of subordination, 
€. g. DIN NIB @ wild ass of a man; comp. Prov. 15, 20, 21, 20. 


1 The first only in certain formulas, as 779 7272, nino etal like the 
Ger. der Konig David, Eng. the king David, where the arrangement 7229 33 
2 Sam, 18, 39, is of rare occurrence. 
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Also two adjectives may stand in apposition, in which case the 
first modifies the sense of the second, as miva> mind minna pale white 
spots Lev. 18, 39, in verse 19 Mea 278 1222 nwAa a white red (bright 


red) spot. 

See more on apposition in § 116, Rem. b, § 118, 38, § 120, 1, 2, 
§ 121, 3 
§ 114. 


OF THE GENITIVE, 


1. It has been shown above (in § 89), that the Hebrew 
regularly expresses the genitive-relation by making the noun 
in the genitive (nomen rectum) dependent upon, and closely 
connected with, the nomen regens in the constr. st. A genitive | 
is regularly dependent upon only one governing noun.’ The 
language avoids, also, letting a noun in the constr. st. be 
followed by several genitives connected by and (4), and pre- 
fers in that case to repeat the nomen regens; e. g. Gen. 24, 3° 
VINT ord) Dvawr by the God of the heavens and the God of 
the earth, Jer. 8,1. But there may be formed a chain of 
construct states by one governed noun becoming again the 
governing noun of a genitive depending on it. Even then the 
repetition of the constr. st. has indeed often been avoided by 
means of a circumlocution (see § 115), however comp. *70 2" 
“miax =m the days of the years of the life of my fathers Gen. 
47, 9 Vip 23 "7533 nwp~po% AND the residue of the number 
of the bows of the i of the sons of Kedar Is. oN Wes i 


In these examples (comp. also Is. 10, 12, Job 12, 24 and others) all 
the nouns except of course the last genitive are in the construct state. 
Yet we find also examples where a genitive in the midst of a chain 
stands in the absolute forming together with its governing noun a com- 
pound idea, from which (but principally from the governing noun) 
depends the following genitive. Thus, in Is. 28,1 5°5 saab ral D32W NB 


the fat valley (prop, valley of fatness) of the smitten of wine, 1 Ch; 9, 13; 
Ps. 68, 22. 


1 It would be quite unusual to say TIT M231 "23 the sons and daughters 
of David, which ought to be expressed by "7221 71 723 the sons of David 
and his daughters. But see Ez. 81, 16, Is, 11, 2 knowledge (of Jehovah) and 
fear of Jehovah (compare the Biblical Greek in Mat. 6, 33 thy Basthetay tod 
Neod nat thy Stxatocdyyy o9T05), 
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2. The governing noun may be followed not only by the 
so-called subjective genitive, indicating possessor, originator, 
etc., but also by the so-called objective genitive, e. g. Ez. 12,19 
maw on the wrong which the inhabitants did, but otherwise 
in Obad. verse 10 4°58 dM the wrong against thy brother’ 
(comp. Gen. 16, 5, >on the wrong done to me), Prov. 20, 2 
‘Joa ma the dread of a king, mim mx the fear of the Lord, 
pho npyr the cry concerning Sodom Gen. 18, 20, ~¥ yi the 
report about Tyre, PI’ SSW the spoil of (taken from) thy foes 
Deut. 20, 14; further, py 173 way of (i. e. to) the tree Gen. 
3, i Prov. 7, 27, Top 38, 20; o°m FIT way of (by) the sea 
ieG. 23, onty "Mat sacrifices of (pleasing to) God Ps. 51, 19, 
a neat an oath of (i.e. sworn by the name of) m7 1K. 2, 43, 


3. The genitive construction stands also frequently in 
place of apposition (§ 113), as me am: river of Kuphrates ; 
j222 72S etc. see more in § 116, 


Rem. 1. Between the noun in the constr. st. and the following geni- 
tive an insertion of a word seems to occur in Hos. 14, 3 (NwM after 
=>), 2Sam.1, 9 and Job 27, 3 (Td after ~)2). In truth, however, in all 
these three examples the construct state has been abolished by hy- 
pallage (for,->> 719 etc.) and therefore 2 Sam. 1, 9 may for instance be 
explained thus: for as a totality my soul is still in me=my whole soul. 


2. As the genitive always gives a closer definition of the noun stand- 
ing in the construct state, proper nouns cannot really stand in stat. 
constr. because by nature they are already defined. Combinations in 
which nevertheless proper nouns stand in constr. st. are based on bre- 
viloquence which suppresses the appellative idea contained in the proper 
noun. So especially with geographical names, as in BYTwD NX Ur (city) 
of the Chaldees Gen. 11, 28, 0°92 DIN Aram (the region) of the two rivers 
= Mesopotamia; so also MiNax TI" Jehovah of hosts for MRAx “PN 9 
Jehovah the God of hosts (2 Sam. 5, 10 et al.) comp. § 116, Rem. 


1 In Latin the genitive is similarly used after injuria (Ces. B. Gall. I, 
30), metus (like metus hostiwm, metus Pompeii), spes, and other words. Comp. 
Aul. Gell. 9, 12. In-Greek compare edvora tH glrwy, mists tod Oeod, 
‘éyos tod ctavpod 1 Cor. 1, 18. 
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§ 115 
EXPRESSION OF THE GENITIVE BY CIRCUMLOCUTION. 


Besides the indication of the genitive-relation by. the 
construct state (see in § 89, and § 114), there are certain 
periphrastic expressions, chiefly by means of the preposition 
5, which among others denotes the idea of belonging to, and 


this corresponds to the genitive relation. Accordingly, we 
find — 


1, > “tx, used principally for the genitive of possession, as jNXA 
aNd “wx Gen. 29, 9, 47, 4 the flock of her father (prop. the flock which 
to her father belong ged); and also where there would be several successive 
genitives (to avoid the repetition of the constr. st., but see § 114, 1), as 
DINwe “we Dw har the chief of the herdsmen a Saul 1 Sam. 21, 8, 
migbwyb “wx DYMO ww the song of songs of Solomon Cant. 1, 1 (an 
obvious effort to retain the usual juxtaposition of the two woud ai) 
mim) 2 Sam. 2, 8, 1 Chron. 11, 10 and for reasons given § 114, Note, 
Gen. 40, 5. (Hence came the Rabbinic sign of the genitive bei=b 2) 
comp. Cant. 1, 6, 8, 7; in Aramaic, the simple relative "5 or J serves as 
sign of the genitive.) 


2. > (without "t8x), which also denotes the genitive of belonging to 
and of possession. as dinw> pM the scouts of Saul 1 Sam. 14, 16. 
This is used particularly, — a) when the governing (of first) noun is 
expressly regarded as indefinite, e.g. "> 42 a son of Jesse 1 Sam.16, 18 
(whereas "W"~j2 signifies the son of Jesse), whey Syd jd a priest of the 
most high God Gen. 14, 18, 41, 12, "sw Brtay “23 two servants of 
Shimei 1 K. 2, 39, 15> Sax a rieid of David (was Hiram) 1 K. 5, 15, 
sib “aT a eh of David (i. e. belonging to him as the author), and 
eliptically 7H "Tp of David Ps, 11, 1, 14, 1; cases like “War sito (e. g Ps. 
24, 1) cannot be considered eis as an hypallage, but 2 is an epexe- 
gesis to the generic word, omitted before “7. Altogether the intro- 
duction of the author, poet, etc. by the so-called > auctoris is also 
customary in the other Semitic dialects, especially in the Arabic.— 
b) when several genitives depend on one substantive, e. g. TWH ny Den 


1 Philologically considered, the Gascon says no less correctly la fille a 
Mr. N., than the written language la fille de —; the former expresses the 
idea of belonging, the latter that of descent. The Arabians distinguish a two- 
fold genitive, viz. one which has the force of 5, and one which has that of 
y2. We have the latter conception of this relation in the de of modern 
languages, that are derived from the Latin (the Romance languages). In Greek 
we may compare the so-called cyijya Kohopdytoy, e. g. 1 xegadt] TH dv pdzw 
for tod avOpmrov (see Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 88). 
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rab the portion of the field of Boaz Ruth 2,5, 2K.5,9, Dvatt 735 “BD 
Synivn rab2> the book of the chronicles of the kings of Israel 1 K. 15, 31, 

Syn 123 miva> miaxt "Wat Josh. 19, 51, where the sets of more 
closely-connected nouns which form one conception (chronicles, kings 
of Israel, heads of families, etc.) are joined by means of the constr. state, 
while the > stands between the sets to indicate a looser connection 
(yet comp. § 114, 1);—e¢) after specifications of number, e. g. nsawa 
SIF pin mms) on the seven and twentieth day of the month Gen. 
8, 14, 7, 11. 


§ 116. 
FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 


The construct state, so far as it serves to put one noun 
in close connection with the following word or combination 
of words is, in the flow of speech, used not only for the 
genitive-relation, but also— 

1) Before prepositions, particularly in the more elevated 
style, and oftenest when the governing word is a participle, 
e. g. before 2, as YEP2 mmaw the joy in the harvest Is. 9, 2 
(v. also verse 1), 5, 11, 19, 8, Ps. 2, 12; before 5, as My? TDN 
on the north of the city Josh. 8, 13, 2) 93nk& Is. 56, 10, 30, 
18, Ez. 1, 27, Ps. 58, 5, Lam. 2, 18, Job 18, 2, 24, 5; before 
bx Is. 14,19; before ya, as 2272 sdyax weaned from milk Is. 
28, 9; before by in Judg. 5, 10; before the Nota Accus. Jer. 
33, 22. 

2) Before the relative pronoun (or more correctly in geni- 
tive relation with the whole phrase introduced by “1x, see 
No. 3), e. g. TR Dp the place where—Gen. 39, 20, 40, 3, 
Ley. 4, 24, 33, 2 Sam. 15, 21, 1 K. 21, 19, Jer. 22, 12. 

3) Before relative clauses with the "tx understood, e. g. 
ayaa Ray the castle where David pitched his tent Is, 29, 1, 
bx 9 ND ops the place of him who knows not God Job 18, 21, 
29, 2,1 Sam. 25, 15, Ps. 90, 15. Comp. § 123, 3, Rem. 1. 

4) Rarely even before Waw copul., as N93) M277 Is. 33, 6, 
35, 2, 51, 21, Ez. 26, 10. 

5) In appositions (viz., as far as an actual genitive- 
relation does not take place, as in § 114, 3), e.g. 1 Sam. 28, 7 
six mova mts a woman, mistress of a soothsaying spirit (comp. 
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Tasicxn eyovca Tvedua TVMwvos Acts 16, 16; so also in 
wrx ma nena virgin daughter of Zion Is. 37, 22, comp. 19, 11; 
23, 12,-Gen. 14, 10; Deut. 33, 19, 2 Sam. 20, 19, 2 K. 10, 6, 
17, 13 OeriJer.14, 17, 46, 9, Ps. 78, 9. 

Partly at least those places may also be explained in the following 
manner. There exists a real genitival relation, but the first constr. state 
has been left in suspense, in consequence of the insertion of a permu- 
tation in its place; elsewhere (Ps. 68, 34, Job 20, 17) probably there 
takes place a direct leaning on the following construct state. 

6) Also in other cases of closer connection in the ex- 
pression; thus, at times (even with small distinctives) we 
have 4mx one for tnx 2 Sam. 17, 22, Zech. 11, 7, Gen. 48, 22, 
Is. 27, 12. Compare besides the constr. st. in the numerals 
from sleren to nineteen (§ 97, 2). 

Rem. When in the above cases the absolute st. could in general 
stand quite as well as the construct, there are yet other constructions 
where the constr. st. might be expected rather than the absolute. 
Thus, for example— 
ad) In geographical names like M29 Mra Dax Abel Béth-Ma‘“cha? (i. e. 

‘Abel of Beth-Ma?®cha, to distinguish it from other places called Abel). 
Comp, on the contrary, § 114, Rem. 2. 

b) In some other cases, seemingly, where the connection is not close 
enough for the genitive-relation, so that the second noun must rather 
be considered as in apposition (§ 118) to the first. Here belongs Ps. 
60, 5 my a 775 not wine of reeling, but rather wine that causes 
reeling, Ez. 47,4 pr572a pv water up to the knees; Is. 80, 20 yrs pa 
water of een ie. water in affliction (in prison), Comp. 1 K. 
22, 27, Is, 8, 24 and the thorough explanation of this specially Se- 
mitic locution by Fleischer in the treatise: ,,Ueber einige Arten der 
Nominalapposition im Arab. (Berichte itber die Verhandl. der kgl. 
sachs. Gesellsch. der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 1862, S. 10 ff.), 

¢) In the expression Mina mnbs God hosts, elliptical for “TDN oom >N 
nixaz God (the God) ‘of hosts, DIN having here the value of a 
proper noun; so also the same ellipsis in minax m7 (comp. § 114, 3, 
Rem. 2). 


§ 117. 
INDICATION OF THE OTHER CASES. 


1, Since the Hebrew language has lost the living use of 
case-endings (§ 90), we must inquire what substitutes it 


' So in English, Bedford Street, Covent-garden, for near Covent-garden, 
But in Latin the genitive is used in such cases, as Augusta Vindelicorwm. 
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adopted for expressing the various case-relations of nouns in 
a sentence. The nominative is always to be known (as gener- 
ally in English and always in Welsh) only from the syntacti- 
cal construction. So also the vocative, which is really identical 
with it. On the modes of expressing the genitive, see §§ 114—116. 
Of the other cases for which the Indo-germanic languages have 
either throughout (as the Sanscrit) or at least in part, spe- 
cial forms of inflection, the dative is periphrastically indicated 
by > (to), the ablative by ja (from, out of), the locative and 
instrumental mostly by 3 (in, at, by); but the Shemite regarded 
the nouns dependent on these prepositions as genitives, be- 
cause the particles were themselves originally nouns; and in 
Arabic they have also the genitive-ending. Comp. § 101, 1. 

On the use of the dative particle 5, so far as it serves to 
express also our genitive, see § 115, 1, 2. 

2. The accusative, when expressing direction or motion to 
a place, has still frequently its ending n— (§ 90, 2). Else it 
is, like the nominative, to be known only from the structure 
of the sentence. Yet we may often know it by the “my or mx 
(before suffixes also m& or mix), put before it, which, how- 
ever, is used only when the noun in the accusative is made 
definite by the article, the construct state, a suffix, or other- 
wise (Gen. 6, 2, 2 Sam. 13, 17, 18, 18), or is a proper name. 
Such is the usage in prose, but not so much in poetry; e. g- 
Gen. 1, 1 pom mx) Dvadn my (on the contrary, oats ys 
Gen. 2, 4), 2, 24, 6, 102 


1 Just as the Lat. preposition ad in the Romance tongues (Ital. a, before 
vowels ad, French 4, Span. @) and to in Eng. are used to indicate periphrastic- 
ally the dative. 

2 TX or MIN (this form prob. used only before the so-called light suffixes, 
§ 103, 1, Rem, 1), “MX (without the accent in close connection with the follow- 
ing word) and M& (with a tone-long @), Phoenician MX (prob. zyath, the Punic 
also pronounce yth), Arab. before suff. 7yy@, Aram. ydth, yath, was originally 
a substantive, which signified essence, substance, self (like the Syr. M3, Do, 
comp. Heb. mix a sign), but in construction with a following noun or suffix it stands 
for the pronoun épse, adt6¢ (comp. asimilar usage in § 124, Rem. 3). But in common 
use it has so little stress, that it only points out a definite object. Its force is here 
as feeble as that of the oblique cases at00, abdtw, adtéy; cpsd, epsum; Germ, des- 


selben, demselven, denselben; and the Hebrew Dau MN prop. abtoy Tov odpavéy 
19 
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Rem. The cases are rare in which MX stands before an indefinite 
noun, but more are found in the loftier style, where the article also may 
be omitted before a noun that is definite according to the sense (§ 109), 
as Prov. 18, 21 D{pA-MY, Is. 50, 4, Job 18, 25, Ezek. 48, 10; very few 
occur in prose, like 1 Sam. 24, 6 (where, however, the noun is made 
definite by the context), Ex. 2,1 where perhaps the. proper name 
(Jokhébed) has been dropped after “Ms. 


§ 118. 
USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 


The accusative is employed—1) as the object of the tran- 
sitive verbs (§ 138); but serves also—2) for what are rather 
adverbial expressions, where it is no longer governed im- 
mediately by the verb. 

The second of these usages is undoubtedly derived from the first, 
and to this still belong several constructions in which the accusative 
is commonly supposed to be used adverbially (§ 138, 1, Rem. 3). But_ 
we are not therefore authorised at all to reject the adverbial use of the 
accusative. 

Accordingly, the accusative is employed— 

1. In designations of place (accusativus loci) ; a) im answer 
to the question whither? after verbs of motion, as NWO Nx 
‘let us go out into the field 1 Sam. 20, 11, twn no5b for to 
go to Tarshish 2 Ch. 20, 36, Ps. 134, 2, Ex. 4, 9;'—b) in 


(comp.adtihy Xpvontba IL. i.143) zt, the heaven, is not stronger than tov OUpavov.— 
That TS may denote also the nominative, is from its original signification (see 
above) not of itself inconceivable, and it seems to occur so in Hag. 2,17, Dan. 
9, 13 (hardly however Eccl. 4, 3). Elsewhere (1 Sam. 17, 34 and with the 
bear) the preposition M8 with is rather meant, and in Josh, 22,17, Neh. 9, 32 
(both times after an idéa of want) as well as 2 Sam. 11, 25, it may be con- 
sidered as a loosely governed accusative, which it certainly indicates when 
connected with the passive (comp. 2 K. 18, 30) see § 143, 1, a.—The accusa- 
tive actually precedes in Ez. 85, 10; 44, 3 (in both cases MN has the sense 
of the Lat. quod attinet ad).—In Ez. 47, 17, 19 (comp. 48, 7) M8 stands for 
PN} and ought rather to be so emended in the text; comp. ver. 20; but the 
LXX already, which only in v.18 have tadta, know hardly any other reading 
than M8, and this, therefore, in all these cases has to be considered as Nota 
accus., dependent on some word which must be supplied, as. ecce (UXX 48, 7: 
Empaxac) 47, 17 ff. perhaps as much as: there hast thou. 

1 So in the Greek, but only poetically, Il. i, 317 «vison & ovpavoy txey; 
Lat. rus ire, Romam profectus est, and generally so in Sanskrit. 
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‘answer to the question where? after verbs of rest, as #7ax ma 
in the house of thy father Gen. 38, My p1855,50,). os Nat nmnp 
in the door of the tent Gen. 18, 1. Then phases with reference 
to space and measure, in answer to the question how far? 
Gen. 7, 20 the water rose fifteen cubits. 

In the cases a and J, especially the first, the accusative-ending 5— 
is often appended, on which see § 90,2. The first relation may also be 
expressed by DR (as it commonly is with reference to persons), and the 
second by 3; but we are by no means to suppose that, where these 
particles are omitted, they must be supplied. 

2. In designations of time ;—a) in answer to the question 
when? as pirm the day i. e. on the day, then; or on this day, 
to-day or by day (=n); IND at evening (=279>); M2 by 
night; Dx at noon Ps. 91,6; D-YY WEP MoM at the beginn- 
ing of barley harvest 2 Sam. 21, 2 (Kthibh):—b) in answer to 
the question how long? mow AIwY OMW twelve years (long) 
Gen. 14, 4; n> nww six days (long) Ex. 20, 9; pati for 
eternal ages 1 K. 8, 13; also with the article and mx in Deut. 
9, 25 mdb payaqy mxy pi mwas my the 40 days and the 
40 nights (long). 


3. In other adverbial expressions, where we say in regard 
or respect to, etc. as Job 41, 7 in the manner of a closed seal, 
Gen. 41, 40 yan Sau NOD py only in respect to the throne 
will I be greater than thou (accus. of measure) ; 2 Sam. 21, 20 
four and twenty 780% in number (comp. tpsic aptOudy); Fb 
i, > le brought burnt-offerings =) “pod according to the number 
of them all; 1 K. 22, 13 Sms np with one mouth i. e. with one 
voice (acc. of instrument); comp. Zeph. 3, 9 they served God 
STN pow with one shoulder i. e. with one mind; Job 24, 7 py 
naked (ace. of condition) thy lodge. With a following geni- 
tive, wet mxv7 for fear of thorns (accus. of cause) Is. 7, 25. 
Here belong also cases like RO=T: tra the double in money 
Gen. 43, 15, pva> BTW two years’ time Gen. 41, 1; on the 
other ‘ae py mes an ephah of barley Ruth 2, 17 may 


rather be taken as a case of apposition (§ 113). 
Similar cases of a more free use of the accusative in connection 
with verbs are explained in § 138 and § 139. By the same process, 
carried still farther, many substantives have come to be distinctly 


recognised as adverbs (§ 100, 2, b). 
19* 
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Rem. Similar reference to place, time, etc., may be denoted by a 
noun when it is connected with 5 (as, according to, after the manner 
of), this prefix being originally a substantive, comp. the Lat. instar. 
Thus,—a) of place; D739> as in their pasture Is. 5, 17, 28, 21; wa3> iad 
as in attire Job 88, 14; DISMD as in a dream Is. 29, 7, comp. 28, 15;— 
b) of time, especially in the forms pina as the eee in the day ty 
9, 3, Hos. 2,5; a"D as in the days of—, Hos. 2, 17, . 9, 12, 10, Amos 
9, 11, Is, 51, 9;—¢) with another peice as in Is. 1, 25 I will purge 
away thy dross "32 as with lye; Job 28, 5 Wx i> ao the manner of 
fire=as by fire; ja82 after the manner of the stone, i. e. as into stone 
(the water is gathered in freezing) Job 88, 30; 29, 23 “waD as for the 
rain (they waited for me). 

Rarely a preposition is used after such a 3, e. g. MIUNIID Is. 1, 26, 
1 Sam. 14, 14, 

In all the above cited cases the > must be considered as an adverbial 
accusative; however a substantive ‘with > may, by virtue of the sub- 
stantive signification of the latter stand either for the accusative or for 
the nominative relation, 


§ 119. 
HOW TO EXPRESS THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE.1 


1. The comparative is expressed by the adjective followed 
by the particle 7 (a) from prefixed to the word with which 
the comparison is made, e. g. 1 Sam. 9, 2 pym-d30 mds taller 
than (lit. tail in distinction from) all the people, Judg. 14, 18 
wate pina sweeter than honey; so also after verbs, espace 
those denoting an attribute, as oym-d29 may) and he was 
taller than all the people 1 Sam. 10, 93; naa-b3%9 por any 
he loved Joseph more than all his faite) sons Gen. Sina, Job 
An. 7, 6. 

Upon the same signification of a (referring originally to space 
indicating the starting point, and a separation from something) is 


1 There exists in Arabic a special form of the adjective for the compara- 
tive and superlative, which would be like DURR. Perhaps of this origin are 
WIR cruel, ATSN deceptive (of a drying up brook), and its opposite jM°& (contr. 
from ’aithan) constant, perennial. However these forms are also used without 
any perceptible-emphasis and might, at most pass for isolated remainders of 
a former comparative and superlative formation, in the same way as the Lat. 
comparative disappears in the Italian, and still more in French, and its place 
is supplied by circumlocution (with pi, plus). 
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based also its use in expressions like 2 "M2 Job 7, 15, ya jim pre- 
eminence over Hc. 2, 13; comp. Deut. 14, 2, which the Hebrew conceived 
as a separating from, inarking out. (Compare the Latin ablative with 
the comparative, also the etymology of the Latin words eximius, 
egregius, and in Homer 2x nmayvtwv pddtota Il. iv. 96, and simply éx 
macéwy xviii. 431). Hence the signification more Gap connects itself 
with the fundamental signification out from. 


The adjective upon which 7% logically depends must some- 
times, by virtue of a pregnant use of the jy, be supplied 
from the connection, e. g. Is. 10, 10 nbwiina pmb on their idols 
are more numerous (mightier) than those in Jerusalem, Micah 
7, 4 m>;0m (sharper) than a thornhedge, Job 11, 17 pny 
clearer than noon. 

The correlative comparatives, such as greater, less, are 
expressed simply by great, little, Gen. 1, 16. 


2, The several modes of expressing the superlative, amount 
all to this, that, in all of them the positive form, by means 
of the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive, is made to 
designate an individual as preeminently the possessor of the 
quality expressed (comp. Fr, /e plus grand); e.g. 1 Sam. 9, 21 
(MapEn), 17, 14 and David was yop_R the small (one), ise. the 
smallest, and the three great (ones), i. e. the greatest, etc., Gen. 
42, 13, Jon. 3, 5, Dsap 391 Bd45R from the greatest among 
them. (lit. their great one), even unto the least among them (lit. 
their little one), 2 Ch. 21,17 322 iup the youngest of his sons; 
prob. also Gen. 9, 24. 

Rem. ‘To the periphrasis of the superlative belongs also the con- 
necting of a noun with the following partitive genitive of the same 
word in the plural as: D*wIp WIP the holiest of all, prop. holiness of 
holinesses; nr-"wi “Ww the song of songs (the choicest song i. e. the 
Canticles). Comp. Gen. 9, 25 (the lowest servant) Num, 8, 32 the same 
with a participle Jer. 6, 28 and with the gen. sing. Hos. 10, 15. So 
sometimes an adjective combined with a partitive genitive has a super- 
lative signification; comp. Judges 5, 29, 1 Sam. 9, 21, Job 30, 6 (=in 
the most frightful valleys) 41, 22. Oomp. § 112, 1, Rem. 1.—Finally 
belongs here the placing together of two substantives, being related 
either etymologically, or at least by sound, as Ez, 6, 14; 38, 29, Nah. 
2, 11, Zeph. 1, 15, Job 80, 3. 
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§ 120. 
SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 


1. The numerals from 2 to 10 (originally abstract sub- 
stantives, § 97, 1), may be connected with substantives in 
three different ways. They may stand either,—a) in the 
constr. st. before the substantive (the object numbered being 
accordingly in the genitive), nya mwsw three days, prop. triad 
of days, D*W2NT "20 the two men; or—b) i in the absol. st. before it 
(the thing numbered being then considered as in apposition), 
ma Aww three sons (prop. a@ triad viz. sons), DWN DSW two 
MeN ; or—c) in the absol. st. after it, as in apposition with 
the object numbered e. g. wibw mina three daughters 1 Ch. 
25, 5; the latter especially in the later books, because the 
substantive conception of the numeral yielded more and more 
_ to the adjective. 

Accordingly, the constructions 28 Mya (Gen. 17, 17) and A2W nN 
(25, 7, 17) hundred years, are equally common. 

2. The numerals from 2 to 10 are joined, with very few 
exceptions (e. g. 2 K. 22, 1) with the plural. But the tens 
(from 20 to 90) when they precede the substantive, are gener- 
ally joined with the singular (in the accusative), and when 
they follow it in apposition, they take the plural, e. g. Judg. 
Nl, 33 sy Dy twenty cities; on the contrary, D™wY NniaE 
twenty cubits 2 Ch. 3, 3, seq. The plural may be used in the 
first case (Ex. 36, 24, 25), but the singular never occurs in 
the second case, which is altogether rarer. 

Rem. The numerals from 11 to 19 are generally joined to the 
singular form (in the accusative) only with certain substantives, which 
there is frequent occasion to number, as D4" day, M2W year, WX man, 
uw tribe, also “Pa collective cattle, ete. (comp. our four year old, a 
thousand man strong); e e. g. DIY “yy MYBAN prop. fourteen day Ex. 12, 6 
(comp. however Deut. 1, "23, Josh. 4, 2). With this exception, they 
are joined to the plural; and then, especially in the later books they 
stand after the substantive (Num. '7, 87, 1 Ch. 4, 27, 25, 5). 

3. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21 or 62) 
take the object numbered either after them in the singular 
(in the accusative), as MIO Dew Aw two and sixty years 
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Gen. 5, 20 (according to No. 2, m2 having special reference 
to the preceding fens); or before them in the plural, as especi- 
ally in the later books (Dan. 9, 26); or the object is repeated, 
with the units in the plural (acc. to No. 1), with the tens 
(ace. to No. 2) and hundreds in the singular, as in Gen. 12, 4 
mre myst ow wen seventy-five years, Gen. 23, 1 mw m9 
pw yao) mod owe) one hundred and twenty-seven years; 
comp. Gen. 5,6. ; 


4, The ordinals beyond 10 have no, peculiar forms, but 
are expressed by those of the cardinals, which then stand 
either before the object numbered, or after it, ash wy APIA 
on the seventeenth day Gen. 7, 11; Mw OVaINA in the 40th 
year Deut. 1, 3, 2 K. 25, 27 with the repetition of mzw in a 
compound number, 1 K. 6, 1, or yay oey mia in the year 
twenty-seven 1 K. 16, 10. In the latter case, the word mow is 
likewise frequently repeated, as in Gent .7; 1; 2 Kol3sto 
In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are 
used frequently also instead of the ordinals even for the 
numbers from 1 to 10, e. g. DAW Mowa in the year two, mows 
wibw in the year three 1 K. 15, 25, 2 K. 18, 1 won> newna on 
the ninth of the month, wn SRD on the first of the month 
Ley. 23, 32, Gen. 8, 13. 


Rem. 1. The numerals take the article when they stand without 
immediate connection with the thing numbered, referring back to a 
preceding substantive, as mujbuin the three 1 Ch. 11, 20, 21 comp. 25, 19 
the twelve; (with the tens) Gen. 18, 29, 31, 32. Such a case as naw 
parm the seven days (Judg. 14, 17) is to be explained on the principle 
stated in § 111, 1. t . 

2. Certain substantives employed in designations of weight, mea- 
sure, or of time, are commonly omitted after numerals; e. g. Gen. 20, 
16 HOD Hs « thousand (shekels) of silver; so also before 3M} gold 1 K. 
10, 16; Ruth 8, 15 pwyy ww sia (Ephah) of barley ; 1 Sam. 17,17 nrwy 


ons ten (Joaves) of bread. Thus 81 is omitted in Gen. 8, 5, and Wan 


in 8, 13.—The number of cubits is often stated thus, N282 ON a 

hundred cubits, prop. a hundred by the cubit Ex. 27, 18. 

5, Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the 
cardinals, as mS psd two by two Gen. 7, 9, 15. Comp. 
ww ww six by six 2 Sam. 21, 20 or periphrastically by 
following >, “Im Deut. 1, 23, comp. Is. 6, 2 (7NN> after the 
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repetition of the words six wings). One time, once, is expressed 
by nN Deb (prop. @ tread), comp. DYBN this time, AyD two 
times, twice, OMNYH Ww thrice (also md91 widw three times 
Num. 22, 32). The same may be denoted also by merely the 
fem. forms of the cardinals, as MnN once, DA tice, gat 
seven times, comp. also mmxa once Num. 10, 4. The ordinals 
too are employed in the same way, as m>w second time Gen. 
22, 15, Jer. 13, 3. Comp. L. tertium consul. 


CHAPTER II. 
SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUN. 


§ 121. 
USE OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 


1. When a personal pronoun is the subject of a sentence, 
like a noun in the same position, it does not require for its 
union with the predicate a distinct word for the copula (§ 144), 
e.g. ANT 723N J (am) the seer 1 Sam. 9, 19, ssmax or2D honest 
(are) we Gen. 42, 11, mmx Dan upright (wast) thou Ez. 28, 15, 
Dr DANY > that naked they (were) Gen. 3, 7, x1M TMs DM 
one dream it (is) Gen. 41, 26. 


2. The pronoun of the third person frequently serves to 
connect subject and predicate, and is then a sort of substitute 
for the copula; to speak more exactly: the predicate is joined 
in the form of an independant nominal sentence (§ 144, a), 
e. g. Gen. 41, 26 the seven cows nm Dw yaw seven years 
(are) they, Ec. 5, 18 3m mindy nna mt this a gift of God 
it (is). Sometimes such a pronoun in the third person refers 
to a subject which is of the first or second person, e. g. Deut. 
32, 39: see now NIM "28D that I, I (am) he; Ps. 102, 28 (thou 
art the same); 1 Chron. 21, 17; comp. the French: c’est mot, 
c'est vous. Of a different kind however are cases like: MAN 
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5319 Nin thou art my king Ps. 44, 5, where xin at the same 
time points to the predicate and makes it prominent (prop. 
thou art he, my king); comp. Is. 43, 25, Neh. 9, 6, 7, and in 
Aram. Ezr. 5, 11. 

3. To the general rule (§ 33, 1), that the separate pro- 
nouns are in the nominative and the suffixes in the oblique 
cases, there is but one seeming exception, viz. when the per- 
sonal pronoun in an oblique case is to be repeated for the 
sake of emphasis (me, me; thy, thy), it is expressed the second 
time by the separate form of the same person. But this 
stands by no means in the oblique case, but is to be con- 
sidered as the subject of an independent phrase, whose pre- 
dicate may be completed from the connection. Thus to 
strengthen the accusative suffix of the verb, Gen. 27, 34 
"38 D3 "2592 bless me, even me, really: also I want to be blest, 
comp. Zech. 7, 4, Prov. 22, 19; and even by placing the 
separate pronoun before, Gen. 49, 8; more frequently to 
strengthen the genitive suffix of the noun, e.g. Wm¥ ba WATS 
1 K. 21, 19 thy blood, yea thine (prop. sanguinem tut, utique 
tui), Num. 14, 32, 1 Sam. 20, 42, Ez. 34, 11, Prov. 23, 15, 
Ps. 9, 7. In the same way the separate pronoun may 
strengthen a suffix which is governed by a preposition (1. e. 
standing in the genitive, according to § 101, 1), as Hag. 1, 4 
mmx p2> for you, you, 1 Sam. 25, 24 "2x "2 in me, me, 1 Sam. 
19, 23 21m Da m9 also on him; 2 Chr. 35, 21 mime F759 Nd not 
against thee. On the same principle is to be explained Gen. 
4, 26 wim og nw to Seth, even to him, (not 42-03) Gen. 10, 21. 

4, The suffix to the verb is properly always in the accusa- 
tive (§ 33, 2, a, § 57), and is the most common form of ex- 
pressing the accusative of the pronoun governed by a verb 
(see however Rem. below). In certain cases, however, it is 
used through an almost inaccurate brevity of expression for 
the dative, as Zech. 7, 5 *:maxm did ye fast for me? i. e. to 
my advantage, for "> mex; Job 31, 18 ax> "7572 he (the 
fatherless) grew up to me as to a father, Is. 44, 21, Ez. 29, 3, 


comp. verse 9. 
Rem. The accusative of the pronoun must be indicated by Ms 
(§ 117, 2),—a@) when the pronoun, for the sake of emphasis, precedes 
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the verb, as “man monk thee had I killed Num. 22, 33;—b) when the 
verb has two pronouns in the accusative, only one of which can be a 


might sivaiey: that he might not ‘smite) 15, 13. 


5. The suffix to nouns, which are properly Wot NX (§ 33, 
2, b) and supply the place of possessive pronouns’, express, 
like nouns in the genitive (§ 114, 2), not only the subject but 
also the object; e. g. 70M my wrong (i. e. done to me) Jer. 
51, 35, Gen. 16, 5, Job 20, 29, 23, 14 and 34, 6, ‘nyt? his fear 
(i. e. caused by him) Ex. 20, 20. 


6. When one noun in the constr. st. is so connected with 
another in the genitive, as together to express periphrastically 
an adjective by means of the second substantive (§ 106, 1) 
then the suffix which really refers to this complex idea is 
appended to the second of the two nouns (compare the ana- 
logous position of the article, § 111, 1), e.g. Ps. 2, 6 "4p 1m 
the mount of my holiness, 1. e. my holy mount, TOP sy the 
city of thy holiness (i. e. thy holy city) Dan. 9, 24, jpo> 72°58 
his silver idols Is. 2, 20, 31, 7, 58 “yx Ais firm steps Job 18, 7 


Only seeming exceptions are constructions like Ma} 727772 in Ez. 

16, 27 thy conduct, (thy) lewdness, or thy conduct in lewdness (M71 being 
in apposition or in adverbial accusative), Ps. 35, 19 “pu “a8 my enemies 
for a falsehood i. e. without real cause ("PY adverb. acc., cf. DIT "kw 
in parallel clause). Comp. Ps. 71, 7, 2 Sam. 22, 33, Peawi 23, 29. , 
. Rem. 1. Through a certain inaccuracy, which probably passed 
from the colloquial language to that of books, masculine pronouns are 
sometimes used in reference to feminine substantives, Gen. 31, 9; 82, 
16 ; 41, 23, Exod. 1, 21; Amos 4, 1 (comp. in regard to the mase, as the 
more common gender, § 107, 1, Rem.). 

2. The accusative of the pronoun, as object of the verb, is often 
omitted, where it can be easily supplied from the context, specially the 
accusative it, after verbs of saying as 73° and he told (it) Gen. 9, 225~ 
but also after other verbs, e. g. Gen. 38,17 till thow send (at), 24, 12 let 
(it) meet me. 


1 The possessive pronoun may be expressed by circumlocution, after the 
manner of the Aramean, as in Ruth 2, 21 "> “WR DDI the youths who (are) to 
me, i. e. my servants; especially after a substantive, which is followed by another 
in the genitive, as in 1 Sam. 17, 40 (comp. the analogous circumlocution for 
the genitive, § 115).—In this case there is sometimes a pleonastic use of the 
suffix, as nioouiby inva prop. his palanquin, Solomon’s, Cant. 8, 7, comp. 1. 6. 
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3. There is, on the contrary, a redundancy of expression, when 
the noun, for which the pronoun stands, is itself employed in apposition 
after it, e. g. Ex. 2, 6 she saw him, the child, 1 Sam. 21, 14, Proy. 5, 22. 
’ Similar are the cases in which, to a nominal suffix is joined its cor- 
responding substantive (with or without the article) as an explaining 
permutative, e. g. Ez. 10, 3 word iNaa when he went in, the man, Is. 
17, 6, Prov. 18, 4; 14, 13. So also Gen. 2, 19 m2m wns... %> to them, 
the living creatures; and with repetition of the preposition Josh, 1, 2. 
Of another kind are the cases where the permutative with its own 
suffix is, in a certain way, a correction to the preceding suffix, e. g. 
Is, 29, 23: when he, or rather, his children see; comp. Ps. 88, 12, perhaps 
also Job 29, 3. 

4. In some instances the force of the nominal suffix or possessive 
pronoun has become so weak, that it has almost ceased to be felt; e.g. 
"25% my Lord (prop. my lords, see § 108, 2, 6), namely in addressing 
God (Gen, 15, 2, 18, 3, Ps. 85, 23), but then without regard to the pro- 
nominal suffix, the Lord, meaning God! (always with Qamés to distin- 
guish it from “24% my Lord, yet never,—on account of its original signi- 
fication, —with the article), A similar rigidity of the suffix signification 
is seen in 19° (prop. his or its conjunctions=he, it together), e. g. py->D 
wan: Ex. 19, i then even after the first person, without regard to the 
suffix, as 13M5 434s 1 K. 8, 18, comp. Is, 41, 1, after the second person 
in Is. 45,20. Thus we find in 1 K. 22, 28, Mic. 1, 2 hear, ye nations 
nip; and sometimes even by placing nbD before, Job 17, 10. 


§ 122. 
OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The personal pronoun of the third person x10, fem. NM, 
plur. 72h, fem. m5 (L. is, ea, id or ille etc.; m1, e@, ea or 
illi etc.) is also used as a demonstrative pronoun. In con- 
nection with a definite substantive it has then (by virtue of 
its adjectival use, § 111, 2) regularly the article (see ex- 
ceptions § 111, 2, 0), “IAT wxn that man, SIT pina in that 
day (on the other hand: "235 81M this is the word, which etc. 
Gen. 41, 28).—x1n stands sometimes almost enclitic, to 
emphasize the interrogative pronoun (like ny No. 2, Rem.) 
e. g. mr win wm who indeed is this king of glory? Ps. 24, 10. 


1 See Gesenit Thesaurus Lingue Hebrew, p. 329. Comp. the Pheenician 
name of the idol Adonis ("25%), also the French Monsieur, Monseigneur, Notre 
Dame, Eng. Our Lady (the virgin Mary). 
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The demonstrative N17 is to be distinguished from 3; for mi=66e, 
L. hic, always points to a (fresh) person or thing present, but Nin= 
adtdc, is, ille, gxetvog indicates (like the article, § 109) a person or 
thing already mentioned or known. The distinction is clearly seen in 
Judges 7, 4, of whom I say to thee, ,,this (1) shall go with thee“, that 
one (81) shall go with thee; and of whomsoever I say to thee, ,,this (51) 
shall not go with thee“, that one (81m) shall not go. Hence M37 BINT — 
this day, means the day in which any one speaks or writes (Gen. 26, 
33), but xn pitn (that day) means the day or time, of which the 
historian has just made mention (Gen. 15, 18, 26, 32), or the prophet 
just predicted (Is. 5, 30, 7, 18. 20), and goes on to relate or to predict. 


2. The demonstrative my (also %, it) occurs in poetical 
speech, also (st even habitually) for the relative "wx, as in 
English that for which; e. g. Prov. 23, 22 hearken to thy father 
W129 My that begat thee; Ps. 104, 8 to the place om>d mIO> TT 
which (prop. this which) thou hast appointed for them. my may 
in such a case be still more nearly defined by a following 
pronominal suffix (like "Wx, § 123, 1); e. g. Ps. 74, 2 Mount 
Zion \2 M23 Ht in which thou dwellst (prop. this thou dmellest 
in it. Comp. Luther’s da du auf wohnest); for the plural, Job 
19, 19. 

The Aram. "5, 3, which corresponds in sound to mt is always 
relative. 

Mm is used adverbially,—a) in reference to place, there, Ps. 104, 25 
pn my the sea there; m1 M2 see there!—b) in reference to time, for 
now, as DYasD ni now (already) twice Gen. 27, 36, Zech. 7, 3 or ony 
by this time; c) to emphasize words of interrogation of all kinds 
e. g. O12 Job 38, 2: who darkeneth there...., mI7M (also MXIT 
Gen. 12, 18) what there?, Gen. 27, 20 how is it that? (Judges 18, 24); 
nym? why then? ; comp. also Gen. 27, 21 5Y MARR whether thou be my 
son Esau or not. (Analogous to the mt “2 etc. is the enclitic use of 
nam in quisnam; comp. likewise quis tandem). 


3. The interrogative 4 who? is used in reference to per- 
sons (male or female Cant. 3, 6), to a singular or to a plural, 
as OMS "2 who are ye Josh. 9, 8, md8 1 Gen. 33,5, Num. 
22,9 (for which, however,’ ay "9 is also used in Ex, 10, 8), 
Heo in reference to things, yet ‘only when the idea of persons 
is implied, e. g. naw "9 who are the Shechemites? Judg. 9, 28, 
13, 17; comp. Gen. 33, 8, and already bolder, with the repe- 
tition ce a personally used 4 1 Sam. 18, 18, 2 Sam. 7, 18.— 
“9 may also stand in the genitive, as AS 0 a whose daughter 
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art thou? Gen. 24, 23, 1 Sam. 17, 55, 56, 58, %% 725 whose 
word? Jer. 44, 28, 1 Sam. 12, 3; in the accusative, as 27M 
whom? 1 Sam. 28, 11, Is. 6, 8; and with prepositions, as 23 
I K. 20, 14; %5 Gen. 32, 18, "a “Iny 1 Sam. 24, 15.—nx, 
“10, Ta what? stands as nominative and as accusative (see 
examples in § 37), as genitive (Jer. 8, 9), with prep. e. g. 
maby upon what? Job 38, 6; Mansy till when? Ps. 74, 9.— 
Both a and m9 stand in a airect and in an indirect question 
(according to the Ind.-Germ. logic of the language, for acc. 
to the Semitic that distinction does not exist) and at times 
also as indefinite pronouns whoever and whatever (Lat. quis- 
quis, quodcunque or quicquam), as in Judg. 7, 3, 2 Sam. 18, 12, 
"a placed after whoever it be; likewise m9= anything else 
Job 13, 13, 2 Sam. 18, 22. 23, comp. m9 423 Num. 23, 3 
whatever. For the neuter quidquam, anything whatever, the 
language has besides the word mawn. 


§ 123. 
RELATIVE PRONOUN AND RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


1. The indeclinable wx’ often serves merely as a sign of 
relation, i.e. to give a relative sense to adverbs or pronouns; 
e. g. DY there, DU— DN where; MAD thither, TAat—rON 
whither ; ne" thence, pena— — ON whence. In the same manner, 
the Hebrew mostly forms the oblique cases of the relative pro- 
noun, who, which, viz.— 

Dative, 3> to him, > “x to whom; ond, 42 to them, 
pr> vtx, 7m Tx to whom. 

Accusative, ink, mins him, her; ine NUN, FIN TWX whom. 

With prepositions, 12 in him or in it, 3 TN wherein, 33700 
from him or from it, 1330 VOX wherefrom. 


1 "WX is probably a substantive (comp. Arab. ’atar, Aram, “ON trace, 
place; according to others it is really a demonstrative, or a composition from 
several pronominal roots. Comp. Sperling ,,Die Nota relationis im Hebraischen“ 
Lpz. 1876), but at present it serves as Nota relationis, or (as sometimes also 
it, 7 § 122, 2) directly a relative pronoun, often even including the demonstra- 
tive (v. No. 2). By virtue of its original sign character (as simple nota re- 
lationts) “WN may relate to persons as well as to things. 


‘ 
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Genitive, ‘ribs WX whose language Deut. 28, 49. 

The accusative whom (Lat. quem, quam) may, however, be 
expressed by 1x alone, as in Gen. 2, 2. 

Rem. 1. The Hebrew is able in this way, to give a relative sense 
to the pronoun of the first and second persons in the oblique cases; 
e. & Gen. 45, 4 "rs “wR, Num. 22, 30 sby “ux, Is. 41, 8 Jacob “UN 
spatna (thou) whom I have chosen, Hos. 14, 4. In the nom. of the Ist 
and 2nd persons, this is admissible also in German, e. g. der ich, der du, 
die wir, where der stands for welcher, and (like the Heb. "Wx) receives 
its definite sense from the following pronoun. 

2. The word “8x is commonly separated by ‘one or more words, 
from the pronoun or adverb to which it gives a relative sense, as “We 
pu mn where was Gen. 18, 3. Only seldom are they written closely 
together, as in Deut. 19, 17, 2 Ch. 6, 11. 

2. The pronoun “x often includes the demonstrative 
which in our construction precedes the Eels as who for he 
who or as qui in Lat. stands for is qui; e. g. Num. 22, 6 “xh 
sm and (he) whom thou cursest, Is. 52, 15 wae X> Te (that) 
which they have not heard. This is almost always the case 
where a preposition stands before 7x, the preposition being 
then construed with the supplied pronoun, and the relative 
taking the case which is required by the following part of 
the sentence; e. g. 1txd (Lat. ei qui, que, quod, or et quem, 
quam, etc., and iis qui, que, que, etc.) to him who, or to them 
who; “UN. from him who, from those who or which; “WNE prop. 
according to that which; but also according to the circum- 
stance that, hence: as just as (as conjunction before the verb 
at the head of comparative clauses, § 155, 2, h); NNN him, 
her who, that which, or those who,. comp. finally, cases like 
a) | in the hand of him, whom (thou hatest), Ez. 23, 28. 

To the relative sense lying in “WN sometimes the idea of place or 
time is also to be supplied; as “WES in (that place) where ; WwN2 from 
(that time) when. On “WN as conj. y. 155, I, e. 

3. In all the cases treated under No. 1 and 2 the rela- 
tive can be expressed also, without "wx by a simple addition 
(subordination) of the relative clause (comp. the English, 


1 Very rare are the examples in which a preposition is connected immediately 
with WW as a relative pronoun, viz. TX BY Gen. 31, 32 (Sept. map’ w) 
for a> WWE with whom (44, 9, 10); “WN Is. 47; 12, for D7 D WRN in which 
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the friend I met, the book I told you of). This omission (most 
frequent in poetry) takes place, when the "tx would stand, — 


a) As a pronoun in the nominative or accusative; e.g. Gen. 


15, 13 amd 8b prsa in a land (which belongs) not to them, 
Ps. 7, 16 59p9 mwa 5bs and he falls into the pit (which) 
he makes, Gen. 39, 4 io-wir-d> all (which) was i. e. belonged 
to him (comp. vs. 5, where “Wy is inserted), Hc. 10, 5 
(comp. 6, 1, where with the same words "tx is employed), 
Job 31, 12.1 i 


b) As a sign of relation, e. g. Ps. 32, 2 happy the man, ¥> 


Ty bam Sim to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, 
Job 3, 3, Ex. 18, 20, Is. 41, 2. 3, Ps. 49, 14. Frequently 
in specifications of time, when it would mean when, 2 Ch. 
29,27 nbivm dmin nya at the time (when) the sacrifice began, 
Jer. 36, 2 ASN NET Diva from the day (when) J spoke to 
thee, Ps. 4, 8 339 Hw O27 My in the time (when) their 
corn and their new wine are abundant, Ps. 49, 6, 56, 10 
NIpS Dba in the day (when) J call, in v. 4 NPR DY the 
day (when) J fear, Ex. 6, 28 mm) 135 niva in the day 
(when) the Lord spoke; Ps. 18, 1; with the utmost brevity 
in Is. 51, 1 look to the rock amaxnm (from which) ye were 
hewn. 


_ ¢) Also as including the antecedent personal or demonstra- 


tive pronoun (No. 2); e. g. Is. 41, 24 O32 "73" mavin an 
abomination (is) he who chooses you, Job 30, 13 (they) to 
whom there is no helper, Job 24,19 Sheol (snatches away) 
axum (those who) sin, comp. v. 9. The pronoun thus 
omitted may include the idea of place or time, as 1 Ch. 


15, 12 tb ontinzr x to (the place which) J have prepared 


for it (comp. however Ex, 23, 20); Job 38, 19. 

Rem. 1. The substantive governing such a simply subordinate rela- 
tive clause may, as with “WN (No. 2 at the end) stand in the constr. 
st. so that the relative clause stands virtually in the genitive e. g. Ex. 


1 The Arabic omits the relative when the substantive to which it refers is 


indefinite, as above; but inserts it when the substantive is definite. In the 
latter case, the Hebrew commonly inserts it in prose (see Jer. 28, 29, Ex. 


14, 


13); though it is sometimes omitted (Ex. 18, 20), especially in poetry (Ps. 


18, 3, 49, 13, 21, Deut, 82, 17, Job 8, 3). 
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4,13 nbn ma by the hand (of him whom) thou wilt send, Hos. 1, 2 
nina5 bn the beginning (of that which) God spoke, Ps. 81, 6 m=v 
“Apt Nd the speech (of one whom) .I knew not 65, 5, Job 29, 16, Lam. 
1, 14, Jer. 48, 36. Comp. § 116, 3, 

2. Relative clauses.are joined on also-by means of the copula (, 
é. g. Job 29, 12 the orphan % “19 Nd and he that hath no helper, if it 
ought not to be translated: and the thus helper-less orphan; comp. 
IPSec oe. 


§ 124. 


HOW TO EXPRESS THOSE PRONOUNS FOR WHICH THE HEBREW 
TONGUE HAD NO PROPER FORMS. 


1. The reflexive pronoun, se, sibi, myself, thyself, him- 
self, etc., is expressed, 

a) by the conjugations Niph al and Hithpd‘é'l, see § 51, 2, 
§ 54, 3; 

b) by the pronominal suffix of the 3d pers. (specially after 
prepositions),’ e. g. Judg. 3, 16 anh amy ib wy and 
Ehud made for him (himself) a sword, Gen. 22, 3 Abraham 
took two of his servants ix with him i.e. with himself, Gen. 
8, 9 (12N), 33, 17, 1 Sam. 1, 24 she took him up may with 
her, for with herself; Jer. 7,19 onix themselves, Ez. 34, 2, 
8, 10; also apparently pleonastic as a so-called Dativus 
ethicus Job 12, 11; 18, 1.—In the like manner is the 
pronoun suus, sua, suum expressed by the pronominal 
suffix of the 3d pers. with the noun, since ‘ono signifies 
either equus suus (prop. sui, genit.) or equus ejus; 

c) partly by suffixes, "mix, Aix, poise (comp. under b above). 
partly by circumlocution with substantives, especially 
tps, e. g. "WE? MN Nd I know not myself (prop. my soul) 
fob 9, 21, Jer. 37, 9; mapa within herself (prop. in her 
inner par t) Gen. 18, 12. Comp. Rem. 3. 

As 3p in the last example, so also wp? is nowhere (not even Is, 
46, 2 pup: themselves) a merely idle circumlocution, but points towards 
the mental substratum of the personality, which is affected by the 


actions, thoughts, etc. springing from it. The Arabic, in a similar 
manner, expresses the idea self by soul, spirit, and so the Sanskrit 


1 So also often in Luther’s Bible, where chm, chr, stand for sich, and in 
the English Bible, where him, her stand for himself, herself. 
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(atman); the Arabic also by eye; the Rabbinic by DYY, v. below Rem. 3 
D4 bone, 913 body; the Ethiop. and Amharic by UN5 head the Eg epee 
by ‘mouth, hand, etc. Comp. middle High German min ie, din lip. 

2. Thepersonal or demonstrative pronoun is generally in- 
cluded (comp. § 123, 2) in “x in all the cases, both singular 
and plural. The use of the interrogative ma with a similar 
sense is based on a further weakening of the indefinite use of 
ma (§ 122, 3 at the end) and is already more like the Aramaic, 
as oT that which Kc. 1, 9, 3, 15 (Syr. JN). 

Rem. 1. Hach, every one, with reference to a person, (and even to 
animals Gen. 15, 10) is expressed by wx a man Gen. 42, 25, Num. 17, 
17, sometimes repeated WX Win Ex. 86, 4, WN" Wer Ps, 87, 5; with 
reference either to persons or things, by bb (§ 1115 1); by eepetion of 
the substantive as "P52 “pas every morning ; also by the plural DP Pap 
every morning Ps. 78, 14, Job 7, 18 (with so-called > distributive). 

2. Any one, some one, is expressed by Ux Ex. 16, 29, Cant. 8, 7; 
and by =38 Ley. 1, 2; anything, something (especially in connection 

* with a negation) by “25, “257>> without the article, Gen, 18, 14; Lev. 

5, 2; Num. 81, 23; after a negative Gen. 19, 8; Eccl. 8,5; comp. I3I-AN 

Num. 20, 19=nothing. Comp. also § 122, 3. 

3. Self is expressed (besides the way in No. 1, ¢, above), in reference 
to persons or things, by 815, 8°77, as 855 "25% the Tow he, i. e. the Lord 
himself Is, "7, 14, may pa the Jews themselves Est. 9, 1.—The same 

“is NAO, NT with the article; e.g. NIT wero Job 1, 1 the same man, 

R77 mya at the same time (but this signifies also that man, at that 

time, comp. § 122, 1). In reference to things the noun bx prop. bone, 

body: (in this case fig. for essence, substance) is also employed as a 

periphrasis for the pronoun; e. g. M35 pitg Dyas on the self-same day 

Gen. 7, 13, Josh. 10, 27, Ez. 24, 2, Ex. 24, 10 prawn bud as the very 

heavens, “7am bys "a in his very prosperity (i. e. in the midst of his 

prosperity) Job 21, 23. 

4. The one— the other (alter—alter) is expressed by repeating ny 
(is. 6, 3) or TON (2 Sam. 14, 6, cf. 1 Sam. 14, 10), or by Bx one with 
MN his brother or with imi his friend; and where the feminine is 
required, by MWR woman with MMINN her sister or AmAY > her friend; 
both the masc. and fem. forms are used also with reference to inanimate 
things. See the Lex. under these words. The same form is used to 
express one another, as Gen. 18, 11 and they separated nx dyn WN 
the one from the other (i. e. from one another), Ex. 26, 3 five curtains 
shall be joined AMIny->x Mus to one another. 

5. Some is often expressed simply by the plural form, as ®'72" some 
days. Gen. 24, 55; 40, 4, Is. 65, 20, Dan. 8, 27; BIW some years Dan. 
11, 6, 8; and sometimes by “wx wo (Eviot=eotty ol, L. sunt qui) Neh. 
5, 2—4, or by BYINN Gen. 27, 44. - 

20 
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CHAPTER IIL: . 
SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 


§ 125. 
USE OF THE TENSES IN GENERAL! 


From the poverty of the Hebrew language in the means 
of expressing the absolute and relative divisions of time 
(§§ 40, 48), we may naturally expect some vagueness in 
their use. 

We are not to infer from this, however, that there was 
scarcely any well-defined and regular use of the two existing 
tenses; on the contrary, each of them has its distinct sphere, 
as already intimated in Note*® on page 118, and as will be 
explained more in detail in the following sections. Besides 
this the Imperfect is especially used in a modified form (see 
§ 48) for expressing the relations of the Optative, the Jussive, 
and the Subjunctive (v. § 128). We must further add the 
peculiarity of the Hebrew diction already mentioned in § 49, 
viz. that of joining by means of Waw consecutive, Impertects 
to a Perfect and Perfects to an Imperfect (§ 126, 6, § 129). 

As examples where the Perfect and Imperfect stand in plainly ex- 
pressed opposition of time, we refer to Josh. 1, 5 nw py “msn “WRD 

yas F man as I was with Moses (so) will I be with thee v. ile Is. 46, 4 

NWN “oy anriby m2 I have done it, and I will (still) bear Gaur and v. 11 

pws py omso moray HX Na T have spoken it, and will bring it to 


pass; I have purposed, and will accomplish it; Ex. 10, 14, Deut. 82, 21, 
1 K. 2, 38, Joel 2, 2, He. 1, 9. 


1 Comp. Driver, A Treatise on the use of the tenses in Hebrew (Oxf. 1874), 
with the criticism on it by A. Miiller in the Zeitschr. f. luth. Theol. 1877, L, 
8. 198 ff. 
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§ 126. 
THE USE OF THE PERFECT. 


The Perfect stands— 

1. In itself and properly, for absolutely and fully past 
time (Preteritum perfectum), e. g. Gen. 40, 8 ‘adn pin we 
have dreamed a dream, Gen. 3, 10, 11 45 Tan who has de- 
clared to thee? v.13 why hast thou done this? Comp. verses 
14, 17, 22. Hence it is used in reports and narrations of past 
things, Job 1, 1 38m DN AMM... PAY Prxa mom wow there 
was a man in the land of Ue = ind this man was, etc., v. 4 
and they went (922%) . . and made ("wyi) a feast; ian 24 


in the 2d year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar dreamed (n5n) | 


dreams, Ruth 4, 7, Judg. 6, 3. 
In this narrative style, the Perfect is commonly followed by the 

Imperfect with Waw consecutive, see § 129, 1. 

2. For an action completed in the past (the Pluperfect). 
So especially (as a matter of course) in relative clauses pre- 
ceded in the governing clause by a tense relating to the past 
(perfect or imperfect consecutive) the Pluperfect, e.g. Gen. 2, 2 
and he rested Mwy VOX IM2N>->3"2 from all his work which he 
had done, v.5 the Lord had not 4 yet caused it to rain 7, 9, 19, 27, 
20, 18, 27, 30, 29, 10, 31, 19, 1 Sam. 6, 19. 

3. For our abstract Present, where this denotes,—a) a 
condition or attribute already long continued and still now 
existing, as "nyt> J know (prop. I have discerned) Job 9, 2, 
10, 13; "Ayn ND I know not Gen. 4, 9 (yet also, acc. to No. Ds 
with a reference to the past, J knew not Num. 22, 34); »nxsy 
T hate’ Ps. 31, 7; *mpox I am righteous Job 34, 5; md53 thou 
art great Ps. 104, 1; *nsdp J am little Gen. 32, 11; or—b) a 
past but still ever ag action (often in statamente of 
general experience) e. g. "Max J say (I mean) Ps. 31, 15, Job 
7,13; Ps.1,1 happy the man who walks (327) not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor stands (772¥) in the way of sinners, nor sits 
(a>) in the seat of scorners. 10, 3, 119, 40;—c) a present 


1 Similar in Latin are now’, memint, odi; in Greek olba, pépyypat, dédopxa, 
Zoixa, xéxpaya, ete. in N. Test. 7Antza, Ayanyxa. Z 
, 20* 


Ca 
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action to which the idea of firm assurance is attached (comp. 
No. 4 below) e. g. paw. J swear Jer, 22, 5, sniann I raise 
(my hand in ratifying an oath) Gen. 14, 22. 

Here (in the sphere of our Present) the Perfect and the Imperfect 
meet together and are used with equal propriety, according as the 
speaker views the action or state expressed by the verb as already 
existing before, but still continuing or perhaps just now ended, or as 
then first about coming to pass, in progress, or perhaps occurring at 
the instant (comp. § 127, 2). Accordingly, we find in nearly the same 
sense "M257 ND (Ps. 40, 13) and Sox ND (Gen. 19, 19, 31, 35). In such 
cases the two tenses often stand side by side as interchangeable, e. g. 
Is. 5, 12, Proy. 1, 22, Job 8, 17, 18. 

4. Even for our Future, in protestations and assurances, 
in which the mind of the speaker views the action as already 
accomplished, being as good as done. In German and English 
the Present is often used, in this case, for the Future. So in 
stipulations or promises in the way of a contract, Gen. 23, 11 
I give ("mm3) to thee the field, v.13 I give ("mh2) money for the 
field; particularly in promises made by God, Gen. 1, 29, 15, 18, 
17, 20. Also in confident discourse (Perfectum ponpacnan 
especially when God is said to be about to do something 
(with reference to the divine counsel, where it is already pre- 
sent as an accomplished fact), e. g. Mim? "MN AMA thou de- 
liverest me, O Lord (Ps. 31, 6); hence frequently used in lively 
representations of the fitnae e, and in prophecies (Perfectum 
propheticum), e.g. Is. 9,1 the people who walk in darkness see 
(xn) @ great light, 5, 13 therefore my people goes into captivity 
(79). 

The Arabs likewise employ the Perfect, generally made still stronger 
by the particle 3p, in emphatic promises, etc. They say, I have already 
gwen it to thee, meaning, it is as good as done..—A similar usage is 
that of the Lat. perii, Gr. dhwha, dvégopac IL 15, 128. 


1 The assurance that something will happen, can also serve to express the 
wish that something may happen. So Gen. 40, 14 OF "Tay STN ws 
a>) “AIT and do thow a kindness, I pray, with me (prop. thou surely doest 
kindness with me, I hope), and make mention of me to Pharaoh. The addition 
of 82 makes this sense of the Perf, here unquestionable. In Arabic, likewise, 
the Perf. is employed in wishes and obtestations. In Heb. further, Job 21, 16 
the counsel of the wicked "272 OPT be far from me! 22, 18. Comp. the use 
of the Perfect consecutive when ollomine the Imperative, in No. 6, c¢. 
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5. For the so-called relative tenses, in which the past is 
the principal idea, viz.—a) for the Imperfect or Pluperfect 
subjunctive (for which the Imperfect too can stand, § 127, 5), 
as in Is. 1, 9 except the Lord of Hosts had left (9mIn) unto us 
sgt mav> (An) D4OD as Sodom were we, to Gomorrah were 
we.like, Gen. 21,7 55% who would have said? (Quis dixerit ?) ; 
—b) Num. 14, 2 "rq % would that we had died! (x9 with the 
Imperfect would be, would that we should die! § 136, 2), Judg. 
13, 23, 1 Sam. 13, 13 (jx=n) Job 3, 13, 10, 18, 19 *n*n ND IND 
rene I should be as if I had not been, 23, 10, Ruth 1, 12, if T 
thought, etc.;—c) for the Future Perfect (futurum exactum) 
e.g. Is. 4, 4 yon oN if he shall have washed away, prop. if he 
has washed away, 6, 11.—Gen. 43, 14 »n520 »nbSw aweD as I 
am bereaved (for, if I shall be, ubi orbus fuero) ‘then I am be- 
reaved (the language of despondent resignation), Est. 4, 16. 


* * 
* 


6. In all the foregoing cases we have considered the Per- 
fect independently of logical connection with preceding verbs. 
Not less diversified however is the use of the so-called per- 
fectum consecutivum which is joined to a preceding clause by 1 
(Waw consecutive of the Perfect); it is then coordinate with 
another perf. consec., or represents a Consequence from. such 
actions as have preceded in the Jmperfect or any of its equi- 
valents (Imperative, Participle). The consequence may be an 
immediate and necessary one (consecutive in the stricter sense) 
or merely external, based upon the simple succession of time 
(vy. examples). On the distinction in the form of the perf, 
consec. through the shifting of the tone v. § 49, 3. _ 

This exchange of the perf. with the impf. or its equivalents, and 
vice-versa, the impf. with the perf. is a prominent peculiarity of the 
Hebrew consecutio temporwm. It not only offers a certain compensation 
for the lack of tenses and moods, but it also yields to the Hebrew style, 
the charm of an important articulation, the action which is going on, | 
coming soon to a quiet stop in the perfect, and later again continuing 
anew. The regularity of this change, it is true, belongs rather to the 
higher style, and even there it depends more upon the the view of the 
speaker, viz. whether he considers an action as the logical consequence 
of the preceding one, or simply as coordinate. (In the latter case he 
would use the same tense).—The former custom of giving to the Waw 
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consecutive the designation of Waw conversive (v. p. 118 Note 2) mis- 
interprets the real nature of the Hebrew tenses. It is not the trans- 
formation of a preterite into a future, or vice-versa, but a logical 
sequence. Therefore a perf. consec. may belong to the sphere of our 
present or past (v. below, letter d). 


The perfect consecutive represents: 

a) Future actions or conditions as consequences of actions 
that have preceded in the imperfect (in the sense of our future), 
e. g. Gen. 24, 40 the Lord will send his angel 4293 T72x™M and 
prosper thy way (prop. and thus he prospers =that he may 
prosper; comp. v. 7, that thou mayest take), Judges 6, 16, 
1 Sam. 17, 32, Job 22, 30. Likewise after a participle (as 
equivalent to the imperfect) Gen. 41, 29 ff., 1 Kings 2, 2, 
Ruth 3, 2 ff. 

b) Actions conceived as possibly occurring in the future 
(conjunctions praesentis or imperfecti) after imperfects of a 
similar signification, comp. § 127, 3; e. g. Gen 3, 22 mowryp 
D287 MPD I> lest he put forth his ae and take and eat (prop. = 
and tris takes and eats) 19, 19, 32, 12, Num. 15, 40, 2 Sam. 
15, 4, Is.. 6, 10, Ez..14, 13, 14. 

c) Commands in connection with a preceding Imperative 
and as a further sequence from the same, e. g. Gen. 6, 21 
PEON)... AM take for thyself... and gather (prop. and thou 
gatherest) Gen. 27, 438, 44, 1K.2,36. As with the announce- 
ment under letter a, so here the command passes over into a 
description of that which is to be done. 


d) Present or past actions after Imperfects (or their equi- 
valents) moving in that sphere of time, e. g. Gen. 2, 6, 10, 
1 Sam. 2,19, Amos 5, 19, Nahum 3, 12; after participles e. g. 
John 6, 13. 


Rem. 1. The equivalent of an Imperfect which then is followed 
by a Perf. consec. may consist also in an abruptly stated expression of 
time, e. g. Ex. 16, 6, 7 BASIN 37d at even (prop. when it will be even) 
ye shall know, Ex. 17, 4 yet a little while >} Or they will stone me, 
1 Sain, 20, 18, 1 K, 2, 42, Hz. 39, 27, Prov, 24, 27, 


The Perf. consec. stands likewise as logical sequence for our fut., or 
in the sense of an Imperative, or Optative after antecedent clauses which 
imply,—a@) a cause, or—b) a condition, Comp. for letter a, Num, 14, 
24 because another spirit is with him ‘x77 and (therefore) I will 


me 
ccs haar 
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bring him; Gen. 20, 11 there is no fear of God in the place “735%, _and 
(therefore) they will kill me (i. e. there is etc., so they kill me), 45, 12, 
13, Ex. 6, 6. Comp. Ps. 25, 11 for thy name's sake mn>0' so forgive (or 
thou wilt forgive). For letter b, Gen. 88, 10 if I have found favour 
mnpds then take; and without the conditional particle (§ 155, 4, a), Gen, 
44, 22 should he leave his father rva" then he (the father) would diz, 
verses 28, 29; 88,13, 42, 38, 1 K. 8, 14.—Also to other very various 
specifications of the present we find appended those of the future by . 
means of } with the Perf. (e. g. Tudg. 18, 3 thou art barren mb" nami 
but thou shalt conceive and bear, 1 Sam. 9, 8 here is the fourth part of 
a shekel “hn25 and I give it), or commands and wishes (e. g. Ruth 3, 9 
Tam Ruth pv and spread thou), or also of interrogation (e. g. Ex. 
5, 5 the people are many in the land ons onze and will you let them 
rest? Gen. 29, 15, 1 Sam. 25, 10, 11). 

2, A very frequent formula in prophetic language (like "7%1 and 4 
came to pass in the historic style) is M7) and it will come to pass. 
This is found as well in coordination with other consecutive perfects, 
as after imperfects (or their equivalents, see Rem. 1), especially when 
a particular time is named, as Is. 7, 18 Pqw sans pir. M31. 


§ 127. 
USE OF THE IMPERFECT. 


Although the signification of the Imperfect is almost 
more comprehensive still than that of the Perfect, yet the 
language has here a more definite expression for certain - 
modal relations which lie in the sphere of the Imperfect, in- 
asmuch as it has (as shown, in § 48) a shortened and a leng- 
thened form of the Imperfect, the former as the Jussive and 
the latter as the Cohortative (see § 128). The Waw consecutive 
also has a very extensive and important influence on this 
tense (§ 129). Yet the shortening, as has been shown in treat- 
ing of the verb (§ 48), is not obvious, at least orthographically, 
in all the forms; and in other respects, also, there is some 
uncertainty, so that the common form occurs occasionally in 
almost all the relations, for which the shortened form is espe- 
cially designed. 


The Imperfect forms, in general, the contrary of the Per- 
fect, and expresses, accordingly, what is. unfinished or just 
incoming, what is taking place and future, but also what re- 
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peatedly happens and is continued at any point of time, even 
of the past (see Note ? on p. 118). 


Hence the Imperfect stands— 


1. For future time simply Gen. 9, 11 daa Sip mone 
there shall not again be a flood, Ex. 4,1 859% SEND IT 
TAN" 7D "SPS awiawr lo! they will not believe me nor hearken to 
my voice, 10 they will say, etc.; Gen. 6,1, 9; Die eee 
24, 30 “InN Jom he will (or shall) reign Wie me. Also in 
Becaking of the future from some point of view in the past, 
as 2K. 3, 27 the first-born who mas to reign (regnaturus erat), 
Gen. 43, 25 they had heard that they should eat (3528) there, 
Ps. 78, 6 so that 1953 B°2a sons who (in the future) should be 
born (qui nascituri essent, at the same time with the secondary 
idea of an action repeated in the future) should know it. For 
Fut. Perfect only in connection with a Perf. in the same sense 
(57126, 5,0) lsn4, 4,6, 11. 


2. For present time (very often), comp. § 126, 3, Rem. e.g. - 
1K. 3,7 yay x5 J know not, Is. 1, 13 S28 85 T cannot bear, 
Gen. 19, 19, 31, 35, 37, 15 wpam-ma what seekest thou? Gen. 
44, 7, Ex. 5, 15, hint 1, 8, Ps. 1, 2, 3.—In almost all these 
Ee omples the lipeyee presents at the same time an action 
lasting to the present; this idea of an action continuing or 
constantly recurring is still stronger when permanent one 
are concerned which take place now and always shall take 
place, or generally recognized experiences, e. g. Gen. 43, 32 
the Egyptians may not eat with the Hebrews, Job 4, 17 is man 
Just before God? 2, 4, Prov. 15, 20 ax main DM ja a wise son 
gladdens a father; and very ten so in Job and Proverbs. 
Comp. also the phrase 45 MYND it is not the custom to (must 
not) be done so (v. No. 4, d), Gen. 29, 26, 34, 7, 2 Sam. 13, 12. 
More rarely also the perfect stands in ate above cases. 
§ 126, 3, a, bd. 


In the same formula we find at one time the Perfect and at another 
the Imperfect, but not necessarily without difference of meaning, e. g. 
Job 1,7 Non y7~2 whence comest thou? (because here the coming is 
conceived as being still in its latest stadium; on the other hand) Gen, 
16, 8 MRA Mia" whence art thow come? 
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-3. For a number of relations which in Latin are ex- 
pressed by the Subjunctive, especially by the Present Subjunc- 
tive. In this way is expressed what is future or what is ex- 
pected to occur, according to a subjective view such as the 
will of the individual or according to some other presup- 
position. It stands— 


a) For the Subjunctive in cases like Job 10, 18: y33~ J should 
have given up the ghost, etc.; vs. 19, MAN I should have be- 
come. Then frequently after particles signifying that, that- 
not (ut, ne), as VW, specially atx jyd and 7305 (without 
“we), also “tx e that, in order that, thus in consecutive 
and final clauses; e. g. Gen. 11, 7 yaw NO TWN that they 
may not understand, Num. 17, 5 ap" NX> TERN qb that 
there come not near, Deut. 4, 1 »nm "9 mb that ye may live, 
Ps. 78, 6, Ez. 12, 12 my x ni 79> that he see not; and 
after 7p that not, lest e. g. its mbt yp Gen. 3, 22. Also 
after a simple 4, e.g. Lam. 1, 19 they sought for themselves 
food pips me rsa that they might sustain their life. 

d) For the Optative. As a rule this is expressed by the co- 
hortative (in the first person) or Jussive (2d and 3d person) 
§ 128, 1, and to the latter word belong also all those 
examples in which the form of the Jussive is not distin- 
guished from the usual form of the Imperfect. Sometimes 
the optative signification may be known then from the 
added particle x:° (§ 128, 1, 2); e. g. Ps. 7, 10 xia 
O that might cease—! Gen. 44,18 yay NI™ATN might thy 
servant speak! i. e. let me speak, v. 33 “yaw may he now 
abide! Yet, at times, the full form is employed, even 
when the Gio ened one might have been possible, e. g. 
myn let appear Gén. 1, 9 (and so frequently with the 
Imperfects 7 5, comp. 41, 34), rowim Prov. 22, 17. 

c) For the Imperative, as soon as it would have to be joined 
to a negation (which acc. to § 46, 1 is impossible), there- 


1 When these particles have causal signification, the Perfect takes the 
place of the Imperfect; e. g. "WN 22 because with the Perf, in Judg. 2, 20, 
WN because in Gen, 34. 27. 

2 The particle 8? (§ 105) gives to the optative the force of a modest 
request. On its use with the first person, see § 128, 1. 
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fore to express negative commands (prohibitions) then 
either %> is joined with the pure imperfect in the sense of 
a certain expectation (comp. Ger. das wirst du nicht thun! — 
“that wilt thou not do!” as the strongest form of command) 
therefore especially with divine commands, e. g. 259m 89 
thou shalt (prop. nilt) not steal Ex. 20,15 (also verses 
3, 4, 5, 7, 10); or bx with the Jussive in the sense of 
shave or of deprecatory wish, or (with the third per- 
son) opinion that something ought not to occur, as SU°N7ON 
fear not Gen. 46,3. As in this example, so also elsewhere, 
the Jussive after bx coincides frequently with the usual 
form of the Imperfect (comp. above, letter b); however 
also here occurs sometimes the shortened form after 5x 
especially after verbs m“5) e.g. Mym->s 2 Sam. 13, 12; 
with the third person to express a negative wish Job 3, 9 
mev-ty; however also mandy Gen. 19, 17; pio Ps. 
121, 3 (comp. § 128, 2, 0).—Finally belong hore the cases 
in which the Jmpf. in the Ist person expresses an obli- 
gation or necessity of the action as Job 9, 29 yw fT 
(needs must) be wicked; 12, 4 m>mMRX comp. 9, 15, 19, 16. 
For the so-called Potential, where we use may, can, might, 
could, ought, etc.; e. g. Gen. 2, 16 d2x8m dd5x thou mayest 
surely eat, Gen. 3, 2, 3, Prov. 20, 9 “yaks “a who can say? 
Gen. 43, 7 952 yom could we really know? Gen. 20, 9 
WWI ND TW (deeds) that may (or should) not be done; comp. 
with this No. 2 above, at the end. 


4. Even within the sphere of the past the Imperfect has 


scope; and it is so used chiefly in these cases:— 


at) 


After the particles tx then,’ a0 not yet, DDB (in not yet) 
before; e.g. Josh. 10, 12 sim nat ms then spake Joshua, 
Rxel5 00 Num 2) 17.01 KS a6 ‘Gen. 2,5 mm oy 
there was not yet, 19, 4, 24, 45 (on ths ger hand, verse 
LpePerfect) ! Sam. 3, 7, Srompuhere in the sense ot our 
Pluperfect; 37,18 for our Imperfect; xxm o7vB before thou 
camest forth (priusquam exires) Jer.1,5 (compare the use 


1 After '% signifying then in respect to future time, the Imperfect has the 


force of our Future (Ex, 12, 48, Ps. 2, 5). 
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of the Perf. and Impf. in the same sentence after oyu in 

1 Sam. 3, 7). oo 

b) Often also of constantly repeated actions, of what is 
customary and habitual, like the Imperfect of the Latin 
and French. Repeated or customary action, as it involves 
the conception of something ever recurring or unfinished, 
is fitly expressed by the Imperfect; Job1, 5 thus did (mwy>) 
Job continually, 22, 6, 7, 29, 12, 13, Ex. 1, 12, Judg. 6, 4, 
14, 10, 1 Sam. 1, 7, 2 Sam. 13, 18 for so the king’s daugh- 
ters used to clothe themselves (m2Wa>M), 1K. 5, 25, Ps. 42,5, 
78,40, Job 23, 11. No less belong here cases where the 
Impf. represents the longer duration of an action in the 
past, etc., e. g. Gen. 2, 6: there went up (continually) a 
mist (M292); Judges 2, 1 (Mbyx); Is. 6, 4 (NDI); Ps. 32, 4 
(sa2m), 18, 31 (SiN); Job 15, 8 (sawn). 

c) Of momentary actions, where the Perfect might be ex- 
pected. This takes place, especially in poetry, on the 
same principle as we employ the Present tense in lively 
representations of the past (v. above letter b), e. g. Is. 
51, 2, Job 3, 3, 11, 4, 12, 15, 16, 10, 10, 11, 15, 7, Ps. 18, 7; 
in prose probably 1 K. 3, 4 (m9). 

5. For the Lat. Imperfect (or Present) Subjunctive, espe- 
cially in conditional sentences (the modus conditionalis), in 
both the protasis (antecedent clause) and the apodosis (con- 
sequent clause), or only in the latter, Ps. 23,4... .JoN™>D DA 
NTN ND even if J should go..... I should not fear, Job 5, 8 
I would apply unto God (were I in thy place), 9, 20 p3x8 ON 
if I were just, 3, 13, 16, 14, 14, 15, 23, 10, Ruth 1, 13 (after 
perfects in the aioe dake: v. 12). However the imperfects 
of the examples will have to be taken in part as jussive forms. 
Comp. § 128, 2, c. 

§ 128. 
USE OF THE COHORIATIVE AND JUSSIVE. 


1. The Imperfect as lengthened by the ending m— (the 
Cohortative, § 48, 3) is used almost exclusively in the first 
person; and is expressive of resolve or endeavour. Hence 


this form is employed,— 
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a) to express excitement. of one’s self, or a determination, 
spoken with some degree of emphasis; Ps. 31, 8 mD>3N 
mmo let me be glad and rejoice! 2, 3. apm (come !) 
let us break asunder, Gen. 11, 3. With less emphasis, in 
soliloquy and simple expressions of will; Ex. 3,3 RON 
mn) J will turn aside now and see, Gen. 18, 21, 32, 21; 

b) to express a wish, a request (for permission); Deut. 2, 27 
may let me pass through, Num. 20, 17 xs-m7392 Jet us, 
pray, ‘pass through; 

c) when a purpose is expressed, the tense being then com- 
monly joined by + to a preceding Imperative; Gen. 27, 4 
bring it hither nope) and I will eat=that I may eat, 29, 21, 
42, 34, Deut. 32, 1, Job 10,320, Ps 28s So ies: 

d) less frequently it stands in conditional sentences with 7/, 
though, expressed or implied, Job 6, 10, 16, 6 though I 
speak ....and (though) J forbear; 11, 17, 19, 18, 30, 26, 
Ps: 139, 8; so perhaps also mEyN 2 Sam. 22, 38: when I 
pursued, bat comp. Ps..18, 38; 


e) moreover, it stands, frequently after Waw consecutive 
(§ 49, 2). 


2. The shortened Imperfect (the Jussive, § 48, 4) stands 
principally, — 

a) in the expression of command, wish and request, as xxi 
proferat Gen. 1, 24 (on the contrary, as Indicative xoyin 
profert Is. 61, 11), ap» stabiliat Jer. 28, 6, Num. 6, 25, 26, 
Gen. 33, 9 > 9M be it to thee, 71 utinam fiat Gen. 
30, 34; also joined to a preceding Imper. by } (comp. 
No. 1, c), as in Ps. 27, 14 9a5 pax prm take courage and 
let thy heart be strong, Ex. 8, 4 intreat the Lord 0 and 
may he take away =that he may take away, 10, 17, ‘Judg. 
G..30,-1 Sam; 7, ost K 2110s Prov 20 n22, Est. fe. 
wom and it shall be done; 

b) with a negative in prohibition, etc. Generally after 5x, 
ace. to § 127, 3, c, e.g. mtim-by Ex. 23, 1; in the tone of 
entreaty : nntin-bs destroy not Deut. 9, 26, "2B"MN ALTON 
turn not away my face 1 K. 2, 20, Ps. 27, 9, 69, 18, or of 
warning, as jax oN lel him not trust ab 15, 31, "mmcox 
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be thou not Prov. 3, 7; sometimes in the sense of a nega- 
tive assurance, the contents being put as something that 
must not -happen e.g. Is. 2,9, Ps. 41, 3, 50, 8, 121, 3, 
Prov. 3, 3, 25, Job 5, 22, 20,17. Rarely the Jussive stands 
also after 85 (Gen. 24, 8, 1 K. 2, 6), the strict command 
as originally intended having been softened subsequently 
by the Jussive (for &> with the Indic. Impf., comp. § 127, 3,c); 

c) frequently in conditional sentences (like the Arabic usage) 
in both the protasis and the apodosis (comp. § 127, 5); 
thus in Ps. 45, 12 (ax desires he ... then), 104, 20 (nt 
and %7 settest thou darkness ... then it becomes night), 
Hos. 6, 1 (77), Is. 41, 28 (7x1), Gen. 4, 12 (HoRrN>), Ex. 
7, 9 (Cm), Lev. 15, 24 (nm... Dx), Job 10, 16, 13, 5, 
22, 28. 

Undoubtedly the use of the Jussive in conditional sentences is 
based on its original signification of volition: something may be so and 
so, then this and that must occur as consequence. Examples however 
as Job 9, 33: there is no arbiter between us who may lay (mw being 
plainly a subject=qui ponat) show that in such cases the voluntative 
has been weakened almost to a potential mood, and thus the Jussive 
serves to express such facts as may eventually occur. To this must be 
added frequent cases where the Jussive stands without any secondary 
meaning instead of the usual Imperfect and this occurs not only in the 
place where a mistaking of the form may spring from the defective 
writing (Ps. 25, 9, 47, 4, Job 18, 27, 20, 23 b, 27, 22) but also in shortened 
forms as "9 Job 18, 12, 20, 23, 28 (635). This use of the Jussive can 
hardly come from a poetical license, put rather from rhythmical reasons. 
All the above cited examples show the Jussive at the head of the 
sentence (i. e. the farthest removed from the principal tone), others 
immediately before the principal pause (Job 24, 14, 29, 3, 40, 19), even 
in the pause (Job 28, 9, 11) as a pure shortening of sound in consequence 
of the intense attraction of the tone.—Moreover as the Jussive in 
numerous cases does not differ from the usual from of the Imperfect 
(§ 48, 4. § 127, 3, b.¢) it is frequently doubtful which of the two the 
author has intended. 


§ 129. 
USE OF THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 


1. The Imperfect with Waw consecutive (§ 49, 2), stands 
only in close connection with something preceding. Most 
commonly a narrative begins with a Perfect, and then goes 


Dh 
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on in the Imperfect with Waw consecutive; e.g. Gen. 4, 1 and - 


Adam knew (ym) Eve his wife, and she conceived and bare 


(sdmn nm) Cain, 6, 9, 10, etc., 10, 9, 10, 15, 19, 11, 12—15, 
27,128, 14, 5, etc., “15; 1;/2;°16)4, 2, 21 1pete., 24, lageeoe 
Po c20etc..1 66, oe Lay. a 
If there be, however, any connection however loose sith 
an earlier event, the Jmpf. with Waw cons. may even begin a 
narrative or a section of one; in which case we find a most 
frequent use of "m7 (xal éyéveto) and it happened Gen. 11, 1, 
14-1, 17,1; 22, 1, 26, 1, 27, 12 
Representing a temporal or logical sequence the Impf. consec. may 
be placed after quite various antecedent clauses. Thus it stands— 
a) after a causal clause, e. g. 1 Sam. 15, 23 because thou hast rejected the 
Lord's word =ox2" so he too rejected thee,—b) after an absolute noun, 
e. g. 1K. 12, 17 as to the children of Israel, 2937" piney sb" so 
Rehoboam reigned over them, 9, 21, Jer. 6, 19, Dan. 8, 228 
The Imperfect with 5 stands purely as a consecutive also after 
interrogative sentences like the following: Ps. 144, 3 what is man snd3m4 
that thou takest knowledge of him! (comp. Ps. 8, 5, where "D is used), 
Job 7, 17, Is. 51, 12 who art thou sx that thow shouldest be afraid? 
2. As to the relations of time indicated by this Imperfect 
of consecution, we may remark that, in accordance always with 
the preceding tense, it may refer— 

a) to the present time, as being a sequent, and continued 
representation of actions and conditions reaching down 
from the past (lasting in their effects), often with the 
secondary idea of an intended sequence. Thus after a 


1 The preceding Perf. is, at times, only implied in the sense, particularly 
in specifications of time, e. g. Gen. 11, 10 Shem (was) 100 years old sEi54 
and he begat, 10, 1. So also in Gen. 22,4 on the third day TAPPSTMN NW 
then (prop. and) he lifted up his eyes, which in full would be, zt happened 
on the third day that—, 1 Sam. 4, 20, Is. 6, 1, 87, 19. 

2 This connection is customary when a specification of time is to be made, 

. Gen. 22, 1 EXIIITMY NO? DONT MPR OMIT IM I and it hap- 
ae after these things, that God ed Abraham, pith Dw % DAN aati 
Pees, 89, 13, 15, 18, 19; Judg. 15, 16, 25. See ths numerous passages in 
Gesenius, Thes. Ling. Hebe p. 372. Comp. 31 used of futurity (§ 126, 
Rem. 2). 

3 On the sentences which begin with the Infinitive or Participle, and then 
proceed with this Imperfect of consecution, see § 132, Rem. 2, and § 134, 
Rem. 2. 
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Perfect, Gen. 19, 9 (to judge continually), Is. 2, 7,8, Ps. 
7, 16, 16, 9, 29, 10, 33, 9, Job 7, 9, 14, 2; or an Imper- 
fect (as a Present), Ps. 3,5, 42, 6, Job 4, 5, 14, 10, 1 Sam. 
2, 29; or a Participle 2 Sam. 19, 2, Amos 9, 6, Nah. 1, 4, 
Job 12, 4; or after other equivalents of the present, as in 
Ps. 144, 3, Job 10, 22, Is. 51, 12; v. above No. 1, Rem.; 


b) less frequently to futurity, when preceded by a Perfect 
consecutive or prophetic (in the sense of a Future), Is. 5,15, 
16, 9, 10, 13, 22, 7, 8, Joel 2, 23, Mic. 2, 13, Ps. 120, 1; 
unto Jehovah I call ("7X 7p) and he hears me (73397), comp. 
Job 9, 16 if Thad called ("mx p"DN) and he had answered 
me (722999); also joined to a clause without a verb, e. g. 
Gen. 49, 15, or to an absolute noun, e. g. Is. 9, 11, or to. 
eccdace such future events as will result mene 
from facts just described, Is. 2, 9. 


In the apodosis after x1> utinam stand "1 Is. 48, 18, 19 ff. so that 
were (=so will be); in a conditional clause “ah Ps. 189, 11 and (if) I 
should say (prop. did I speak in consequence); Ex. 4, 23 now if I speak 
to thee ("ak3) ..... and thow refusest (jw2m1) behold I shall, etc. comp. 
§ 127, 5. 


§ 130. 
THE IMPERATIVE. 


1. The Imperative expresses not only command in the 
strict sense, but also exhortation (Hos.10, 12), entreaty (then 
with x) 2 K. 5, 22, Is. 5, 3), wish (with "> as a more urgent 
form, instead of the Pork or Impf. Gen. 23, 13), permission 
(2 Sam. 18, 23, Is. 45, 11). It is employed especially in 
assurances, strong promises (comp. They shalt have it, which 
sounds like a command) Ps. 128, 5 thou shalt see (AN) the 
prosperity of Jerusalem, Gen. 45, oe Is. 37, 30, 65, 18.7 

Rem. Very frequently, the Imperative is enlivened in expression 


by the addition of the particle 2 now! pray! (§ 105); this serves as 
well to soften a command, and to put it rather in the form of an entreaty 


1 Analogous to these assurances in the form of the imperative is the form 
of menace in the comic writers, vapula Ter. Phorm. He 6, 10, vapulare te 
jubeo Plaut. Curculio, IV. 4, 12. 
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(v. above) Gen. 12, 13, 24, 2 as to strengthen an exhortation uttered in 

the form of rebuke or menace e. g. Num. 16, 26, 20, 10. In the sense 

of ironical permission we have 82-"70¥ only persist! Is. 47, 12, comp. 

Job 40, 10. : 

2. The above mentioned use of the Imperative for the 
expression of firm assurances occurs especially also.in those 
clauses where an Imperative with 4 is joined to another, not 
in a mere coordination (as Is. 56, 1) but rather so that the 
first one imposes a condition, and the second announces a 
result of the fulfilled condition (like the Lat. divide et impera), 
e. g. a) with assurances Gen. 42, 18 777) WY MNT this do, and 
(ye shall) Zive, Prov. 20, 13 keep thine eyes open (be wakeful, 
active), have (i. e. then shalt thou have) plenty of bread, Ps. 
37, 3, 27, Prov. 4, 4, 7, 2, 9, 6, 2 K. 5, 13, Job 22, 21, Is. 
36, 16, 45, 22, Amos 5, 4, 6; likewise after an Imperfect 
(Jussive or Optative) Gen. 20, 7, Job 11, 6, Ruth 1, 9; even 
after an Imperfect in a deliberative question 2 Sam. 21, 3;— 
b) where, a threat is expressed, the first Imp. ironically per- 
mitting an act, while the second denounces the consequences, 
_ Is. 8, 9 smn Day wh rage, ye people, and be ye (i. e. ye shall 
surely be) dismayed, Is. 29,9. Instead of the second Imp. the 
Impf. stands when the 3d person is introduced Is. 8,10. Take 
counsel and it shall come to nought. 

Rem. 1. How far the Perf. and Impf. may be employed to express 

command or prohibition has been shown in § 126, 6, c, § 127, 3, e. 


2. It is incorrect to suppose that the Imperative is used, as some 
grammarians maintain, for the third person (let him kill). Among the 
examples adduced of this usage is Gen. 1%, 10 Sst=b ES- bin every 
male among you shall he circumcised (in verse 12, di" is used; but 
diam here is rather the Infinitive absolute comp. § 131, 4, 6); In Ps, 
22, 9 (dh), Gen. 81, 50, Judg. 9, 28, Is. 45, 21 we have actual Imperatives 
of the 2nd person, 


gu ie 
USE OF THE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE. 
The Infinitive absolute (comp. § 45) is employed, when 


there is occasion to express the action of the verb by itself, 
neither connected with something following e. g. with the 


eee 
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genitive nor dependent on a preceding noun or particle. 
Thus the infinitive absolute stands— 


1. When it is governed by a transitive verb, and stands 
in fact as an accusative; Is. 42,24 ibm vax Nd they would 
not go, 1,17, 7, 15 3iwa Aina ya DiN'a ipod until he learn 
10 refuse the evil and to choose the ‘good; it is placed emphati- 
cally before in Is. 57, 20, Jer. 9,4. Here, however, the Inf. 
constr. is oftener used, with or without a preposition, always 
according to the construction of the preceding verb, § 142, 1, 2. 

In the same construction is Is. 22, 13 behold! joy and gladness, 31977 

“ASS vim apa the slaying (prop. to slay) oxen, the slaughtering 

sheep, the eating flesh, the drinking wine (where the Infinitives are mere 

accusatives governed by behold!), Is. 5, 5 I will tell you what I do to my 
vineyard (namely) 937A pM... inDwa om lake away its-hedge, tear 
doivn its wall. 

2. When it is in the accusative and used udverbiaily® (in 
Latin as gerund in do); e. g. aun well (bene faciendo for 
bene), MAIN much (multum faciendo for multum). Job 15, 3 (an 
Num. 15, 35 such an adverbial Jnjin. absol.—n3n, referred by 
Reediger to 4, a,—takes afterwards its subject; v. No. 4, 
Rem. 1). Hence— 


3. When it stands in immediate connection with the corre- 
sponding finite verb: — 
a) It then stands most commonly before the finite verb, to 
which it gives strength or intensity in various shades, e. g. 
1 Sam. 20, 6 27272 SRW? Sw? he urgently besought of me, 
Gen. 43, 3 he strictly charged us (799m 39m). A very clear 
Scamile is in Amos 9, 8 J will destroy it from the face of 


1 After Prepositions the Inf. constr. is always used, because as original 
substantives they govern the genitive. But when several successive infinitives 
are to have a preposition, it is often written only before the first; and the 
second, before which it is to be supplied by the mind, stands in the absolute 
form, as 1M DSN? to eat and (to) drink Ex. 82, 6; comp. 1 Sam. 22, 13, 


Jer. 7, 18, 44, 17. This case is analogous with that explained in § 121, 3. 
Comp. also No. 4, a, of this section. 

2 On the accusative as a casus adverbialis, see §118. In Arabic it takes, 
in this case, the distinctive accusative-ending. In general, the Inf. adsol. answers 
in most cases (see Nos. 1, 2, 3, of this section) to the accusative of the Infinitive, 


to which No. 4 also is to be referred. 
21 


= 
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the earth, except that I will not utterly destr oy (syed XD 
sau) the house of Jacob; Judg. 1, 28: joie on 
he did not utterly drive them out. Its effect is often merely 
to give a certain prominence to the thought contained in 
the finite verb, which effect other languages produce 
chiefly by the tone of the voice or by particles, as in 
assurances, questions (such especially as express excite- 
ment in view of something strange and improbable), and 
contrasts, as in Gen. 43, 7 could we (then) know? 37, 8 
aSy Joan Tan wilt thou (perhaps) rule over us? verse 10, 
31, 30. hadst thou even gone! (n25n Tid), since thou didst 
so earnestly long (mBO>? 5022) Judg. 15, 13 we will bind 
thee, but we will not kill thee, 1 Sam. 9, 6, that cometh 
surely to pass 2 Sam. 24, 24, Hab. 2, 3. 


When the Inf. stands after the finite verb, this connection 
indicates either intensity as in letter a (v. Rem. 1; espe- 
cially with Imperatives, for in this case the Inf. absol. 
always follows, Job 13, 17, 21, 2, 37, 2—Jisten attentively) 
but especially continued or lasting action, as Is. 6, 9 >yAw 
vin hear ye on continually, Jer. 23, 17, Gen. 19, 9 vEw 
oipw and he will always be acting the judge! Two Infini- 
tives absolute may be thus used, 1 Sam. 6, 12 945m ADA 
i937 they went going on and lowing, i. e. they kept going on 
and lowing, 1 K. 20, 37. Instead of the second Inf., a 
finite verb is sometimes used (Josh. 6, 13, 25am. 13, 19), 
or a participle (2 Sam. 16, 5). 

Rem. 1, This usage in regard to the position of the Inf. is certainly 
the common one, though not without exceptions. It sometimes follows 
the finite verb which it strengthens, when the idea of repetition or 
continuance is excluded by the connection, Is. 22, 17, Jer. 22, 10, Gen. 
81, 15, (the Inf. absol. still more strengthened by 3, likewise in 46, 4), 
In Syriac, the Inf. when it expresses intensity stands regularly before, 
and in Arab. always after, the finite verb.— When a negative is used it 
is commonly placed between the Jnfin. and the finite verb (Ex. 5, 23), 
seldom before them both (Gen. 8, 4, Am. 9, 8, Ps. 49, 8). 

2. With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations may be 
connected not only the Inf. absol. of the same conjugation (Gen. 17, 13, 


1 As much as to say, I understand well wherefore thou art gone, viz. 


from earnest longing. The Vulgate renders it, esto, ad twos ire cupiebas. 


— 
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40, 15), but also and oftener that of Qdl as the nearest and most general 
representation of the verbal idea (e. g, 97% 45u Gen. 87, 33, Job 6, 2), 
or at times of another of like signification (Lev. 19, 20, 2 K. 3, 23). 
Lastly the Inf. absol. may no less be replaced.by a substantive of the 
same stem e. g. Hab. 8, 9, Job 27, 12 (differing from the so-called figura 
etymologica, treated in § 138, 1, Rem. 1). 

3. In expressing the idea of continuance (letter b), the verb 725 is 
frequently employed, with the signification to go on, to continue on, and 
thus denotes also constant increase. The principal idea is then added. 
either in form of the second Inf. absol., e. g. Gen. 8, 3; 1305 
aivs 7... pan and the waters flowed off more and more; comp. 
y. 5, or in form of a participle or verbal adjective, e. g. 2 Sam. 8, 1, 5, 
10; 1 Chron. 11, 9; 1 Sam. 2, 26; ain) d4a5 FPA byw -sin the child 
Samuel went on growing bigger and better. 14, 19; 2 Sam. 18, 25 (he 
came always nearer), Gen. 26, 13 5334 7i>h F251 he became continually 
greater and greater. However in the last four examples Ee etc. may 
be construed as third pers. perf. A similar mode of expression is found 
in the French, Je mal va toujours croissant, la maladie va toujours en 
augmentant et en empirant, i. e. grows on and gets worse continually. 


4. When it stands in place of the finite verb. We must 


here distinguish the two following cases, viz.— 


- 


a) When it is preceded by a finite verb. This is frequent, 


especially in the later writings, in the expression of 
several successive acts or states, where only the first of 
the verbs employed takes the required form in respect to 
tense and person, the others being simply put in the In- 
finitive absolute.. So after several Perfects, e. g. Dan. 9,5 
io) 24579 we have rebelled and (we have) turned away 
(properly and a turning away took place; but even in this 
case the Infinitive may be construed as an accusative, 
depending on the general idea of doing contained in the 
finite verb). 1 Sam. 2, 28, Is. 37, 19, Jer. 14, 5, Hag. 
1, 6 (four Infinitives), Zech. 3, 4, 7, 5; after Perf. consec. 
Zech. 12, 10; after Jmpf. consec. Gen. 41, 43 he caused 
him to ride in the second chariot in jiny\ and placed him; 
Ex. 8, 11, Judges 7, 19, 2 Chr. 7, 3, after pure Jmp/s. 
Lev. 25, 14, 32, 44 (three infinitives) they mill buy fields 
for money. On Num. 15, 35, v. above No. 2. 


b) It may stand at the beginning of the sentence, without 


a preceding finite verb. The Infinitive absolute (as the 


pure abstract idea of the verb) may serve as a short and 
ore 
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emphatic expression for any tense and person, which the 
connection requires; e. g. it stands—a) for the Perf. in 
lively narration and description, like the Latin Jnfinitivus 
historicus; Is. 21, 5 ning Siox mpm Abs joown yy vo 
prepare the table, to set the watch, to eat, to drink (sc. this 
they do), for they prepare, etc., 59, 4, Ez. 1, 14, Hos. 
4, 2, Job 15, 35; also— 8) for the Impf. especially in the 
sense of a mutare: as in 2 K. 4, 43 nin) Dibe fo eat and 
to leave thereof (sc. ye shall do) Job 42 in a question ex- 
pressing rebuke; he wants to contend... . the faultfinder? 
v. Rem. 1);—y) most frequently for the emphatic Imper. 
(as in Greek) e. g. Deut. 5, 12 “Sw to observe (sc. thou 
art to, thou shalt); so Ex. 20, 9 “int to remember (shalt 
thou do); compare the full form, Fawn aad Deut. 6, 17, : 
“21m “bt 7, 18;—6) likewise (as exclamation) for the 
Cohortative, Is. 22, 13 ‘int S2x to eat and to drink! sc. 
let us do (these In/finites however stand perhaps for the 
finite verb parallel with the preceding ones; v. No. 1, 
Rem.) 1 K. 22, 30 to disguise myself and go (will I do). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. absol. instead of the finite verb is sometimes 
found in connection with the subject, as in Gen. 17, 10, Ps. 17, 5, Prov. 
17, 12, Eccl. 4, 2, Job 40, 2, comp. Num. 15, 35. 

2. Ina few examples the Inf. constr. is employed instead of the 
Inf. absol. to strengthen the verbal idea; thus Num. 28, 25 (ap in 
attraction with D3; likewise > Ruth 2, 16) ~mit 50, 21, d4m Neh. 1, 7, 
everywhere in a rapid flow of speech (Ps. 50, 21, perhaps also out of 
repugnance to the hiatus MAX 77). 


§ 132, 
INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT. 


1. The Inf. constr. as a verbal substantive is subject to 
the same relations of case as the noun (§ 117), which are 
also indicated in the same way. This, it is found,—a) in the 
nominative as the subject of the sentence, Gen. 2, 18 av xd 
i725 DIANA Mm not good (lit. the being of man in his separation) 
that man should be alone;—b) in the genitive, Gen. 29, 7 
yexn my tempus colligendi. Here also belong the cases where 
the Infinitive is dependent on a preposition (as being origin- 
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ally a noun), see No. 2;—c) in the accusative, 1 K. 3, 7 x5 
sia) osx pax J know not (how) to go out and to come in; prop. 
I know not the going out and coming in. (In this case the Inf. 
absol. may also be used, § 131, 1.) 


2. In translating the Heb. Inf. with prepositions (comp. 
the Greek év tw ¢ivat), in German and English we generally 
employ a finite verb with a conjunction, e. g. Num. 35, 19 
ative when he meets him (prop. in his meeting with him), Jer. 
2, 35 FAN oY because thou sayest (prop. on account of thy 
saying), Gen. 27, 1 his eyes were dim migra so that he did not 
see (comp. the use of ja before a noun to express distance 
from, and the absence or want of a thing). 

3. As to relations of time, the Infinitive construct may 
refer also to the past (comp. on the analogous use of the 
Participle, § 134, 2), e. g, Gen. 2, 4 ONTAMa when they were 
created (prop. in their being created). 

Rem. 1, mivg> nn (also mivs2 with the omission of 77) signifies,— 
1) he is about to do, intends or purposes to do, and he is intent upon, is 
eager to do (comp. Eng. he was to do something), as in Gen, 15, 12 W7}) 
niad walin and the sun was about to go down. Hence, it serves (with 
a secondary idea of a lasting action) for a periphrasis of the Impf. 
2 Ch. 26, 5 prdy wad and he was seeking God; without 477 in 
Is. 88, 20 "2yrwind Aint the Eternal saveth me 21, 1, Eccles, 8, 15, TOs 
minn> what is future, Prov.19,8, comp. 16,20.—2) It is to do for i must 
be done (comp. Eng. I am to give), Josh. 2, 5 “430? “yin sh and the 
gate was to shut for was to be shut Is. 37, 26. More commonly without 
mn 2K. 4, 13 rivy2 m9 what (is) to be done for thee? 18, 19 miDn> (it 
was) to smite i. e. thou shouldst have smitten, Is. 5, 4; Ps. 82, 9, Job 
30, 6, Hos. 9, 13, Amos 6, 10, 2 Ch. 19, 2. Also—3) He is able to do 
(comp. the Latin non est solvendo), Judg. 1, 19 wanine ND he could not 
drive out.) 

2. Very frequently, almost regularly, these constructions (described 
in No. 2) of an Infinitive with a preposition, are in a further continuation 
of speech replaced by the finite verb (i. e. an independent clause), The 
mind must then supply a conjunction answering to the preposition be- 
fore the Infinitive. Thus, a Perf. follows in Amos 1, 11 mmwy ipI dy 
svar because he pursued him and stifled his compassion; verse 9; Gen. 
27, 45; an Impf. with Waw consec. Gen. 89, 18 8IPN) dip wat. 


1 This sense is necessary from the context and the parallel passage Josh. 
17, 12 wrnind 155 Xd. Comp. Amos 6, 10 and the formula nb "NR non licet 
mihi and the Syr. sas Aas non est mihi, non possum. 
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and it was when I raised my voice and cried, Is, 80, 12, 88, 9; most 
commonly an Impf. with only } prefixed, as in Is, 5, 24, 10, 2, 18, 9, 14, 
25, 80, 26. (Comp. the similar succession of the Participle and finite 
Verb, § 134, Rem. 2.) 


§ 133. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INFINITIVE CONSTR. WITH SUBJECT 
AND OBJECT. 


1. The Infinitive may be construed with the case of its 
verb, and hence, in transitive verbs, it takes the accusative 
of the object; e. g. Num. 9, 15 jowan-ny opm to set up the 
Tabernacle, 1 Sam. 19, 1 Sya-MNX HAD for to kill David, Gen. 
18, 25 pyax mend for to kill the righteous, 1 K..12,°15, 715306 
2K. 21, 8, Ez. 44, 30, Lev. 26, 15 Smiganba-ny niwy nba not to 
do all my commands, Gen. 19, 29 Dyn qDn3 when he over- 
threw the cities, 48, 11 792) AR to behold thy face, Prov. 21, 15 
mata mivy to do judgment. 1 In like manner it takes the accu- 
sative of the pronouns, @. g. Stas) DPN peer) in order to establish 
thee Deut. 29, 12, »:25in 10 bring me back Jer. 38, 26, "2472 
to slay me Ex. 2, 14, s3tipad to seek me 1 Sam. 27, 1, 28, 9, 
1Ch: 12, 17, Gem 25, 26 pms masa when (the Hother) bare 
them, “7&8 nest for to know me Jer. 24, 7.—If the finite verb 
governs two accusatives, then they ae) be employed also with 
the Infinitive, as MXTS2"hy FIN DN Min MINE after God 
has shown thee all this Gen. 41, 39. 

This governing power of the word belongs also to such 
secondary forms of the infinitive (the so-called nomina verbalia) 
as otherwise passed completely as substantives, as Mwy IF 
knowledge of the Lord (prop. the knowing the Lord) Is. 11, 9, 
“ok Nw) for to fear me Deut. 5, 26, Is. 30, 28, 56, 6.? 


1 In cases like the last, pew might be easily regarded as genitive of the 
object (§ 114, 2), which construction is common in Arabic; but since in other 
instances MS (sign of the definite accusative) is used, and since a form like 
bP never occurs in such connection, which form would decidedly mark the 
constr. state and also the genitive relation (so also Day 7 R Is. 8, 13, Ps. 50, 4, 
not “2 77"), we must suppose that the Hebrew eer at ee as a general 
tule, the object of the Inf. to be in the accusative. Compare Nos. 2 and 3. 

2 For.examples of an accusative of the object with the Inf. passive, sce 
§ 143, 1, a. 


aS ake Nae rr es ae 
er te = oe 
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2. The subject of the action is commonly put immediately 
after the Infinitive, sometimes (where the Inf., according to 
form and signification, is regarded rather as a substantive) 
in the genitive, but mostly in the nominative; e. g. 2 Ch. 7, 3 
tx m4 the descending of the fire, Ps. 133, 1 4m ba DNS nav 
the dwelling of brethren together, Ux.17, 1 there was no water 
py nint> for the people to drink (prop. for the drinking of 
the people). The genitive relation of the subject is quite plain 
after Infinitives of feminine-ending, as in Gen. 19, 16 mbna 
soy mim by the Lord’s pity on him, Is. 47,9 38a PAN marys 
allhough thy enchantments are very numerous; and also when 
it is expressed by a suffix, as in "Npa when J call Ps. 4, 2, 4. 
On the contrary, the genitive is excluded, and the subject is 
to be considered rather in the nominative, in such cases as 
Ps. 46, 3 yrs waa (not 78M2) when the earth moves, Deut. 
25, 19 a> mim mina when the Lord gives to thee rest. By the 
lack of case endings,’ the difference between the genitive and 
nominative construction, could not in very many cases, in- 
deed, be made sensible (e. g. with infinitives like Sup, Dap etc.); 
even in cases like 749m etc. the pretonic lengthening which 
belongs to the character of the form, may have maintained 
itself in spite of the following genitive (although with suf- 
fixes always "2mam etc.); but when a prefixed 5 with pre- 
tonic Qd'més stands before the infinitive, a nominative of the 
subject must in all cases be understood, e. g. 2 Sam. 19, 20 
sab-by qian piv that the king should lay it to heart, also when 
the Inf. and the subject are separated, as in Judg. 9, 2 
Sms Ws D232 Siporon oN DAW na Divan whether seventy men 
rule over you, or one man rules over you? Job 34, 22 “non? 
wis “yb Dw that the evil-doers hide themselves there, Ps. 76, 10. 
See further in No. 3. 

3. When both subject and object are connected with the 
Infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should come imme- 


1 In Arabic, where the case endings leave no doubt in regard to the con- 
struction, one may say: gatlw Zaidin (gen. of subj.) "Amran (acc.), literally the 
killing of Z the’A. (i. e. Z. killing the A.), and also: gatlu ‘Amrin (gen, of 
obj.) Zaidun (nom, of subj.), and even: el-qatlu (with article) Zavdun (nom, 
of subj.) Amran. 
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diately after the Inf., and then the object. When the latter 
is necessarily in the accusative, the subject is then put, as in 
No. 2, sometimes in the genitive, but chiefly in the nomina- 
tive. The genitive (which predominates in Arabic) appears, 
e. g. in Deut. 1, 27 mk Am MNwAa in the Lord’s hating us, 
Deut. 7, 8 Dany AIA naa because the Lord loves you, | K. 
10, 9, Is. 13, 19 pto-hy my mapa: as God overthrew Sodom, 
Is. 29, 13 *n¥ ony their fearing me, Gen. 39, 18 “sp “ann. 
as I lifted up my voice. But the nominative seems ti stand 
(v. No. 2 above) in cases like Is. 10, 15 wg a-hy vad SAD 
as if the rod could shake them that lift it up (where we should 
have 522, if wav were in the genitive), and so probably 
also in cases like 1 K. 13, 4 DENT DN Nato Jian yiaws 
as the king heard the word of the man of God, Is. 32,7 Sota 
mpwa jax when the needy speaks justice, Job 33, 17 som 
nivya pix that man should avoid the deed, Gen. 18, 10, Josh. 
14, 7. In Jer. 21, 1, etc. the subject stands separate from the 
Infin. and is then Poceearily a nominative, v. No.2 at the end. 


Now and then the order of the words is pee: the object being 


§ 134. 
USE OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


1. The Participle has distinct forms for the active and 
the passive, yet not for the different tenses, but the Participle 
of all conjugations can apply to every tense, just as the con- 
text may require, as mia dying (Zech. 11, 9), he who has died 
(mortuus), dead (very often so used always when a substan- 
tive), he who shall die, moriturus (Gen. 20, 3); 595 he who falls, 
has fallen, 1‘Sam. 5, 3, will fall Is. 30, 13; my facturus (Gen. 
41, 25, Is..5,. 5); “$55 natus and nasciturus (Ps. 22, 32 comp. 
N73} creandus 102, 19); yet it most frequently atone for our 
Present. Only the passive (S1ap) answers nearly always to a 
Lat. or Greek Part. perf. pass., as AMD scriptus, {Epa u.wevos 


leet: a 
Pe rear 
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(but see § 50, Rem. 2).—The passive Participles stand some- 
times also for the Latin Participle in -ndus, e. g. x73 
(metuendus) terrible Ps. 76, 8, “Yanz eee Ps. 19, 11, bbe 
(Jaudandus) worthy to be praised Ps. 18, 


2. The Participle, when it stands in ssi of the finite 


verb as predicate of the sentence, denotes— 


a) Most frequently our present, especially in nominal sentences 
(v. § 144, a) which describe established facts and conditions, e. g. Ecc. 
1,4 x27) tal “i3 one generation goes, another comes and the earth 
stands (n'v93) for ever vs. 7 Bx32h Bxdmn-d> ail the rivers go; or of 
actually occurring present events Gen. 4, 10, If the subject is a per- 
sonal pronoun, it is either written, in its separate form, in immediate 
connection with the Participle, as "22x a7> I fear him Gen. 82, 12, 
DN MIN we are afraid 1 Sam. 28, 3; or it is appended as a suffix 
to the word wW: (is), as Judg. 6, 36 sywia FUS BN if thou savest. In the 
same manner it is appended to 79S in negative sentences; e. g. 798 ON 
niwr if thow send not away Gen, 48, 5. 

b) Our future (conceived of as present, comp. § 126, 4), Is. 55 I 
will tell you Mivd 728 WR MX what I (at once) do, for I will do, Gen. 15, 
410.18, 4195.1 K, 1, 14. 

c) Also the past, especially in clauses representing actions or 
situations which have taken place simultaneously with other past 
actions Job 1, 16 NA Mt MAID My Td the one (was) still speaking, and 
another came, vs. 17, Gen. 19, 1, 42, 35, Judg. 18, 9, 1 Sam. 17, 23, 1 K. 
1, 22. But it is also used in independent nominal sentences; e. g. Deut. 
4,3 niksn oy your eyes that have seen.? Gen. 89, 22 (Drv3), 23, 
bx, 2,6, 1 K, tL, 5: 

With the verb M75 it serves to express our Imperfect, 3 Job 1, 14 
miwan as span the oxen were ploughing (again with the secondary 
idea of an action having Jasted simultaneously in the past), Gen. 89, 22, 
Ex. 8, 1, Judg. 1, 7, 16, 21. 

Rem. 1. In all the three cases alluded to above, a, 0, ¢, M3 is 
employed before the Participle for awakening special attention; e. g. for 
our present, 7M 725 behold! thou (art) with child (Gen, 16, 11, 27, 42), 
for our future "(Gen. 6.47, 20,3, ix, 81, 11, 18.38, 4 ”, 14, 17, 1), for 
the past (Gen. 87, 7, 41, 17). 


1 In Aramaic, it is more frequently used for the Present than in its proper 


signification as a Participle. 


2 For the use of the article here before the predicate, see § 110, 3, Rem. 
3 In Syriac the participle with 817 (=M"A) serves regularly to express 


the Impf., as the participle with the personal pronoun (lit. a) expresses the 


erent: 
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oy, By a change of construction, the Participle often passes over 
immediately to a finite verb; when the pronouns that, who, etc. ("t8y) 
implied in the Participle, must be mentally supplied before the verb. 
So Part. and Perf. in Is. 14, 17 that made (Bw) the world as a wilderness, 
and (who) destroyed (077) the cities thereof. Also Part. and Impf. 
(Present), e. g. Is. 5,.8 SAP TIwWA Iw ma nna "P53 Th woe to those 
who connect house with house (and who) ioe field to field, 1 Sam. 2, 8, 
Prov. 19, 26. Also with Waw consec. e. g. Gen. 27, 33 ND Ty 535 
that hunted game and hath brought it, 35, os Ps, 18, 33. (The case is 
strictly analogous when the Inf. is replaced by the finite verb, § 132, 
Rem, 2). 


3. The personal pronoun, which might be expected as the subject 
of a participial sentence, is often omitted (see above letter a) at least 
the pronoun of the 8d person (N54, MM); comp. Gen. 39, 22 (D7wS), 
Is. 26, 3; 29, 8; 40, 19; Ps. 22, 29; 55, 20; Job 12, 17, 19 ff.; 25, 2; the 
pronoun of the 2d person (AMX) seems to be omitted in Ps. 7, 10 (with 
“M5) and Hab. 2, 10 (with N¢*in); the pronoun of the Ist person (7:8) 
Hab. 1, 5 (with by) and Zech. 9, 12 (with 737). 


§ 135. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


1, When Participles are followed by the object of the 
action which they express, they are construed in two ways; 
either—a) as verbal-adjectives (in the absol. state) with the 
accusative or a preposition, just as the verbs to which they 
belong may require, e. g. 1 Sam. 18, 29 3"mx ak David's 
enemy (prop. one hating David), 1 K. 9, 23 oss pan they who 
rule the people, Ps. 5, 5 yw pEN loving wickedness, Ez. 9, 2 
moma wind clothed with linen garments; or—b) as nouns (in 
const. state) followed by a genitive (§ 112, 2); e. g. Gen. 
22,12 mre xt one fearing (=a fearer of) God, Ps, 84, 5 
Ama (awe inmates of thy house, Ez. 9, 11 oryan trad the one 
clothed with linen garments, 2 Sam. 13, 31 Ds. Wap (lacerati 
vestibus) those who have rent garments; and with Rectie colour- 
ing, as in "ia "5 those who have descended to the pit Is. 38, 
18, a) "250 those who lie in the grave Ps. 88, 6, stem 
ead culpa) he whose transgression is Pb BE Ps. 32, ie 
rarely also like "M8 "Nt who serve me Jer. 33, 22 (—nrtn 
in preceding verse). a 
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This latter construction with the genitive is properly confined to 
participles of transitive verbs (§ 138). The Participle of Ni= to enter 
in, is also construed thus, as this verb stands with the accusative (comp. 
ingredi portam); e.g. Gen. 28, 10 “2% "x2 those who enter in at the gate. 
But there are also examples of the Participle taking a genitive (a suff. 
pron.), even when the verb to which it belongs is construed only with 
a preposition; e. g. "2p, “Pp those who rise up against him,—against 
me, for >3, "bv DYDD Ps. 18, 40, 49, Deut. 83, 11 98b 3 those who 
turn from wickedness Is. 59, 20; Micah 2, 8. 

2. The distinction explained in No. 1, of verbal and 
nominal government, holds also in regard to the connection 
of participles with suffixes. After the first method (with 
accus.) we have %:tiy he who made me, even with the article 
jon he who made him, Job 14, 19; after the second (with 
genit.) "tty my maker, »xxia->> every one who finds me Gen.4, 14. 


§ 136. 
EXPRESSION OF THE OPTATIVE. 


Besides the expression of the Optative by the Jmp/. (especi- 

ally in the form of Jussive or Cohortative, with the particle 

:, § 127, 3, b) it may also be-periphrased in the following 
ways, viz.— 

1. By questions expressive of wish, e. g. 2 Sam. 15, 4 
mE iat % who will make me judge? 1. e. would that I were 
made judge! Judg. 9, 29 “a MIM oyATHS yM? a would that 
this people were placed in my hand! Ps. 55, 7, Job 29, 2. In 
the prase jm "9 the proper force of the verb (to give) is often 
excluded, and nothing more is expressed than would that! 
Lat. utinam! In this signification of a particle expressing 
wish ym> "9 is construed—a) by an accusative, as Deut. 28, 67 
aay ym" would it were evening! prop. who will give evening? 
Ps. 14, 7, Job 11, 5, 31, 35; with suffix Is. 27, 4 etc.—b) by 
an Infinitive, as Ex. 16, 3 ma ym would that we had died!— 
c) by a finite verb (with or without 3), Deut. 5, 26 jmova 
pnd my oaad mam would that they had this heart! Perf. without 
" Job 23, 3; Imp/. with 1 Job 19, 23; without } 6, 8, 13, 5, 
14, 13.—With a still greater weakening of its original mean- 
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ing jmv~a stands directly in the sense of a negation e. g. 
Job 14, 4 who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 

2. By the particles px, %> é/! (si, O si!), would! (utinam), 
especially by the latter. The Jmp/. follows, Ps. 81, 9, 189, 19 
(after ox); Gen. 17, 18 (after "5); the Part. Ps. 81, 14 (after 
35); the Jmp. Gen. 23, 13 only by power of an anacoluthon 
(see § 130,1). When %5 is followed by the Perf., it expresses 
a wish that something had happened (§ 126, 5, b), as in 
Num. 14, 2 mma would that we had died, 20, 3 13353 39 
would we had expired! Comp. however Is. 48, 18, 63, 19. 


Srikye 
‘PERSONS OF THE VERB. 


1. In the personal affixes of the verb frequently an enallage 
(exchange) of gender takes place, the masc. (as the gender 
lying nearest and more general) being placed in reference to 
feminines, e. g. pmyt) Ez. 23, 49, pm-wy Ruth 1, 8, msams and 
thou (fem.) hast made (a league) Is. 57, 8, Judg. 4, 20 (stay 
for "t%99); comp. Jer. 3, 5, Joel 2, 22, Am. 4, 1, Cant. 2, 7. 
(See the anomalous uses of the personal pronoun, § 121, 
Rem. 1.) 

2. The third person is often employed impersonally, most 
- commonly in the masc., e. g. "7" and it happened; 3b 7x and 
sb nity (lit. af was strait to him) he was in trouble 1 Sam. 18, 6, 
Gen. 32, 8; orb on it is warm to them, i. e. they are warm, 
Ke. 4, 11; but also in the fem., e. g. 1 Sam. 30, 6 4195 Am 
and David was in trouble, Ps. 50, 3, Jer. 10, 7,19, 5. 


The Arabic and Ethiopic commonly ‘use here the masc. and the 
Syriac the fem. form. 


3. The indeterminate third person (where the Germans 
use man, the French on, and we say they, one) is expressed, — 
a) by the 3d pers. singular masc., e. g. Np they (prop. he) 
called Gen. ll, 9, 16, 14;—») often by the 3d pers. plural, 
as Gen. 41, 14 3nE I and they brought him in haste, for he 
was brought, 1 K. 1, 2;—c) by the 2d pers. singular masc., 
e. g. Is. 7, 25 mat xiamcxkd (prop. thow shalt not go) there 
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shall no one go thither, comp. 4X5 59 or ANb until one comes 
(prop. until thy coming);—d) by the passive voice, as Gen. 
4, 26 Np? oman TN then they began (prop. it was begun) to 
invoke." 

Rem. 1. Instead of the simple 3d pers. sing. (letter a), WNT (as 
we say men for they) occurs, 1 Sam. 9, 9 WNT “yay nd dation peed 
formerly they said thus in ia Sometimes one (or rather someone) 
is also expressed by the participle of the same verb; e. @. Is. 16, 10 
W259 PITT the treader shall not tread, for one shall not tread, 28, 4, 
comp. v. 24, Hz. 38, 4, Amos 9, 1, Num. 6, 9, Deut. 22, 8. So also not 
uncommonly in Arabic. 

2. When the pronoun is to be expressed with emphasis, (I spoke) 
it is written separately before the corresponding verbal form; e. g. HAN 
mp2 thou, thou hast given Judg. 15, 18, 1 K. 21, 7, Ps. 2, 6, 139, 2; also 
after the verbal form, Judg. 15, 12; but this occurs in the later writers 
without any special emphasis, as 3 “ma5 Eccl. 1, 16 (beginning), 2 
11, 12, 13, 15, 20, 8, 15. Comp. Delitzsch, Cant. and Eccl. 

3. In the poets and prophets, there is often, in the same sentence, 
the sudden transition from one person to another, Is. 1, 29 Ds>"~wa MWA 9D 
privam 7s for they shall be ashamed of the groves in which ye delight, 
where both the third and second persons are employed with reference 
to the same subject, Mal. 2, 15, Deut. 82, 15, 17.—In Job 18, 28 the 
third person is probably employed detxtix@¢ for the first; compare also 
6, 21 (according to the reading %>). 


§ 138, 
VERBS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


All transitive verbs in general govern the accusative (§ 118). 
On this rule we remark— 

1. There are many verbs which are construed both with- 
out an object (i. e. absolutely), and mith one (in this latter 
case the verb in German and English often takes the prefix 
be); e. g. M22 to weep and to be-weep; ad» and j2W to dwell, 
and to dwell in, inhabit; xx» to go forth, and also depart, as 
in to depart this life, like the Lat. egredi in egredi urbem 
(Gen. 44, 4). 


1 Sometimes, on the contrary, the impersonal active must be understood 
as strictly the passive, Job 7, 3 nights of pain have they appointed me, for 
are appointed me (sc. by God), 4, 19, Prov. 2, 22. So in Aramaic very fre- 
quently (Dan. 2, 30, 8, 4, 5, 3), and in Syriac. ; 
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Here notice specially:— 

Rem. 1. Several verbs of this kind often complete the objective 
idea by a substantive of the same stem, as IMB INp Ps. 14, 5, MXP p33 
1K. 1, 12, ARUN NOM Lam. 1, 8, like Bovhevet Bovdas Ll. x. 147; most 
frequently with a farther qualification of the idea (as also in Greek), 

g. Gen. 27, 34 mah moa Mpsx prs he cried a loud and bitter cry, 
vs. 33, Ez. 82, 31, 2 Sam. 18, 15, 36, 2 K. 18, 14, (acc. w."my) Jon. 4, 6 
mbog maw maw, Zech. 1,14, 1 Ch. 29, 9. Comp. vocety vocov XAXNY, 
éydpnoay yapuy peyddny (Matt. 2, 10), magnam pugnare pugnam, 
tutiorem vitam vivere, etc. 

2. Verbs which signify to flow, to stream, etc. take in the poets an 
accusative of that with which something flows or overflows Lam. 8, 
48 "9p Tan Daw abD my eye flows down streams of water, Joel 4, 18 
the hills flow milk. So dio to run, to flow Jer. 9,17; 52 to distil Joel 
4,18; and uw to gush forth, to flow abundantly (hence, to bear along 
in a torrent) Is. 10, 22, Similar, but more bold, is Proy. 24, 31 437) 
prriweap ibs m>y and behold it (the field) has all gone up in thorns, Is. 
5, 6, 84, 13. ‘Compare in Greek, mpopécty bowp; ddxpva otalery. 
The above verbs belong to the verba abundandi of which more below, 
No. 3, 0. 


3. With verbs like to speak, to cry, to do, to save etc. the mode of 
action is often (especially in poetical speech) more closely defined by 
naming the instrument or member by means of which the act is per- 
formed (accus. instrumenti). This is best illustrated when this accus. 
has an adjective, as in D133 >{p pyr to ery a loud voice (comp. Rem. 1), 
for to ery with a loud voice Ez. 11, 13, 2 Sam. 15, 23; or when it has a 
noun in the genitive (as periphrasis of the adjective; comp. § 106, 1), 
as in Ps. 12, 3 they speak mipo>n mpw with smooth lip; with a lying 
tongue 7} rays Ps, 109, 2, Prov. 10, 4 working A" HD with slack hand 
as it were to work a slack hand analogous to the German: eine schine 
Stimme singen, to sing a fine voice; Schlitischuhe laufen, to run skates, 
i. e. to skate; more loose is the connection of the accusative with the 
verb in cases like Ps. 8, 5 N°PX "DIP with my (whole) voice I ery, (i. e. 
aloud) 27,7; 142, 2; Is. 10, 30; Ps. 66, 17 "MN IP "B with my (open) 
mouth I cry: so, they speak with their mouth Ps, 17, 10, help with thy 
sword 727M, with thy hand 47>, Ps.17, 13, 14,44, 3 thow with thy hand 
7 OME hast driven out the nations, 60,7 save with thy right hand 
2770" msrwin, 108, 7. (On the other hand in 1 Sam. 25, 26, 33, we have 
7772 and “as subject-nominative to the Inf, suiin, see § 133, 2). In 
the same cases 2 instrwmenti is also used, e. g. I praise with my mouth 
spa Ps, 89, 2, 109, 30; I supplicate him nee my mouth Job 19, 16.1 


1 The Hebrews used also, on the other hand, the 2 instrwmenti where we 


have the accusative. They used indifferently, as we also may, the constructions 
to shake the head (Ps, 22, 8), and to shake with the head (Job 16, 4, Jer. 
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2. Many verbs govern the accusative by power of their 
original meaning or in consequence of a peculiar turn given 
to the latter, when the corresponding verbs in German are 
construed with other cases or also with the preposition; e. g. 
mix to reply to (like dyeiBopat tiva, prop. to answer one); 2) 
causam alicujus agere (prop. to defend before the court); "wa 
to bring good news to one, to cheer him; 3x2 to commit adultery 
with one (comp, adulteras matronam); 179 to become surety for 
one (to bail him). 

Rem. 1. Also intransitive verbs, and even the passive and reflexive 
conjugations Niph., Hoph., Hithp., may by a peculiar turn of their 
original meaning, take the accusative; yan to be favourable, mostly 
with 3, but also with the ace. (as if to wish, to will something or some- 
body) Is. 1, 11, 832 to prophesy Jer. 25, 13, 303 to surround (prop. to 
place themselves around) Judg. 19, 22, bain to plot against Gen. 87, 18, 
piann to consider Job 87, 14, 

2. In very common forms of expression the accusative after such 
verbs may be omitted without injury to the sense (in elliptical usage), 
as MD for m2 N22 to make a covenant 1 Sam. 20, 16, mui to stretch 
forth (i. e. 2 the hand) 2 Sam, 6, 6, Ps. 18, 17. Comp. the German 
nach etwas langen, to reach after something. 


3, Whole classes of verbs which govern the accusative are, 

a) those which signify to clothe and unclothe, as w> to put 
on a garment, Dw to put off a garment, NY to put on as 
an ornament; also poet. as in R82 DD WA the pastures 
are clothed with flocks Ps. 65, 14 (comp. also 14, b), 104, 2, 
109, 29; 

b) those which signify fullness or want, as xdbia to be full, 
yuo to swarm (Gen. 1, 20, 21), yaw to be satiated, 7B to 
overflow (Prov. 3, 10, v. above No. 1, Rem. 2), 10m to 
want, 95% to lose (children); e. g. pms pusm xdians and the 
land was filled with them Ex. 1, 7, OpIST oan POM Sa 
mvran lit. perhaps the fifty righteous mill want five (i, e. 


18, 16); to gnash the teeth (Ps. 35, 16), and to gnash with the teeth (Job 
16, 9), where head and teeth may be regarded as the object of the verb and 
as the instrument. But there is a deviation from our mode of expression in 
these phrases, viz. MD "2B to open. the mouth Ps, 22, 8, Job 16, 10 (prop. 
to make an opening with the mouth), 07173 wap to spread out the hands 
Lam. 1, 17 (prop. to make a spreading with the hands), waa D735 he lifted 
the staff Ex. 7, 20, comp. Pipa j2 and dip m2. : 
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perhaps there will be lacking fe of the fifty) Gen. 18, 28, 
pow o3 dawe (why) should I lose even both of you? Gem 
27, 45; 

c) several verbs of dwelling, e. g. 32, 773, a>, not merely 
in a place (Judge. 5, 17, Is. 32, 16, Gen. 4, 20), but also 
among a people, with any one (Ps. 5, 5, 120, 5); 

d) those which express going or coming to a place (petere 
locum); hence win with the accus. of the person, to come 
over some one, attack him. Comp. with this the accus. 
loci, § 118, 1. 


§ 139. 
VERBS WITH TWO ACCUSATIVES. 


Two accusatives are governed by— 

1. The causative conjugations (Pi é7 and Hiphil) of al: 
verbs which in Qal govern one accusative; e. g. man nda 
mason J have filled him with the spirit of wisdom Ex. 28, 3, 
ww oa ‘ink wads he clothed him in (caused him to put on) 
garments of fine linen (byssus) Gen. 41, 42. And so also 73x 
10 gird one with Ps. 18, 33, Jaa to bless one with Deut. 15, 14, 
“on to cause one to lack aud sy to crown one with Ps. 8, 6. 


2. A numerous class of verbs which have even in Q&l a 
doubly-causative signification; such as, to cover or clothe one 
with anything (Ps. 5, 13, Ez. 13, 10; hence also to sow, to 
plant Is. 5, 2, 17, 10, 30, 23, Judg. 9, 45; to anoint Ps. 45, 8); 
to fill, to bestow, to deprive (Kz. 8, 17, Gen. 27, 37, Prov. 
22, 23); to do one an injury (1 Sam, 24, 18); to make one 
something (Gen. 17, 5); ¢. g. WIP mnt» paw ink mys and 
make thou it a holy anointing oil’ Ex. 30, 25. 

As in the last example, so also elsewhere, the material 
out of which something is made frequently stands in the 
accusative (comp. the German mache daraus, make out of it 
holy anointing oil), e. g. 1 K. 18, 32 mara DaNAcThY my 
and he built of the stones an altar, prop. built the stones (into) 


1 On the passives of these verbs. see § 143, 1. 
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an altar, Lev. 24,5. Also a bolder construction in which the 
material is placed last, as Ex. 38, 3 mur; mipy wb>-dp all its 
vessels he made (of) copper Gen. 2, 7 (in themselves these 
words could also signify all its me he turned into copper). 


There is another use of the double accusative containing a closer 
definition of the first, by naming epexegetically the member or part of 
the object which is especially affected by the action, e. g. Ps. 8, 8 thou 
hast smitten all mine enemies (upon) the cheek-bone ond); comp. Deut. 
83, 11, 2 Sam, 8, 27: wp2 1252 ND Let us not kill him, prop. Let us not 
smite him (as to his) life, Gen. 87, 21; and so too with mw Gen. 8, 15. 
Comp. the analogous ways of using fie accusative § 118, 3. 


§ 140. 
VERBS WITH PREPOSITIONS. 


Those modifications of the verbal idea, which other lang- 
uages indicate by composition of the verbal stem with prepo- 
sitions, are expressed in the Hebrew either,—a) by appropriate 
verbal stems, as Nia to go-in, NX> to go-out, 29 10 re-turn; 
or—b) by prepositions written after the verb, as in English, 
e. g. Np to call, with > to call to, with 3 to call upon, with 
“amx to i after; 323 to fall, with >» to fall upon and also 
to fall off to, with apd to fall down before; 327 to go, with 
sams to go after, to follow. 

It is the province of the Lexicon to show the use of the several 


prepositions with each particular verb. Whole classes of words, as 
construed with this or that particle will be found in § 154, 3. 


§ 141. 
CONSTRUCTIO PRAGNANS. 


The so-called constructio pregnans occurs in Hebrew par- 
ticularly when a verb, which in itself does not express motion 
towards something is nevertheless construed with prepo- 
sitions (or the accus.) of direction. In such a case for the 
clearness of sense another verb of motion must be mentally 
supplied, to form the connection with the preposition; e. g. 


bx pam to turn in astonishment to one Gen. 42, 33, comp. 42, 28 
‘Lee 22 
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bx wis fo turn questioning towards somebody. Is. 11, 10, comp. 
41, 1 sams xb) for Tm n2s> xb he filled up to follow me 
(ie: he obeyed me fully), Num. 14, 24, Ps. 22, 22 o04 "p72 
simsy thou hearest (and savest) me from the horns of the 
buffaloes, Is. 14, 17 mma mmp NS wey his prisoners he did 
not release (and send) home-wards, Ps. 89, 40. 


§ 142. . 
CONSTRUCTION OF TWO VERBS TO EXPRESS ONE IDEA. 


When one verb which expresses a so-called verbal idea 
(one that requires an object) is more closely defined by a 
second verb, the latter is construed as follows, viz.— 

1. It stands in the Inf, either the absol. (§ 131, 1) or 
(more commonly) the constr., e. g. Deut. 2, 25, 31 mm Sox J 
begin to give; verse 31. Gen. 37, 5 in& Nw THy ADOT and they 
added still to hate him (hated Sha still more), Ex. 18, 23 
say AbD4 and thou canst endure, Is. 1, 14 Nw} MND? I am 
weary to bear. 

2. But still more frequently it stands in the Inf. pre- 
ceded by 5, as Deut. 3, 24 mixnm> midnn thou hast begun to 
show, Gen. 11, 8 mipa> bare and they ceased to build, 27, 20 
Rend man thou hast hastened to find, i. e. thou hast quickly 
found, ete. 

These two are the usual constructions in prose after verbs siguitgine 
to begin (bm, D*Xin), to continue (FrO1M), to hasten (rt1a), to cease (>5n, 
nz5), to finish (22M); so also to make good (a°G"7), to make much or many 
(27), and the like modality of action (expressed, for the most part, 
by Hipbil); so also with to be willing (MAX, YER), to refuse (x7), to 
seek, to strive for (tips), to be able (555, 77, the latter signifying to 
know how to do), to learn (779), to permit (jn2).' It is to be remarked, 
however, that in poetry the > is often omitted where it is used in prose, 


as Max to be willing with the > Ex. 10, 27, with the mere Inf. Job. 
80, 9, Is. 28, 12, 80, 9.” 


1 To permit one to do a thing, is expressed by rivye "B02, and ’B 4m) 
niwy, prop. to give or grant one to do a thing; Gen. 20, 6 3h3> WANA? md 
T have not permitted thee to touch. ; 

2 So after nouns which include a verbal idea, e. g. xiabd PR ct ts not 
permitted to enter in Hst. 4, 2, > 4 "NX (poet.) ae ts nothing to be com- 
pared Ps. 40, 6; M2 ready, prepared, commonly with =} without in Job 8, 8. 


oy Se iii 


en 
ea. 
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.8. Both verbs may be in the finite form; and they are 
then construed— 

a) With » before the second verb, which then agrees with 
the first in tense (however see Rem.), gender and number 
(comp. our expression, he was pleased and went, for he was 
pleased to go); Judg. 19, 6 995) Nr>NIN be pleased now and 
lodge, Gen. 26, 18 "BM Aw and he returned (repeated) and 
digged (i. e. he digged again), 2K. 1, 11, 13,, Is. 6, 133 2a) 
he added and took a wife (i. e. he as again); Cant. 2, 3. 

The construction can also begin with the Impf. and proceed in 
the Perf. (according to § 126, 6), as in Est. 6, 8, Deut. 81, 12 that they 
may learn (Impf.) and fear (Perf.) for to fear, Hos. 2, 11, Dan. 9, 25; 
or on the contrary, it may begin in the Perf. and proceed in the Impf. 
Josh. 7, 7, Job 28, 3, Eccl. 4, 1, 7. 

b) “Aavvdétwe, i. e. without the * and so that the union 
of the two verbs is more an exterior one; they are of the 
same tense, gender, and number (as under letter a); Deut. 
2, 24 wr bmn begin and take possession, Hos. 1, 6 ST 8 S7ON 82 
I will not go on and have pity (i. e. I will no longer pity), 
1 Sam. 2, 3 35m 127m 5x do not multiply and speak (=speak 
not much), Lam, 4, 14 3939 72% Nba so that they could not 
touch, Job 19, 3, ‘foe 5, 11, 9, 9. 


This last construction (being more lively and bolder) is rather the 
poetical one, which under letter a, is more usual in prose. Comp. e. g. 
pron with * following in Gen. 25, 1, 38, 5; but without | in Hos, 1, 6, 
Is. 52, 1. Yet also in prose occur er araples of asyndeton as in Neh, 8, 
20, Deut. 1, 5, Josh. 8, 16, 1 Ch. 18, 2. 

c) Likewise dovvdétws, but with the second verb in a 
close subordinate connection in the /mperfect, depending on 
the conjunction that implied; Job 32, 22 miax "natn x IT 
know not to flatter, 1 Sam. 20, 19 Sn niay and cause on 
the third day (that) thou come down (i. e. on the third day 
come down), Is. 42, 21 539 yan he desired to make great, Job 
24, 14 Sop. mun mrp? the murderer arises to kill. 


Rem. In Arabic and Syriac, this construction is very common | in 
Hebrew rarer, but at least necessary in those cases where the second 


1 The Arab says volebat dilaceraret for he would rend; and so the Syrian, 
nolebat tolleret (Luke 18, 13), he would not lift up, but oftener with the 


conjunction that inserted. The Latin also may omit the conjunction in this 
22% 
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verb was to be distinguished from the first in person or number; Is. 
47,1 PUN IP actin ND thow shalt not add (that) they shall call Wee 
(i. e. thow shalt not continue to be called), Num. 22, 6 72732 525% "DAN 
awa perhaps I may be able (that) we shall smite him, ‘and I shalt 
drive him out. 


4, The completion of the verbal idea: may finally (as fre- 
quently in Syriac) consist also of a Participle, Is. 33, 1 
STW FANN’ when thou shalt finish as a destroyer, i. e. to be 
a destroyer=to destroy 1 Sam. 16, 16 (after Part.). 


Instead of the participle stands the verbal adjective, 1 Sam. 8, 2 his 
eyes MIND 1M began (to grow) dim. On the other hand Gen. 9, 20 
MINT Wx is in apposition to mM) and the passage belongs therefore to 
No. 3, letter a (=Noah, the husbandman began to plant, ete.). 

Rem. 1. In many of the above examples, the first verb only serves, 
in effect, to qualify in some manner the second, and hence we translate 
it by an adverb. Comp. further Gen. 81, 27 mand mNXbn2 m2: wherefore 
hast thow secretly fled? 2 K. 2, 10 daub mwpr thow hast made hard to 
ask i. e. hast asked a hard thing. The verb which qualifies the other 
may also occupy the second place, but never without special cause; 
e. g. Is. 58, 11 Saw ANT he shall see and be satisfied (with the sieht 
because the satisfaction follows the puiO yee ne and 66, 11 that ye may 
suck and be satisfied (by that act); Jer. 4, 5 38ba 5N“p call ye (and that) 
with full voice=call aloud. : 

2. Of another construction are the so-called verba cordis (verbs 
indicating some mental action) which take after them (in place of an 
accusative) an objective clause introduced by °D or "Wx that. Here be- 
long especially expressions like to see (Gen. 1, 4, 10), to know (Gen, 22, 
12), to believe, to remember, to forget, to say, to think, etc. On the 
omission of the conjunction before such clauses see § 155, 4, ¢. 


§ 143. 
CONSTRUCTION OF PASSIVE VERBS. 


1. When a causative conjugation (Pi'e7, Hiphil) has two 
accusatives (§ 139, 1), its passive (Pu d'l, Héph wl) retains only 
one of them (the second or more remote object), taking the 
other (the nearest object) as the subject in the nominative. 


case, Quid vis faciam? Ter.; Volo hoc oratort contingat, Cic. Brut. 84. So 
in German, Ich wollte, es wére; Ich dachte, es ginge [and in English I would 
at were, I thought it went]. 

\-For 72ND (§ 20, Rem.) Inf. Hiph. of Dom. 
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This subject nominative may then consist either in an in- 
dependent noun or pronoun, or (as pronominal subject) be 
included in the verbal form, e. g. Ps. 80; 11 bx mn 0D 
the mountains are covered with its (the vine’s) shade, Ex. 25, 40 
ANW. TAPS TWN which was shown thee (prop. which thou wast 
caused to see); Job ue 3. 


Several striking phenomena in the construction of the passive are 
readily explained, if we regard it as an impersonal active (dicitur=one 
says, they say), just as; on the contrary, the impersonal active often 

_ supplies the place of the passive (see § 137, Note). This transposition 
is not merely an expedient, but has its foundation in the spirit of the 
Semitic syntax. At least according to the Arab. grammarians a purely 
impersonal passive is inconceivable; in places where such one seems to 
stand, a hidden agent must be supposed. We may thus explain those 
cases, In which.— 

a) The passive takes the logical subject in the accusative; Gen. 27, 
42 "wy “IDM OP plan sans and they made known to Rebecca ihe words 
of Esau, 4,18 S3-ny san sp235 and it was born to Enoch Irad, 17, 5 
DIAN FOSé-ON Tid NOP eI they shall no more call thy name Abram; 
Ex. 10, 8, PETES AWarmy awn and they brought Moses back to Pharaoh ; 
Lev. 16, 27, Num. 32, Dy Josh. 7, 15, 2 K. 18, 30, Jer. 50, 20. So also 
with the Inf. of the passives, as in Gen, 21, 5 Pnxmsy 4b bing at (the 
time of) the being born (év tH texety) to ibs Isaak, 40, 20 nen pin 
nyrp-ms the day when Pharaoh was born. 

b) It does not agree (as often happens) in gender and number with 

_ the noun, even when preceded by it (comp. § 147), because the noun is, 
in this case, regarded not as the subject but as the object of the verb 
passive, comp., besides the above examples: Is. 21, 2 “o-457 mop mn 
visionem diram nunciarunt mihi Dan. 9, 24 septwaginta septimanas 
destinarunt (5EN2), 1 K.2, 21, Is. 14, 3, Gen. 85, 26, Hos. 10, 6, Job 22, 9 
(midst), 80, 15, 


2. The efficient cause (the personal originator), after a 
passive verb, most frequently takes >, and is therefore in the 
dative (as in Greek), as 5x> 7372 blessed of God (tw bee) Gen. 
14, 19, Prov. 14, 20. More rare, but equally certain, is the 
same use of 7a (prop. from, by which origin, source, in general, 
is often denoted) Gen. 9, 11, Ps. 37, 23, Job 24, 1, 28, 4; 
ssp because of Gen. 6, 13; a by Gen. 9, 6, Num. 36, 2, Hosea 
14, 4; sometimes there is no preposition, but the accusat. 
instruments is used (comp. § 138, 1, Rem. 3), as Is. 1, 20, 397 
nbexm by the sword shall ye be devoured, comp. Ps. 17, 13. 
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Rem. Many intransitive verbs are sometimes used as passiye, in _ 


consequence of a peculiar application of their meaning; e. g. TO" to go» - 


down (spoken of a forest), to be felled Is. 82, 49; ty to go wp for to be 
brought up (on the altar) Lev. 2, 12; to be entered (in an account) 1 Ch. 
27, 24; xx» to be brought out from Deut. 14, 22, 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONNECTION OF THE SUBJECT WITH THE 
PREDICATE. 


§ 144a. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE NOMINAL AND VERBAL SENTENCE, 


1. Every sentence beginning with an independent subject 
(noun or separate pronoun) is called a nominal sentence. It 
is a) simple when the predicate consists also of a noun (sub- 
stantive, adjective or participle); 0) compound when the pre- 
dicate is a finite verb. For, as every finite verb (v. below 
No. 2) bears already its subject itself and forms therefore 
for itself an independent sentence, therefore a phrase in which 
a finite verb, as predicate, follows the subject noun, is a com- 
bination of a subject with an independent verbal sentence 
(v. below). 


Rem. Very frequently, especially in Hebrew, the predicate stands 
first in a simple nominal phrase; almost regularly so, when the predicate 
is an adjective, e.g. nim pax Jehovah is just. If the predicate is a 
substantive, it stands first, at least when a special stress lies on it, e. g. 
Job 5, 24, 6, 12 (comp. § 145, 1, b).—On the use of independent nominal 
sentences as predicates in compound nominal sentences vy. § 145, 2. 


2. Every sentence, commencing with a finite verb, is called 
a verbal sentence. It contains in all cases its subject already 
in itself, under the form of a personal pronoun which is 
necessarily connected with the verbal form (as tu in dicis, 
thou sayest). This is not only true of those cases, where the 
subject has already been mentioned and thus defined more 


e 
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- closely, but also in cases where the subject has been added 
afterwards, so to speak, as an epewegesis to the ‘subject which 
is latent in the verb. For where the idea of a neuter or neu- 
tral subject (Germ. es) is lacking entirely and where every 
verbal form must be conceived in connection with a personal, 
or at least with a generically definite subject, a phrase like 
Joan Tex, cannot be conceived, as in German: es sprach der 
Kinig, but: he spoke, namely the king. 

3. This distinction between the nominal and verbal sen- 
tence although it may seem quite mechanical, has been 
pointed out emphatically with good reasons by the Arabic 
grammarians. For 

a) there exists really an essential difference between the 
predicate of a nominal and of a verbal sentence. The 
former always represents something immovable, a situation, 
a being, the latter something movable, flowing, something 
which happens or which is doing. 
the simple nominal sentence, connected by Waw with a 
verbal sentence, describes a condition or state which is 
always simultaneous with the chief action (not a progress 
of the action) e. g. Gen. 19, 1; and the two angels entered 
into Sodom, whilst Lot was sitting (att> wi>}), ete. 

Also the compound nominal sentence, connected by Waw, may 
serve to bring in afterwards an event that has preceded the principal 
facts of the narration. E. g. 1 Sam, 28, 3; and Samuel was (at that 
time already) dead..... and Saul had driven away, etc. (not as, e. g. 
the Vulgate: and Samuel died....+-- and Saul drove away) Job 21, 
92, But there exist also examples, where the narrative continues even 
in form of a compound nominal sentence (comp. Gen. 1, 2, 8,1). Hven 
then the nominal sentence does not describe a new occurrence but & 
state which exists during the continuation of the event, 


b 


a 


§ 1440. | 


MANNER OF EXPRESSING THE COPULA IN THE NOMINAL 
SENTENCE. 


1. The subject and predicate of the simple sentence 
(v. § 144, a, 1,a) are always placed together without the copula; 
e.g. 1K. 18, 21 mex mM the Eternal (is) the true God, 
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Gen. 2,12 ato wnn puNn any the gold of that land (is) good, 
Is. 31, 2 Don NIM DS also he (is) wise.—On the union of the 
subject and predicate by a separate pronoun of the 3d person 
(repeating and emphasizing more distinctly the subject idea) 
Weeo 12), 2: 


2. Less frequently the copula is expressed by the sub- 
stantive verb mom to be, become, and in that case rises a com- 
pound nominal sentence (§ 144, a, 1, b), e. g. Gen. 1, 2 and 
the earth was (mmm), waste and empty, 3,1 the serpent was 
(mm) crafty, vs. 20, Judges 1,7. If on the other hand the 
union between a pronoun as subject and a participle as pre- 
dicate is established by wn or Pe (§ 134, 2, a) there arise 
simple nominal sentences, because o> and jx are properly 
substantives. 

Rem. Instead of the adjective, the Hebrew often employs the ab- 

stract substantive as a predicate in the nominal phrase (§ 106, 1, Rem. 2); 
especially when there is no adjective of the required signification 
(§ 106, 1), e. g. Ez. 41, 22 yy minp his walls (are) wood=of wood, 
wooden. Sometimes the hardness of such combinations is softened by 
repeating the subject noun in the constr. st., before the predicate Canin 
v2 nip). This full construction occurs Job 6, 12 "m= BSN 95 oN is 
my strength the strength of stones? Ps. 45, 7,b. Comp. on the other 
hand the bolder terms in Cant. 1, 15 D3%5 qe thy eyes (are) doves’ 
eyes (literally are doves) Ezra 10, 13 baw; mst the time (is the time 
of) showers. So also especially with > of comparsion, as Is. 68, 2 W433 
m32 W772 thy garments (are) like (the garments of) one treading the 
wine-press, Jer. 50, 9 “ia3> RN his arrows as (those of) a hero. 


§ 145. 
POSITION OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE. ABSOLUTE CASE. 


1. According to what has been remarked § 144, a, the 
natural position of words in the simple nominal sentence 182 
Subject, Predicate; in the compound nominal sentence: Syb- 
Ject, Verbal Predicate (i. e. verbal copula with the completing 
nominal predicate) ; in the verbal sentence: Verb, subsequently 
the Subject (if expressed) and then the Object. Adverbial 
designations (such as those of time or place) may stand either 
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before or after the verb; a negative stands almost always 
immediately before it.” 

Exceptions to the above stated natural position of words 
occur especially when a member of the sentence has to be 
rendered prominent by giving it the precedence. So stands:— 

a) in verbal sentences sometimes the object before the sub- 
ject, e. g. Num. 5, 23, Ps. 34, 22; the object before the 
verb Prov. 13, 5: thing of falsehood hateth a righteous man; 
Gen. 47, 21, Ex. 18, 23, Is. 49, 6. Very rare is the 
position: Obj., Subj., Verb, 2K.5,13. Finally, there also 
occurs, although likewise very seldom, and only poetically 
the position: Subj., Ob/., Verb, as Ps. 6, 10 mpi ondam A=; 
11, 5, Is. 18, 18 (quite common however in Aram., e. g. 
Dan. 2, 7, 10. Comp. Gesen. Comm. on Is. 42, 24). 

b) in nominal sentences the Predicate before the Subject and 
so almost regularly when the Predicate consists of an 
Adjective (comp. § 144, a, 1, Rem.), because this one 
receives then by its quality as a predicate, a special em- 
phasis. Jer. 10, 6 Faw Sita1 AMX D155 great thou (art) and 
great (is) thy name. ‘The substantive predicate is placed 
first in Is. 18, 5, ripening grape becomes the blossom, Job 
6, 12. 

c) The adverbial expression before the verb, especially (as 
natural) expressions of time, Gen. 1, 1. Some adverbs of 
time like mmy, Tx, stand almost always at the beginning 
of the sentence (Josh. 10, 12, Judges 5, 22); others lke 
siy, oom as a rule after the verb. 

On the absence of inflection in the predicate when put first, see 

§ 147. 

2. The strongest emphasis of a substantive (especially 
when it is the subject, but also when it is the object, or when 
employed by way of qualification of any kind) is produced 
by permitting it to stand, absolutely, at the beginning of the 
sentence, and then representing it, in the following inde- 
pendent phrase, by a pronoun (compare F'r. c’est moi, quon a 


1 Occasionally there is inserted between the negative and the verb the ob- 
ject (Job 22, 7, 834 23, He. 10, 10), the subject (Num, 16, 29, 2 K. 5, 26), 
or an adverbial expression (Ps, 6, 2, 49, 18, Jer. 15, 15), 
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accusé); e. g. Ps.18, 31 i273 DAR ONT God, perfect is his way, 
for God's way is perfect. The whole forms a compound nominal 
sentence in which the predicate is not represented by a verbal 
sentence (§ 144, a, 1, b) but by another independent nominal 
sentence; likewise Ps. 104, 17, Job 21, 4, whilst in Gen. 24, 27, 
Ps. 11, 4 the predicate consists of a verbal sentence. Comp. 
also Ez. 33, 17; also in the examples: Ps. 74, 17 winter and 
summer, thou hast made them, winter and summer is not the 
object but the subject of the compound nominal sentence. 
The object stands absolutely first in Gen. 47, 21 DyT mS 
ns ayn the people, he removed them, 21,13, comp. Jer. 6, 19." 
The suffix may also be omitted (so perhaps Ps. 9, 7) and the 
connection indicated by 4 (as sign of the apodosis), 2 Sam. 
22, 41 (comp. Ps. 18, 41), Job 36, 26 “pit Ndy Tt TBD, se. 
yn> the number of his years, even there %s no searching 4, 6, 
23, 12, 25, 5, Gen. 3, 5, Num. 23, 3, Job 6, 14, 15, 17, 21, 6, 
1 Sam. 25, 27, 2 Sam. 15, 34. 

Sometimes the participle stands first in the above manner in the 
sense of a conditional sentence e. g. Prov. 28, 24 K*thibh psn “bis 
in maw he who begets a wise son (i. e. when one begets, etc.), then he may 
rejoice in him, 1 Sam. 2,13 O25 “yiNoh mai mai WaN-dD when any one 
brought an offering, then came the priest’s servant, Gen. 4, 15, Job 41,18, 


§ 146. 


RELATION OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE AS TO GENDER 
AND NUMBER. 


The predicate, as in other languages, conforms generally 
to the subject in gender and number. From this rule, common 
to all languages, there are many deviations, partly occasioned 
by regard to the sense rather than to the grammatical form 
of words (constructio ad sensum), partly by the position of 
the predicate before the subject. 

In respect to the first cause, we remark that, 

1. Collective nouns (singular in form), e.g. DY people, 3 
nation, ma family, and nouns used as collective, as tox men 


1 Such a case absolute may also be introduced by > (in respect to) before 
it, Gen. 17, 20, Is. 82) Ds scomp. Ps, 165932) Heel. 9. 4) 2 (Chronye2dn 
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(see § 108, 1), are apt to be construed, according to the 
sense, <a the plural, as in Judg. 9, 55 Synge agi and 
the men of Israel saw, 15, 10, 1 K. 20, 20 box 30279 and Aram 
(the Syrians)fled, Is. 16,4, Prov. 11, 26, 28, 1, Job 8, 19. 
So when the collective is itself fem. but unaton se or 
at least prevailingly, individuals which are of the masc. gender: 
e. g. 2 Sam. 15, 23 paris yaxm>> the whole land (i. e. its in- 
habitants) wept,’ Gen. 48, 6, 1 Sam. 2, 33, 17, 46, 1 K. 10, 24, 
' Job 30, 12; and vice versd in Job 1, 14 mith wm Apan the 
cattle ons) were ploughing. For nies of the predicate 
in the singular with collectives, see Gen. 35, 11, Is. 2 
(comp. Micah 4, 3). 

Particular examples of a bolder Enallage of number are 
Gen. 34, 30 "BOM “MA 7K) whilst J (and my people) men of 
Genes} number; Job 29, 15: eyes I have been to the blind 
(comp. Num. 10, 31). 

Often the construction begins with the singular (especi- 
ally when the verb is placed first, § 147, 1,@), and then when 
the collective is introduced, proceeds with the plural; Ex. 
33, 4 sbaxn™... nym yaw and the people heard... and they 
mourned, 1, 20. 


2. On the other hand plural nouns with a singular 
meaning (§ 108, 2) are often construed with the singular, 
especially the so-called pluralis excellentiae; Gen. 1, 1, 38 
Ex. 21, 29 man 33 his owner shall be put to death. So fori 
forms with a masculine signification are construed with the 
masculine, as in Ec. 12, 9 2m mbap mn the preacher was wise. 


3. Plurals which designate animals or things, whether 
they are masc. or fem. readily take the construction with the 


1 Sallust. Jugurth. 14, pars in erucem acti, pars bestiis objecti sunt. 

2 DAP is here and there construed with the plwr. but only in the older 
biblical books, and in certain forms of expression which perhaps may be traced 
back to original polytheistic ideas, or at least to an adaptation to them, e. g. 
Gen. 20, 13 (in conversation with a heathen), 35, 7, Ex. 22, 8(?), Josh. 24, 19, 
Ps, 58, 12. The later writers studiously avoid this construction, as if it were 
polytheisthic; comp. Ex. 82, 4, 8, with Neh. 9, 18, and 2 Sam. 7, 23, with 
1 Ch. 17, 21. See the Lexicons, 
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fem. sing. (comp. the feminine form with collective meaning, 
in § 107, 3, d); Joel 1, 20 shen Mw Mma the beasts of the. 
field pine for—, Job 14, 19 MD powin its floods wash away, 
Jer. 49, 24 ming OAM pains have seized upon her, 2, 15 
Kethibh, Ps. 37, Bly Job 12, 7. Comp. also 2 K. 3, 3, Is. 35, 7, 
Jer. 36, 23, Ps. 69, 36 ff., Job 39, 15, in all fi whicli cases 
the suffix of the ‘iad Sind Wer is Pelated to plurals of animals 
or things. 

4. Moreover, those plurals also which designate persons 
are construed with the singular, when, instead of the whole 
sum of individuals spoken of, the attention is directed to each 
one of them (comp. 5 for omnes and omnis); examples of this 
distributive singular are Gen. 49, 22 may mina the daughters 
(branches) rise, Num. 24, 9 "x FAN 772 aI blessed 
(be every one of) those who bless thee, and cursed (each of) 
those who curse thee, Prov. 3, 18 “Na moan happy (is every 
one of) those who retain her (the wisdom) 27, 16, 28, 1, Gen. 
27, 29, Ex. 31, 14. Comp. also Job 6, 20: mua > mwa; Is. 
28, 20. 


5. Dual substantives take their predicates in the plural, 
since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns have no dual form 
(§ 88, 1); as in Gen. 29, 17 midn AND "I and the eyes of 
Leah were tender, Ps. 18, 28, Is. 30, 20, 2 Sam. 24, 3, 1 Sam. 
1, 13 Piva MHPw pr only her lips moving, 2 Ch. 7, 15 "»y many 
Piste 278) ninmp 1, 6, 40, Hos. 9, 14, Mic. 7, 10 ADM wy 
my eyes shall see, Jer. 14, 6, Is. 1, 15, Job 10, 8. 20, 10, 27, 4, 
Ps. 38,11. Rarely with the dual does the predicate stand in 
the singular feminine (v. above No. 3), e. g, 1 Sam. 4, 15, 
Micah 4, 11. 


1 Perfectly analogous is the Greek construction, ta tpéfata Batvet, where 
the Attics admit the plural only when by the neuter persons are designated, 
as ta dvopdnoba gha8oy tov dptov. In Arabic, such a plural is called pluralis 
inhumanus (i. e. not used of men), and is construed chiefly with the fem. 
sing. of the attribute or predicate, like all its so-called pluralia fracta (collec- 
tive forms), 
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§ 147. 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE AS TO GENDER AND NUMBER. 


(Continued.) 


Very frequently deviations from the general rule (§ 146) 
occur where the predicate stands first. The subject, to which 
it would regularly conform, not being yet expressed, it often 
takes its simplest and readiest form, viz., the masc. sing., even 
when the subject, which comes after, is feminine or plural: 
the predicate in this case is not subject to inflection; e. g.— 

a) The verb; Is. 47, 11 "x 259 Na there comes upon thee 
evil, Mic. 2, 6 myab> 107 &> reproaches do not depart, Ps. 
57, 2, Deut. 32, 35, Est. 9, 23 mwanen bap the Jews under- 
took, 2 K. 3, 26 nora pin hard was ihe battle, 1 Sam. 
25. 27.Ps. 124, , Job 42,15. Often the verb may here 
be peeerded as eae More seldom before the ee 
fem. we find (at least) the plur. masce.; as in Judg. 21, 21 
mov mina wwzsa if the daughters of Shilo come pa 

b) The adjective i in the nominal sentence (just as in German): 
Ps. 119, 137 F{yEwa aw righteous (are) thy judgments, is 
not inflected, vs. 155 mynt . . . pint far (is) salvation. 

Cases like Job 24, 7, 10 nbn pins naked they go, do not belong 
here. There Du¥-is rather an accusative of condition (§ 118, 3)=in 
the condition of a naked one. 

c) The participle as substantive in the nominal sentence 
Gen. 47, 3 Fay Rx MYA shepherds (are) thy servants, if 
not ney an orthographical difference or a mistake 
for 494. 

d) The copula mm when it precedes the subject; 7 Ish 18,55 
mp mam 5105 10h maturing grapes the blossom becomes. In 
Gen. 31, 8 the mim after the plural subject may be ex: 
plained from the attraction towards the following singular 
predicate. . 


1 Independently of this arrangement, the 8", standing for the copula, 
is retained between plur, and fem. unchanged; Josh. 18, 14, 7) "UN 
imbrz NIM the offerings of Jav.... that is his inheritance. Comp. der. 


10, 3. 
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But if this construction is continued after the intro- 
duction of the subject, the verb must conform to it in gender 
and number; Ez. 14, 1 »755 saw notiex 2x Nias Gen. 1, 14, 
Num. 9, 6. 

Rem. 1. In general, the language is at times sparing in the use 
especially of the feminine forms (comp. § 112, 1, Rem. 5), and, when a 
feminine substantive has more than one predicate, contents itself with 
giving to the nearest one the appropriate feminine form. The following 
are instructive examples; Is. 38, 9 YIN mbox dar the land mourneth 
and languisheth, 14, 9 D°ND FP AND... ... TAD MIR SRY Sheol beneath 
is moved... . it stirreth up the shades to thee. Comp. 1 K. 19, 11 and 
the striking change of gender in Gen. 82, 9. In Job 20, 26 in the sub- 
ordinate phrase the masculine appears instead of the feminine: Ux 
marN>d a fire not blown.—Of a different sort are cases like Lev. 2, 1, 
5, 1, 20, 6 where wps (fem.) in the continuation of speech is changed 
into a male person. * 

Suffixes in a (distributive) singular are related to preceding plurals, 
e. g. Job 88, 32, Deut. 21, 10; 28, 48, 1 K. 6, 23, Is. 5, 26. 

.2, The cases in which the predicate follows the subject, without 
conforming to it in gender and number, are based partly on the con- 
struction of passives with the accusative (§ 143, 1, Rem.) and partly the 
predicate is a participle used as a substantive; e. g. Gen. 4,7 mmsd 
V2 mxwn at. the door (is) sin a lurker (i. e, a lurking lion),—Ee. 2,7 
ab mn maa vernee mihi erant. Similar is Gen. 15, 17 (55 nwess 
and darkness, there was) where the verb remains in the indefinite 
gender (masc.) although the noun precedes for the sake of emphasis. 


§ 148. 
CONSTRUCTION OF COMPOUND SUBJECTS. 


1. When the subject is composed of a nominative and 
genitive, the verb sometimes conforms in gender and number 
to the genitive (or the second noun), instead of the governing 
(or the first) noun, viz., when the word in the genitive ex- 
presses the principal idea. Sometimes however the agree- 
ment of the predicate with the genitive seems to have been 
caused merely by their juxtaposition, e. g. Job 32, 7 35 
Mar WAT Be the multitude of years (i. e. many years) shall 
teach wisdom, 1 Sam. 2, 4: o-mn ods mop the bow of the 
strong is broken; 2 Sam. 10, 9 (with the predicate preceding), 
Mansa 2p oN mn there was the battle-front against him, 
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ive. the battle was turned against him, Is. 2, 11, Job 15, 20, 
21, 21, 29, 10, 38, 21. On the other hand, in Gen. 4, 10, 
Is. 52, 8, Jer. 10, 22 and others 5p cannot be understood as 
subject, but as exclamation, so e. g. Gen. 4, 10: Voice of thy 
brother’s blood which cries....! as much as: hearken! the 
blood of thy brother cries, etc. — 

With the substantive >> (prop. totality) the whole, this construction 
is almost universal; e. g. Gen. 5, 5 DIN ngn->D wns and all the days of 
Adam were, Ex. 15, 20; likewise with the singular abstracts of the 
numbers 3 to 10, 100 ad 1000. 

2. When several subjects are connected by and, their 
common predicate usually takes the plural form, e. g. Job 
3, 5, Gen. 40, 1, especially when it follows them; Gen. 8, 22 
wnat or BIT "Pi MXP yai seed-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat... shall not cease; and in the masc. even with sub- 
jects of different genders, as in Gen. 18, 11 m»zpt Hw DATAR 
Abraham and Sarah (were) old, Deut. 28, 32. When ‘the pre- 
dicate precedes, it often conforms in bende and number to 
the first (as being the nearest) subject; as in Gen. 7, 7 
234 mm xiary and there went in Noah and his sons, Ex. 15, 1, 
Num. 12, 1 FAN ON WAIN} and there spoke Miriam and Aaron, 
Gen. 33, 7, 44, 14, Judg. 5, 1, 2 Sam. 5, 21. The singular is 
more rare, when the Oneae follows the subject; Prov. 27,9 

a>"new moopa yaw unguent and perfume rejoice the heart 
(where at ihe same time the masculine has the preference). 

If the construction is continued, the plural of the predicate 

always follows, e. g. Gen. 21, 32, 24, 61, 31, 14, 33, 7. 
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CHAPTER ‘V. 
USH OF THE PARTICLES: 


§ 149. 


Of the particles, as connected with the system of forms 
and inflections (§§ 99105), we have already treated in their 
etymological relation to the other parts of speech. We are 
now to consider the signification and use of these words. 
As elsewhere, so also in Hebrew they compose as it were the 
most delicate and subtle portions of the language and are of 
the highest importance for a clear perception of the sense 
and a deeper penetration into the spirit of the language. 
We shall present, in a general view, their most important 
peculiarities, leaving the more complete representation, and 
specially the fuller examples, to the Lexicons. 


§ 150. 
OF THE ADVERBS. 


The most important adverbs, classed according to their 
signification, are— 

1. Adverbs of place; DY there; M5, MD, Mt and Ha hic, here; m=-sy 
thither, 33" > hither and thither’; ben and my here, hither ; ; Oxd5 thither, 
farther on, hence M33) 722 (away from thee and hither) on this side of 
thee, and Aye: a9 (away from thee and farther on) beyond thee, 1 Sam. 
20, 21, 22, Is. 18, 2; dy, 5279 more commonly d322 above, > byz0 above, 
over something, — ‘below, nb372 upwards, but also above, mwa down- 
wards, but also below beneath, van outside, yn on the outside, maa 
and Mais within, DIE , DIP2 before, on the east, “imx behind, backwards, 
rane backwards, 335 coram, over against, {772° to the right, 7777 on 
the right, pt on ie west (prop. from the sed), 3°39 and 3°30 around, 
mairaaip upright. 

To many of these adverbs 7 is prefixed, or the accusative-ending 
M— appended, indicating respectively whence and whither e. g. Bw 
there, nwa thence, mats thither; yin outside, nxn outwards; several. 
adverbs never occur without the appended M—, e. g. 4a, ONbDA. Both 
these additions, however, sometimes express also the relation of rest in 
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a place, as M23 there (not merely thither), yar on the right (not from 
the right), The S— is in both cases the accusative-ending (§ 90, 2), 
and 72 properly denotes starting from or depending on an object, like 
éx Oebtac, a dextra, asinistra, a latere, a tergo, and in French dessous, 
dessus, dedans, dehors.1 


2. Adverbs of time; these are in part the same with those of place 
(above mentioned), which are transferred to relations of time; as at) 
then (cf. éxet); M2-Sy till now; nye onward, henceforth; 2 52 and 
contracted M43, }Ty hitherto. 

Exclusively adverbs of time are Mmy at the time, hence at this time, 
at present, now (also.expressing consequence and transition, like voy, 
voy, vovi), and at times, then, soon; itn (this day to-day; nim, DTD 
at the time, now; dian, dianx formerly, yesterday; wa& yester-evening, 
last night ; piweu day before yesterday (almost always in the expression 
43) pian yesterday and the day before); “M2 to-morrow (cras), in the 
future, m7M22 on the morrow; wa by day; M2" by night; 7PS and 
Diwa in the morning, early; bind the whole day, then all the time, 
always ; 3*72% continually, always ; D>4¥, D>i3>, for ever; m5, mxsd per- 
petually; 3% then, with reference to both past and future (§ 127, 4, a), 
tx long since, formerly ; pn2b> formerly; 13> long since; 753 again, 
repeatedly, commonly yet, with a negative, no more; SIND (as one) at 
once, together; s"'3K17 together ; M2VUN at first; j> 77M (after so) after- 
wards, 772 speedily, OXMD instantly. 

3. Adverbs for other modal ideas, as—a) Of quality; MD, 4>> (from 
n> M5) and 4D so; IN2 very; IM5 exceedingly, very; 7N%" more, too much; 
m2 wholly ; ORD, Ds70D (about or near nothing, about or within a little= 
wanting little) almost; XiDSN so, so then (Job 9, 24), hence often used 
intensively in questions (see § 153, 2, last Rem.); 3iv and aw well. 

b) Of quantity ; Han much, a5 abundantly, 715 (riches) enough, "3 
followed by the genitive (prop. sufficiency) enough, as 753 what is 
enough for thee, M27, usually ma much, enough; Bet 733, curt (in 
separation) alone, the first also with suffixes, as "22> I alone; 395 
together. 

c) Of asseveration; Vax, DIAN truly, FX, 72% certainly, indeed; >3x 
yes, certainly, also rather, imo, Gen. 17, 19, 1 K. 1, 43; "48 perhaps.” 

The expression of asseveration may easily pass over into that of 
opposition (comp. verum, vero) and of limitation; and hence the above- 


1 Cant. 4, 1 ane) “172 mds they lie along the declivity of Mount Gilead, 
i. e. as if hanging from the side. Comp. Virg. Hcl. 1, 77; Soph. Antig., 411, 
raAtuel dxpwy x Taéywv; Odyss. xxi, 420, 2x Stpporo xabyjyevos. 

2 Probably "25% is compounded of "8 and "b=", NP, comp. Aram. Nya 
whether not, perhaps, »1mote. It is once employed in the sense of “bab uf not, 
in Num. 22, 33, then whether not (who knows whether not), consequently perhaps, 


expressing doubt, solicitude, and also hope. 
23 
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mentioned affirmative particles are partly adversative and restrictive, 
as 8 only, 728, daX (both especially in later usage) but; D>3x on the 
contrary (the Sept. 0d phy AAG) is strongly adversative, used almost 
exclusively in the Pentateuch and Job. Restrictive also is P20 (like 5x) 
merely, i. e. only. 

d) Of reason, cause; }27>3, 42>, 12, therefore.—e) Of addition; Da 
also, and (more poetical, and expressive of increase) 98 (adeo) yea more, 
even, both which, however, often pass over into conjunctions. 

4. Adverbs of negation; on these see § 152. 

5. Adverbs of interrogation include all the former classes. On the 
pure interrogative particles 7, ON, see § 153; the question relating to 
place is asked by “8, 758 where? the first with suff. sy where (is) he? 
SO TT AN, TPR, TEN, TDN where? My 7K, 7782 whence? M28 (from Ask) 
whither 2—to time, by “tva when? “m9 52 until when? how long? 7:8 43 
how long?—to quality, by M2°%, FX, M23°~ how?—to number by Maz 
how much? how often?—to cause, by M725 (§ 102, 2,d) and y1"" (§ 99, 3) 
why, wherefore? 

Most of these interrogative particles are formed by prefixing "8, "8, 
which in itself signifies where (comp. Germ. wovon? wohin?), but by 
usage becomes also a mere sign of interrogation before particles of 
place, time, etc. 

In this manner, and by the application of the ending N—, of the 
prep. 7a, and of the relative 1x, are formed whole classes of correlative 
adverbs, as My here, m79 hence, my "x where? Mra "8 whence? Ma WN 
whence (relative); Dw there, maw thither, pu thence, Dw Tw where, sux 
mat whither, ow. WE whence (see § 123, 1). “<c i 


§ 151. : 
CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 


1. Adverbs not only serve to qualify the verb, but also 
the adjective, Sk niu very good, and even substantives (like 
7, y08¢ yyépa); in the latter case they stand either,—a) in 
apposition after it, as wy DWI a few men (prop. men in 
fewness) Neh. 2, 12; Ska Ma AMIN very much wisdom 1 K. 
5,9; or—b) in the genitive, as nam M>>p a curse uttered with- 
out a cause Prov. 26, 2; om 39 a witness without a cause Prov. 
24, 28, where the adverb is treated substantively. 

The adverbs also appear in the nature of substantives, when, as in 

the later writers, they take a preposition; e. g. }22 im the so=j> Est. 4, 

16, DIM-DN prop. for in vain, Ez. 6, 10 (comp. in or ad irritum). 


si 
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2. The repetition of an adverb sometimes denotes stress 
or intensity, and sometimes continual accession; e. g. 782 
ska exceedingly Gen. 7, 19, Num. 14, 7; moa mya lower and 
lower Deut. 28, 43; vn vy by little and little (peu a peu) 
Ex. 23, 30. 
On the periphrasis of adverbial ideas by verbs, see § 142, Rem. 1. 
3. In reference to the restrictive particles Jx, p> as well 
as to the augmentative na, 9x we should remark that they 
frequently affect (especially after interrogative particles) not 
the next following word, but the whole next following sen- 
tence, sometimes even (by skipping the antecedent) its conse- 
quent clause. Comp., as to 53 1 Sam. 22, 7, Zech. 9, 11, Job 
2, 10; for 5x Job 14, 3; for 7x 16, 7, 23, 6; for po Ps. 32, 6, 
Proy. 18, 10.—On a similar use of interrogative particles 
v. § 153, 2. 


§ 152. 
OF THE WORDS WHICH EXPRESS NEGATION. 


1. The most important adverbs of negation are N85 (subst. 
Job 6, 21)=obd not, x=p7, that not, PX (the opposite of w) 
there is not, B7 nol yet, ODS no more. Almost exclusively 
poetic are da, "5, "MED not; negative conjunctions, 5X, 7B, 
smta, ombn> that not, lest. 

We subjoin a more complete view of the use of these words:— 

Nd (like 0d, 00%) is used principally for the objective, unconditional 
negation, and hence it is commonly connected with the Perfect or Im- 
perfect (as Indicative), on its connection with the Imperfect to express 
prohibition see § 127, 3, ¢.—In connection with dd, when the latter is 
not followed by the article and therefore means any one, any thing, it 
expresses the Lat. nullus, none (comp. Fr. ne. . personne, ne. . rien) 
Ex. 12, 16 miper-d maxbo-d> no labour shall be done, Job 88, 13, 
usually in the position of 5D... Nd, Ex. 10, 15, 20, 4, 2 Ch. 82, 15, Prov. 
12, 21, 30, 30. So also 78 with >2, Ec. 1, 9 w=m->D jx there is nothing 
new. But the case is different when b> is definite, where it means all, 
the whole, as in Num, 28, 13 AXTH NP ibp all of him (his whole) thou 
shalt not see (but only a part). Comp. also cases like Gen. 8, 1 You 
shall not eat of all the trees of the garden, as much as to say of no tree 
at all. On the use of N> in interrogative sentences, see § 153, =o 
serves also absolutely for negative answer, 70 ! Gen. 19, 2, Josh, 5, 14, 
Job 28, 6. 

PBS 
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xd put before a noun, either substantive or adjective, forms with 
it sometimes a kind of compound, as x-Nd a no-God (Germ. Ungott), 
i.e. who is no God at all Deut. 82, 21, "37N> a nothing (Germ. Unding) 
Am. 6, 13, TOM Nd impious Ps. 48, 1. 

On the position of Xd in the clause, see § 145, 1, Note.! 

dx (like py, Lat. ne) for the subjective and dependent negation is 
connected with the Imperfect (as Jussive); hence the phrase Na" 5x 
ne veniat means may he not come, or let him not come. See above, 
§ 128, 2. 

Sometimes 5X stands like ND absolutely, without the verb (like “y 
for px todto yévyntar), nay I pray, not so, i. e. let it not be; e. g. Ruth 
1, 13 "Na NR not so, my daughters, Gen. 19, 18 (8)->x).—On the inter- 
rogative use of it, see § 153, 1. 

78 (prop. constr. st. of 98 non-entity) is the negative of wh (he, she, 
it) is, and includes the verb to be in all its tenses; e. g. Num, 14, 42 
DIDI Ay Tess the Lord is not among you, Gen. 37, 29 “MDD HONS 
Foaeyh was not in the pit. The same formulas are expressed positively 
with W>, and negatively with JX, as Gen. 81, 29 a8 Dybruis at is im my 
power (prop. it is i. e. it belongs to the power of my hand), Neh. 5, 5 
nT DNb PR it is not in our power.—It follows, moreover,—a) that the 
per ‘sonal pronouns, when they are the subject of the sentence, are ap- 
pended to PX as suffixes; as "239% I am not, I was not, I shall not be; 
ADIN, DD, etc.—B) When the predicate is a verb, it almost universally 
takes the form of a participle, the verb substantive being implied in 
7S; Ex. 5, 16 42 PS Jah straw is not given, vs. 10 jos 2h I do not 
give, 8, 17, Deut. 1, 32.—y) As Un sometimes signifies to be present, to 
be near or at hand ; so 3X is used in the contrary sense, to be not present 
or at hand; 3:35% he was not present=was no more Gen. 5, 24. Quite 
anomalous stands 79% Job 85, 15 before the perfect as an emphatic 
negation. Comp. Delitzsch in loc. 

From 5 "& (or 7X 1 Sam. 21, 9) is formed by abbreviation the nega- 
tive syllable “&, employed in a few compounds; as in Job 22, 30 “PIN 
not-guiltless. In Ethiopic it is the most common form of negation, and 
is there used even as a prefix to verbs. 

"nba? (prop. constr. st. with the ending "—, § 90, 3, a) from mb5 
want, non-existence (from verb mba) is most Gecaentty employed before 
the Inf. when it is to be expressed negatively with a preposition; as 
DoN2 to eat, box *mdad not to eat Gen. 8, 11. Rarely with a finite verb 
for that not Jer. 28, 14, or without that Ez. 18, 3. 

iB @ removing, an averting (from the stem M28 to turn) is the same 
as lest, that not (=L. ne forte), at the beginning ‘of sentences indicating 
fear or eebienension, therefore especially after verbs signifying to fear, 
to beware (like de/ow 7, vereor ne) Gen. 81, 24, 31; but the expression 
of apprehension may have resulted already. from the connection of 
speech, comp. Gen, 11, 4; 19, 5, and even Gen. 3, 22 im nbwyp nes) 
and now, lest he stretch Faas his hand. 
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2. Two negatives in the same sentence, instead of de- 
stroying each other, as in Latin and English, make the 
negation stronger, as in Greek’ odz oddetc, od% oddapdc; 1 K. 
10, 21 mynd atm; ND 905 PX silver was not at all regarded 
for any thing (in the parallel passage, 2 Ch. 9, 20, &5 is want- 
ing), Ex. 14, 11.—In Zeph. 2, 2 xiar-x> ora lit. before there 
shall not come, where we drop the negative in Eng. and say 
before it shall come, Is. 5, 9 3B PRG prop. without no in- 
habitant (i. e. so that there is no inhabitant).” 

3. When one negative sentence follows another, especi- 
ally in the poetic parallelism, the negation is often expressed 
only in the first, while its influence extends also to the 
second; 1 Sam. 2, 3 multiply not words of pride,—let (not) 
that which is arrogant come forth from your mouth Ps. 9, 19, 
35, 19, 38, 2, Job 28, 17, Is. 23, 4. | 


§ 153. 
OF INTERROGATIVE WORDS AND SENTENCES, 


1. Interrogation may be indicated simply by the tone 
of voice in which the words or sentences are uttered; e. g. 
2 Sam. 18, 29 7935 nibw és it well with the young man? Gen. 
27, 24 wwy (2a MT AMS art thou now my son Ksau? 1 K. 1, 24. 
This is more frequent when the sentence is connected with a 
previous one by 4; Jon. 4, 11 omy > "N) and should I not 
spare? Judg. 11, 23, 14, 16, Job 2, 10; and also after the 
particles ny (Zech. 8, 6). But negative sentences can still 
more readily be uttered, with the interrogative tone; e.g. with 
5, when an affirmative answer is expected (nonne?), Ex. 8, 22, 
2 Sam. 23, 5, Lam. 3, 38; once with 5x in expectation of a 
negative answer, 1 Sam. 27, 10 pin pmotip->y ye have not 
then made an incursion at this time? (see however below). 


{ Also in Welsh, as in nid oes dim (there is nothing, prop. there as not 
nothing).—Tr. 

2 See more on this use of two negatives, in Ewald’s Ausf. Lehrbuch d. 
Heb. Sprache, § 323, a.—Tr. 

3 In the same manner are used o¥x (nonne?) and yf; the former (Hom, 
I. x, 165, iv, 242) in expectation of an affirmative, the latter (Odyss. vi, 200) 
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2. Most commonly the simple question begins with He 
inte-rogative 7 (Lat. num ?)'— the disjunctive question with 7 
(Lat. num? utrum?) followed in the second clause by ox, Lat. 
an? OX—n (=ulrum—an?), as in 1 K. 22, 15 Somp-or.... Jem 
whether shall we go....or shall we forbear? 


To be more particular:— 


The 4 is strictly a sign of the simple and pure question, when the 
inquirer is uncertain what answer to expect; as Job 2, 3 hast thou 
considered ("AS-D FB> Mev) my servant? Often he may expect a 
negative answer (nwm?), which he may express in his very tone; Gen. 
4,9 Dy (MK Veith am I the keeper of my brother? Job 14, 14 if aman 
die, TIT shall he live again? Such a question may have precisely the 
force of a negative assertion; 2 Sam. 7, 5 m™S “E-nan nny shalt thou 
build a house for me? (in the parallel passage, 1 Ch. 17, 4 95 mmx xb 
thow shalt not build a house for me) and, vice versa, the negative "form 
of the question has the effect of an affirmation, Non nonne? is it not 
so? for M2 behold! 2 K. 15, 21, 20, 20, comp. 2 Ch. 27, 7, 82, 32.2 On 
the other hand, the question may be so uttered as to show that the 
speaker expects affirmation and assent, when it corresponds, in effect, 
with the negative form of the question in English; compare the use of 
7 yap and 7 7&0 od for is mot? and of the Latin, -ne for nonne? Job 
20, 4 m5" mxin dost thou (not) know this?—The rare instances in which 
a simple question seems to be introduced by BN are based in truth 
on the suppression of the first member of a double question, as we 
say or perhaps (German oder etwa), Lat. an, as in Is, 29, 16, 1 K. 1, PHI 
Job 6, 12. 


The disjunctive question (whether—or?) is usually expressed under 
the form D&—H, also Oxi—F, Job 21,4; with emphasis on the first 
question BXI—HN, 34, 17, 40, 8, 9; yet also, with 5X or before the 
second clause, Job 16, 3, Eccl. 2, 19. The use of this combination 
OS—r does not, however, always require opposition between the clauses, 
but often stands in poetic parallelisms and in other sentences (Gen. 
87, 8), where the same question is merely repeated in different words 
in the second clause, and thus made more emphatic, as in Job 4,17 


of a negative answer. But this analogy is not sufficient to gain a sense in the 
question 1 Sam. 27, 10 in connection with David’s answer. But probably for 
DX in 1 Sam. 27, 10 we should read >¥ after the Sept. éxt tiva— andy. 

1 The omission of the occurs especially before a following guttural (so 
plainly before 7 Job 88, 18) to avoid the hiatus. 

* In a similar manner, 2 what? /why?], spoken with indignation ex- 
presses prohibition under the form of reproach or expostulation; Cant. 8, 4 
MSN. why do ye rouse? Job 16, 6, 81, 1. This negative force of 1% is 
very frequent in Arabic. 
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is man just more than God, or (EX) is a man pure more than his Maker ? 
6, 5, 6, 8, 3, 10, 4, 5, 11, 2, 7, 22, 3; hence } also stands before the 
second clause in such cases (instead of BX), Job 18, 7, 15, 7, 8, or there 
is no particle at all to connect the clauses, as in Job 22, 4.—Now and 
then 4 stands again in the second member, as in Judg. 14, 15 (where 
there is actual opposition); but more usually in a continued, double 
question, as in 1 Sam. 28, 11; where however not a disjunction but 
connecting of two simple questions takes place. In Job 6, 12 BS stands 
already in the first member of a double questions; followed by BN 
(vy. 13) in the third question. 

In the so-called indirect} questions, after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 
examining, the simple question takes either m (whether) Gen. 8, 8, or 
px Cant. '7, 13, 2 K. 1, 2; the disjunctive question (whether—or) BX—F 
Gen. 27, 21, Ex. 16, 4, and also 1—0 Num. 18, 18 upon which again 
DX—H follows.—The formula EX yt va (who knows if, i. e. whether or 
not) is also used affirmatively like the Latin nescio an, Est. 4, 14. 

For interrogative adverbs of place, time, etc., see § 150, 5. 

The words Mt (§ 122, 2) and NIBN now, then, (§ 150, 3), serve to give 
animation or intensity to a question (like noté, tandem, Eng. then, Now) ; 
as NIPN WTI what aileth thee now? quid tibi tandem est? Is. 22, 15 
ripe mx where then? Job 17, 15. 

As the other particles (§ 151, 3) so also the interrogatives affect 
sometimes, not the next following but only the second one of two co- 


ordinate sentences; so 7 Job 4, 2, Na 4, 21, 21772 Is. 5, 4; 50, 2. 

3. The affirmative answer is given, as in Latin, by repeat- 
ing the emphatic word of the interrogative sentence (the 
second person becomes the first in Gen. 27, 24, Judg. 13, 11) 
Gen. 29, 6, 1 Sam. 23, 11; the negative answer is X> 70 Gen. 
19, 2, see § 152, 1. 


§ 154. 
THE PREPOSITIONS. 


1. The simple? prepositions, like the adverbs, originally 
denote for the most part physical relations, viz. those of 


1 Tt should bo remarked that the difference between the direct and indirect 
question could not have been as clear to the Hebrews as it is, for instance, to 
the Latins or Germans. In Hebrew this discrimination’ was not made either 
by a change of mood ‘or by the position of the words (as in German). 

2 Among these we reckon such forms as "25D, 4372, which in themselves 
are indeed compound words, but as prepositions they express only one idea, 
and are thus distinguished from the compounds under No. 2, & 8. 35D 
from before. 
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space, and are then used for intellectual relations, as those 
of time, cause, etc. The prepositions of place originally denote 
either res¢ in a place, or motion from or to a place. 


a) The most important prepositions of place are:— 

a) OF state or rest, 3 in, at, by, 5% wpon and over, MOA under, instead of, 
“HX, “nN behind, after, "28> before, 343, m2, >1, before, opposite to 
MAX(MN) with, by, >¥X& on the side, by, near, 433, IDB (prop. in 
proximity to) behind, about (ap.@t), 793 between, "23 on the other side, 
beyond. 

B) Of motion, 2 from, >X and > to, towards, 3% unto, as far as; and 
also (from the former class) 3, into, by wpon, towards. 

b) Very many of the above-mentioned prepositions express also relations 
of time, as 3, in, within, 7, dx, 3, etc. 

ce) Of those which denote other relations we may mention, 2, (Lat. instar) 
as, ("J2 as often as, "BD according to), Do» together with, with, nbn, 
"3322 without, besides, 435, 42> on account of, 3Pd (prop. as a reward) 
for, because. , ; 

2. The Hebrew language developes a great degree of 
dexterity and accuracy of discrimination in the compounding 
of prepositions. Thus, those of motion are combined with 
others denoting rest, so as to express not only a change of 
relation, but also the state which was existing before the 
change, or which is to follow as the result of it, as in French 
de chez, @auprés.’ So— 

a) with ja: anxa from behind, yan from between, bya from 
upon or above, DY, ON'A from with (Fr. de chez quelqu’un), 
nema from under. 

b) with 5x (not so often): "4ny 28 to behind or after; JOON 
(prop. to out from) even out from Job 5,5; > parma with- 
out, 1.e. on the outside of, 2 770 Ss forth without Num. 5,3. 
Adverbs also compounded with prepositions, take after 


them > (more seldom ya), and again become prepositions; 
€. g. 599 (adv.) above, 2 59a (prep.) above, over, noma (adv.) 


1 When the Hebrew says, Is. 6, 6: he took the live coal Maran ds 
from upon the altar (away from the top of the altar), he presents ‘the idea 
fully; while it is but half expressed in the Fr. il prend le chapeau sur la 
table, the Germ. er nimmt den Hut vom Tische weg =the Eng. he takes his 
hat away from the table, the Fr. omitting one relation, the Germ, and Eng. 
another. 
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below, > mma (prep.) below, under, > para (prep.) without, 

22 separately, aside, 71 I2> aside from, besides. 

This accessory preposition may also precede the adverbial form; 
e. g. Taba=yo 72> besides, "43>22 without, Syr. poo}; rarely it 
is wholly wanting, as Nm (for > Mm) Job 26, 5. 


3. We will now present a few prepositions (such as occur 
most frequently and have the greatest variety of meaning), 
with their principal significations, in order to explain their 
construction with verbs (§ 140), and the most important 
idioms connected with them. 


a) 3, which, of all the prepositions, has the greatest variety of 
significations, denotes,—1) prop. rest im a place (év), hence im with 
reference to time, and to state or condition, as mS, muinoa, oibvia— 
with reference to a company, or number of individuals, among, e. g. 
p-isa,—with reference to bounds or limits, within, as pyayea within 
the gates, °:"33 in the eyes, i.e. in the reach of the eyes (av dg Sah pois 
Iliad I, 587);—of high objects, wpon, as BOW. upon horses Is. 66, 20 
(at the same time transition to the idea of clinging to something v. 
below); but it has rarely all these significations after verbs of motion= 
ele (like ponere in loco).? The Hebrew says,—a) to drink im a cup 
(because a part of the face is in it) Gen. 44, 5 (so in Arabic and Aram., 
Dan. 5, 2, év motyplots, év ypvodpact mivetw Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 4, 3 
Ezr. 3, 6, in ossibus bibere in Florus, French boire dans une tasse);— 
8) in the manner, in the model or rule, for after the manner or model 
(comp. év tH von, hune in modum), as ’B 372 according to the com- 
mand of, “B mya according to the cownsel of any one, "3E 212 ng>¥3 
in (after) our image, after our likeness Gen. 1, 26, (comp. vs. 27, and 
5, 1) 5, 3 Adam begat a son asd jmvo7a. Also in these examples the 
idea of clinging to, attaching to a model is mingled with that of being 
in a sphere; comp. also Gen. 21, 12 in Isaae (pry) thy seed shall be 
called, i. e. it shall be attached to Isaac when Abraham’s descendants 
are spoken of.—To the same category (of sphere, norm, etc.) belongs finally 
the so-called 2 instrumentale e. g. oawa with the staff (Micah 4, 14); 
even of a person ya by thee (Ps. 18, 30). A kind of 3 instrumentale is 
the so-called 3 pretii (the price being considered a means of obtaining 


1 In the Syr. <3 Ss means over, as preposition, but \Sy o%& 
above as adverb (see Hoffmanni, Gram. Syr. p. 280). The Hebrew in like 
manner says v2 from (a starting point) onward, for > 72, precisely the Lat. 
usque a, usque ex, comp. also inde. 

2 When the 3 seems to stand for motion (2x), like év for ets or Lat. im 
{as in the above example), the idea of rest (in which the motion ends) really 
predominates in the mind, e. g. 332 102.—Tr. 
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a thing). On the periphrasing of the object with the so-called 3 objecté 
v. § 138, 1, Rem. 3, Note. Especial attention is due to the passages, 


where we have,—7) 3 essentie of the grammarians, which everywhere ° 


means, as, tanquam (Fr. en), Ex. 6, 3 I appeared to Abraham 7735 DNA 
as God Almighty; Is. 40, 10 the Lord will come PIna as a strong one; 
Ps, 85, 2; 87, 20; 68, 5, jaw ma Jah is his name (comp. Is. 26, 4).— 
Job 28, 13 O83 N50 he is an only one (i. e. unique). In Arabic thisidiom 
is frequent; see Gesenii Thes. Ling. Heb. p. 174, Delitzsch on Ps, 35, 2.— 
2) Nearness at, by, on; “ia=év Trotap.@ on the river Ez. 10,15. In 
this sense it more frequently indicates motion unto; it differs, however, 
both from >x to, towards (where the aim need not be attained necess- 
arily) and sy as far as to (where the aim is reached). Thus it is used 
to express touching at, joining, reaching as far as, (therefore as above, 
clinging to); Gen. 11, 4 a tower prawa iin whose top shall be in (i. @, 
reach to) heaven. Hence, after transitive verbs a serves frequently to 
introduce the object where in Latin and German compounds with ad, 
in and an are used e. g. 3 tH to take hold in (anfassen), 2 332 to touch 
on (anriithren), 3 dew to ask at, to consult (anfragen), SN TP to call upon 
(anrufen), 2785 to look wpon (ansehen), 2 yaw to hearken to (anhiren). 
The last two, often include the idea of sympathy, pleasure or (seldom) 
pain with which one sees or hears anything; comp. 3 AN fo see ones 
joy at something, and Gen. 21, 16 “pT mina TN INN let me not look on 
the death of the child! The same fundamental idea of clinging to shows 
itself also in the construction of certain verba cordis with Ph Ch 
262, 2 jeNT fo trust, to believe in, a mew to rejoice in something, 
etc.—Finally belongs here also the partitive use of the 3, as 2 Nw fo 
help to carry (an etwas mittragen) Num. 117; Job 7; 13; 21, 25; 39, 
17, Neh. 4, 4 2 Maw to rejoice in something ete. 

With the idea of nearness, that of society, accompaniment, readily 
connects itself; Gen, 82, 11 with my staff (>p23) I passed over this 
Jordan. It should be remarked that verbs of ‘coming and going, with 
2 (to come, or go, with) express the idea of bringing of coming with 
something; e. g. Judg. 15, 1 Samson visited his wife with a kid, i.e. 
brought her a kid, Deut. 28, 5. 


b) >¥ signifies upon (2x) and over (Stép, L. super); very frequently 
used of motion (down) wpon or over—(up) upon or over a thing. In 
the sense of (resting) wpon (coming) wpon, it is used after verbs signify- 
ing to be heavy, i. e. burdensome, afflictive (prop. to lie heavily upon) 
Is. 1, 14, Job 7, 20, 28, 2,—to set or appoint over (to commission), as 


> IPB, —to pity, to spare, as d¥ d4M (prop. to look tenderly upon). With. 


the primary idea is connected that of accession (conceived as a laying 
upon) and of conformity, after, according to (with reference to the rule 
or pattern, upon which a thing is laid to be measured or modelled), 
and of cause (ob quam), on account of (prop. upon something as ground 
or motive), although, In the signification over, it is often used with 


iy 
a, 
Vy 
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verbs of covering, protecting, b¥ 423, >2 MED (prop. to place a covering, — 
a shield, over); and so also with those of kindred meaning, as by onbs 
to contend for one (i. e. to protect one), Judg. 9, 17. It is used for at, 
by, before, near, in cases where there is an actual elevation of one of 
the related objects above the other, conceived as an impending over as 
for instance the standing person reaching over the sitting persons 
(Job 1, 6), the tree on the brook reaching over the surface of the water 
(Ps. 1, 3) etc.; comp. alo 5-25, “yen by (Job 1, 14) near, 33 3, on the side. 
Hence, it expresses the relation of motion to the object at which it 
terminates, to, towards (especially with hostile intent) so that in 
the later Hebrew style and in poetry it is often used for >X and >; 
see Lex. 


c) JA (§ 102) indicates motion, removal, away from anything. Its 
fundamental signification is that of separation from a whole, derivation, 
descent. As constr. st. of a noun 72 part, it properly means part of, 
hence off, from, used at first with reference to the part which is taken 
from the whole, e. g. to give, to take part of=from. This fundamental 
signification appears plainest, when it’ expresses some (more rarely one) 
of, before the whole from which a part is taken, e. g. “0” “wa some 
of the princes of Israel 2 Ch. 21, 4, B72 some blood (Fr. du sang). It 
has the same signification when (apparently pleonastic) it is connected 
with the words one, none, in the so often misapprehended idiom of the 
Hebrew and Arabic non ab uno, i. e. not any one, not the least, prop. 
not even a part, a piece, the least portion, of one; and so in Heb. without 
negation=Lat. ab uno for ullus, Lev. 4, 2, Deut. 15, 7, Ez. 18, 10.* 


In its most ordinary use, with reference to motion away from (from 
out of something, e nwmero, 2 K. 10, 24 and even absolutely: far, rid 
of, Job 19, 26) it forms the opposite of >&, 73, and is employed not 
merely after verbs which express actual motion, as to depart (from), to 
fiee (from), but also those of kindred signification, as to be afraid, to 
hide, to beware; comp..in Gr, and Lat. yanontw and, custodire ab. In 
its tropical use with reference to time, it may mean either from (a 
time) on, in which case the reckoning is to be made from the beginn- 
ing, not from the end of the period specified (like andy voxtdc, de nocte, 
from the setting in of night), as yar Job 88, 12 from the beginning 
of thy days onward; or it may mean (counted from the expiration of a 
term) next from, i. e. immediately after (2 aptetov, ab itinere), as 

“pra (Ps. 78, 20) immediately after awaking, Gen. 88, 24 pwn whwiad 
about after the expiration of three months, Hos. 6, 2; very often in the 
same way ype from the end, i. e. after the expiration of.—On the 
idea of going out from is based finally the very frequent causative use, 
for, on account of, “in consequence of (comp. the English that comes 
from ...+). 


1 See Gesenti Thesaurus, II, p. 801. 
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For the use of it to denote rest on the side of an object, where the 
idea is that of near distance, of being just off from (the Lat. prope ab- 
esse ab, pendere ex aliqua re), see § 150, 1. For the use of 7a for ex- 
pressing the comparative, see § 119, 1. 


d) >&, “SN (prop. region, direction, hence towards) denotes motion, 
and also merely direction towards (with reference both to physical and 
to intellectual objects) whether that towards which the motion is 
directed is reached or not. In the former case it is equivalent to ass, 
e. g. II"B-bN even unto his mouth Job 40, 23; when it means entering 
into a thing, it is equivalent to Jin->y, e. 2. DANI nia to go into 
the ark. 

Rarely, and only by power of pregnancy in the expression, regard- 
ing the motion which leads to the end instead of the end itself, DR 
is sometimes employed to denote rest in a place at which one has 
arrived; Jer. 41, 12 they found him orxay pa->x by great waters. 
ipat->x at the place Deut. 16, 6, 1 K. 8, 30. Compare the Gr. ele,’ éc, 
for 2v, e. g. ddp0n¢ p-évety Soph. Ajax, 80; so too in Acts 8, 40 eboe0y, 
ele "ACwrov. The German use of zw in zu Hause, zu Leipzig, is quite 
analogous. : 


e) 5 is distinguished from DR, of which it is an abbreviation, by the 
fact that it expresses direction (not movement) towards something in a 
more general way,! as well as by being more commonly used in the 
metaphoric senses.—From its fundamental idea of inclining towards, 
direction towards, may be explained both the use of > as nota dativi 
and as periphrasis of the genetivus possessoris, or auctoris § 115, 2 (the 
idea of belonging to) as well as its signification with respect to, on 
account of, in behalf of. The dativus commodi is used pleonastically 
(especially in the language of common intercourse and in the later 
style) after verbs of motion, as to go, to flee, especially in the Impera- 
tive, e.g. 52-712 go, get thee away, 7>-M A flee (for thy safety); but also 
after other verbs, as 72707 be thou like Cant. 2, 17.—It is a solecism 
of the later time (common in Aram, and Ethiop.) when active verbs are 
construed with > instead of the accusative, as > mbv in Ezr. 8, 16, 
2 Ch. 17, 7. ' 

Very often also, it denotes rest, hence at, or in, with reference to 
place and time; as 92%0%> on thy right, 35> at eventide.—On its use 
after passive and other verbs to denote the efficient cause or author, 
see § 143, 2. 


f) 2 (prop. substantive, Lat. instar, as an adverb about, nearly), 
as a prep. as, like to; for denoting similarity it is doubled 2—D as—so 
Gen. 18, 25, and also so—as in Gen. 44, 18, m later authors. >1-— 3; 
according to, after, from the idea of coaformity to a model or rule; as 
a designation of time at (not about, especially Gen. 18, 10 MPD at this 


' Comp. Giesebrecht, Die hebr. Praepos. Lamed (Halle 1876), S. 4 ff, 
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time=at the same time), the supposition of so-called Kaph veritatis is 
justified if only the correct idea is connected with it. According to the 
older grammarians such a Kaph veritatis stands pleonastically not to 
indicate similarity but the thing itself, in cases like Neh. 2, 7 for he 
was TAX WIND; this is however not merely predicate=a faithful man 
but as a faithful man must be; 1 Sam. 10, 27; 25, 26, Is. 1, 7, Job 

27, 7.—Comp. also »22D in places like Ps. 105, 12—very little (else- 

where almost easily). 

4. In the poetic parallelism, a preposition which stands 
in the first member may be omitted in the corresponding 
place in the second member; e. g. 3, Is. 48, 14 he mill do his 
pleasure on Babylon (52233), and his power on the Chaldeans 
(moq> for nTw22), Hab. 3, 15, Job 15, 3. So also 5 Job 
34, 10, Is. 28, 6, 3¥ 15, 8, 70> 48, 9, 779 Is. 30, 1, nnn Is. 
61, 7. Comp. § 152, 3. 


§ 155. 
THE CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. The Hebrew language, considered with regard to its 
conjunctions, and especially its ability to form them from 
most of the prepositions by the addition of 7x and "5 (§ 104, 
1, c), exhibits no small copiousness and flexibility, compared 
with its usual simplicity. But the writers have often neglected 
the means, which it furnishes for accurately expressing the 
relations of sentences and members of a sentence, contenting 
themselves with less perfect modes of connection’; hence 
the various significations which certain conjunctions in fre- 
quent use (particularly 4, 79, “wx) either actually have, or 
at least seem to require when translated into our Western 
languages, as these do not always permit us (see No. 3) to 
retain such a loose and indefinite connection. . 

Of the most extensive application is 4, 5 (§ 104, 9)? it stands: 


a) Properly and usually copulative (our and), connecting single 
words as well as whole sentences. When three or more words stand 
in connection, it is used either before every one after the first (2 K. 


1 Comp. a similar case in § 107, 1, Rem., § 147, Rem. 1. 
2 See fuller particulars on the use of Waw copulative, in Geseniw The- 


gaurus I, p. 393 et seqq. 
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23, 5), or before the last only (Gen. 18, 2); rarely after the first only 
(Ps. 45, 9). In certain set-phrases it is commonly omitted, as yesterday 
(and) the day before Ex. 5,8. The tone of animated description or 
narration may also occasion the omission of it (coustructio asyndeta); 
as Judg. 5, 2 at her feet he bowed, fell, lay, Job 20, 19, Cant. 2, 11, 5, 6. 

As connecting words, it is often explicative (like isque, et—quidem= 
Germ. wnd zwar; so-called Waw eaxplicativwm), 1 Sam. 28, 3 mora 
i331 in Ramah and (that is) in his own city, 17, 4 (and in truth with 
the bear) 2 Sam. 18, 20, Amos 8, 11, 4, 10; also in a manner that the 
second idea could be subordinate as the genitive (the &v dé dvoty of 
the grammarians), e. g. Gen. 8, 16 720 Waxy thy pain and thy con- 
ception=the pain of thy conception (unless the 4 has an emphatic sense= 
and especially thy conception); perhaps also Job 10, 17 2 Ch. 16, 14 
bn Hwa spices and sorts, in the sense of all sorts of spices. A 
sure example of the so-called Waw concomitantiae is Job 41, 12: a 
boiling pot yaax) with (fire of) rushes. In Arabic this Waw concom. is 
followed by the accusative. 

As connecting clauses or sentences, it denotes either continuation 
(for then or that), hence before the apodosis (like German da, so) and 
after absolute designations of time (see Gen. 8, 5, 27, 30, Ex. 16, 6, Josh. 
2, 8, Prov. 24, 27 m2 mr) SN afterwards, then build thy house) 
comp. § 145, 2; or enhancement, as in Job 5, 19 in six troubles he will 
deliver thee, yea, in seven no evil shall befall thee ; “buy rather ask im- 
mediately... 1K. 2, 22; or comparison, especially in the proverbial 
poetry when facts of the moral world are put in comparison with facts 
of the physical world. Compare Job 5,7 man is born to trouble, and 
80 the sons of the flame fly on high, for just as these (sparks, ace. to 
their nature) fly high, so is, etc., 12,11, 84, 3; Prov. 17, 3; 25, 3; 12, 25. 
But the Waw is also— 

b) To introduce the subject of sentences expressing a State or circum- 
stance (comp. on this kind of nominal sentence § 144, a, 3, b)=while 
e.g. 2 Sam. 4, 7 they came into the house and (=while) he lay on his 
bed, Gen. 19, 1, Judg. 18, 9; also if the circumstantial clause is at the 
same tume adversative (e. 2. and yet, since however, while yet), Judg. 16, 
15 how canst thou say I love thee mx nas; 722" and (yet) thy heart is not 
with me (i. e. while yet)? Gen. 15, 2; 18, 13; 20, 3, Ps. 28, 3 who speak 
peace with their fellows paaba my) and (=while yet) mischief is in 
their heart, Jer. 14, 15 who prophesy in my name armndyi-xd “! and 
yet I have not sent them. — : 

c) To introduce a causal clause Ps. 60, 13: give us help from trouble 
and (because) vain is the help of man, Job 28, 12. 


d) Inferential (then, so then, therefore); Ex. 18, 32 T delight not in 
the death of him that dieth—ra*tir» therefore turn ye. In this sense it 
may stand even at the beginning of a sentence, when it implies an in- 
ference of some kind from cirumstances already mentioned; 2 K. 4, 41 
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and he said rS-snyp then take meal, Ps. 4, 4 397 then know ye, 2, 10, 
2 Sam. 24, 3. 

e) before phrases indicating a purpose or aim in order that, so that, 
in this sense chiefly with the Perf. consec. (126, b) cohoriative or jussive 
(§ 128). 

Of scarcely less extensive application are the two relative con- 
junctions VX and 75 (=6t1, quod, quum, that, because) which run 
almost parallel with each other in their significations, except that "3 
occurs as a conjunction far more frequently and in a great variety of 
senses, while “Wie serves at the same time as nota relationis and often 
directly as a relative pronoun, and takes prefixes. 


Both are prefixed (like quod) to a whole clause, standing as an 
accusative, governed by the preceding active verb as its object. “WX 
is even preceded in such a case by the accusative particle MN; Josh. 2, 
10 mim VaaIiN~TWws My nse we have heard (id quod exsiccavit) that 
Jehovah hath dried up, (for which elsewhere simply Wx 1997%2W and still 
oftener "3 925728), 1 Sam. 24, 11,19. Hence the following uses of Di— 
a) it is employed especially before words of a quotation, like the Gr. 
-8tt (very seldom “HX 1 Sam. 16, 20);—b) as a temporal conjunction= 
éte, prop. (at the time) that, (at the time) where, therefore as when, 
sometimes sharply distinguished by the signification ut, supposing that, 
from the conditional BS when (vy. Ex. chap. 21, which is very instruc- 
tive in this regard) at other times passing over to the conditional power 
of PX when=if, Job 88, 5, comp. VS. 4 and 18 (seldom “x, Lev. 4, 22, 
Deut. 11, 28);—c¢) causal, eo quod, because, fully "2 435, mains 434, propterea 
quod, also for= 4p. Often the causal signification of "D passes over 
into that of a particle of assurance (certuin it is, that; yes, to be sure), 
especially after other particles of this kind;—d) adversative (in which 
sense “D only is used) either,—«) after a negative, but, prop. because, 
e. g. thou shalt not take a wife for my son from the daughters of the 
Canaanites—but a Hebrewess, i. e. because thou shalt take a Hebrewess, 
the former being prohibited because the latter is to be done Gen. 24, 3, 
or,—f) where negation is only implied, e. g. after a question which in- 
volves denial (§ 153, 1, 2), when it may be rendered no but, but no, for 
surely (GAG, yap), Mic. 6, 3 what (injury) have I done to thee?... 
for surely I brought thee up, etc. Job 81, 18 (rather). See on BX "2 
below in No. 2, 7,—e) also final (in which sense “WN alone is used)=in 
order that, (usually ’S ys7ad v. No. 2, €) & &: Gen. 11, 7. Deut. 4, 40, etc. 


9. We now arrange the remaining conjunctions accord- 


ing to their significations, and in the case of those (very 
many in number) that have a variety of senses, exhibit 
tovether the different uses of each as it first occurs. We 
must, however, confine ourselves here to a brief general 
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notice, leaving the more complete view, with the references 
and proofs, to the Lexicons. 

a) Copulative: besides the Waw, the properly adverbial forms Da 
also, and intensive 5x, there is added, wholly, even, once combined 
DavAS and even also Ley. 26, 44. Ds is often used with a number to 
include all, e. g. 5°28 05 both the two, >> wa all together. It also merely 
gives emphasis to the following word; Gen. 29, 30 and he loved ~mx-03 
?7 Rachel (not, also Rachel) more than Leah, 1 Sam. 24, 12.—"5 nN 
is prop. add that, hence not to mention, or according to the connection, 
much more, much less. 

b) Disjunctive: ix or (etym. free will, choice, hence prop. Lat. vel, 
but also aut with an exclusive antithesis 2 K. 2, 16). ‘Sometimes it 
stands elliptically for "D ix or (be it) that, or (it must be) that, when it 
may be rendered unless that, e. g. Is. 27, 5;—hence the transition to 
the conditional sense, @f, but if, Ex. 21, 36 (the Sept. édv é, Vulg. sin 
autem), comp. also 58 in "24X, § 150, 3, Note. Repeated, iN—iN (sive— 
sive), it is the same as OX—DN, or ONI—ORN. 

c) Temporal: ">, “x=bte, quum (see above), for which more rarely 
is used the conditional particle DN (Is. 4, 4, 24, 13); “Wy, WN IY, 1D ID 
until that, also D8 33, DX “WR IY until that when, 12 also ‘during, so 
long as, "x “InN after that, 3% (for “WIN 19879) since that, DIA and 
DD before, rtp for Ww Mat before (Ps. 129, 6). lh 

~ d) Causal (besides SD and “WN, No. 1, ¢): “Wx yD d¥ because, but 
jP->3""D (Gen. 18, 5, 19, 8, 2 Sam. 18, 20 Q*r%) and y2-by Swix (Job 34, 
27) signify everywhere for therefore, see Ges. W. B. 8th ed. under “2; 
WX ATA BS TWN MITC by, prop. for the cirumstances that=for this 
cause that, and emphatically “Wx MisiN~bz-by for the very cause that, 
“WA MAPA, WY WS on the account, that, and “D> nNA, “Wx MNP therefore 
that, and "D> 3p} like the preceding (prop. as a reward that). 

e) Final: “tx 43722 to the end that, x “9292 in order that (also 
causal), } that=in order that (see above), > (like the Arab. li) according 
to the present reading 1 K. 6, 19. With a negative force: dx, 2 that 
not, less (§ 152). 

f) Conditional: principally BX and 4% (for which in the later books 
rarely 15y=% =X) if. The first (which is also a particle of interrogation, 
§ 153, 2) is purely conditional, leaving it uncertain whether what is 
expressed by the verb is actually doing or actually done, or not, yet 
rather the former (as, if I do—have done—shall do): on the contrary, 
> expressly implies that it is not so, is not done (if I should do—had 
done), at least that it is very uncertain and even improbable.1 Hence 


1 Hence "> serves also to express a wish, as in Pin) "> would! we had 
died Num. 14, 2, 50" 1> would! he may live Gen. 17, 18, even with the 
Imper. (§ 130, 1, § 136, 2). On nb comp. Kohler in Geiger’s Ztschr. f. 
Wissensch. u. Leben, VI (1868), p. 21, ff. (where however a good deal, especi- 
ally the etymology should be modified). 
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DN may properly stand where 15 more accurately (Ps. 50, 12, 189, 8, 
Hos. 9, 12); but 5b cannot be used for BR. Especially in solemn asse- 
veration, conditional imprecation, BX is used; Ps. '7, 4—6 “MN WS"DN 
mai maa—nst if Ihave done this—(then) let the enemy persecute my 
soul, etc. One supposes as possible or real that one has committed 
something or other and demands the most fearful punishment if it is 
really so; Ps. 187, 5; comp. also Ps. 44, 21, 78, 15. 


NB. What has been said of BX and 15 holds good, also, when they 
are connected with the negative, as in ND ox, xdsd, and "4d. It must 
be observed further, that 5X, after forms of swearing, e. g. T1771 "M1 as 
the Lord lives stands as a negative (and consequently X> DN as affirma- 
tive), 2 Sam. 11, 11, 20, 20. This may be explained simply by the 
omission of the imprecation as principal clause to which the clause in- 
troduced by BX or N> DN is subordinate. Sometimes this form is found 
complete e. g. 1 Sam, 25, 22; ~px prod nb) Typ a> orbs nipgehd 
ANWR so and more also io God unto the enemies “of David if I leave, 
ete. os instead of ON Stands after this form also DN "De. g- 2 Sam. 
aie if). —But DN a os DR do not ree simply in such forms as these 
after verbs of swearing and adjuring(=not Cant. 2, 7; 8, 5) but also 
absolutely as strong negations (BX Judges 5, 8, Is. 22, 14) or solemn 
asseveration (N> DX truly e. g. Job 22, 20), On ik, "2, TWN, as passing 
over into conditional particles, see above. ad 


g) Concessive: DX, with the Perf. even if (=though) I am Job 9, 
15, with the Impf. (though I were) Is. 1, 18, 10, 22; >» (for “wx 53) 
although Is. 58, 9, Job 16, 17 really add to this that notwithstanding 
that); "> 5a even when, although (also inverted 63 "2 or 3 alone). 

h) Comparative: "x2 as (quemadmodum), often with 5D in the 
second member, as—so, Is. 18, 4, 52, 14, 15; but "WND may be omitted 
in the protasis, Is. 55, 9, Ps. 48, 6, and 4D in the apodosis, Obad. 15. 
Exact conformity is expressed by 8 ma te) in all points as, Ec. 5, 15. 


1) Adversative: (see on the adverbs). Decidedly here belong "D> ODR 
only that—but, nevertheless, and the difficult combination BX “3, prop. 
that if, for if, but if. In these cases both particles belong in reality 
to different clauses ("> to the principal, BX to the conditional), Hlse- 
where both form together an inseparable idea, either but (especially 
after negations, or their equivalents, comp. “D above No. 1 at the end), 
prop. but when, as may be clearly seen for instance Ps. 1, 2—or except 
when, except. In both significations DX “D may stand before a verb as 
well as before a noun. Sometimes the clause to which BX "D states an 
exception must be completed from the connection, e. g. Gen. 40, 14: 
(else I do not demand anything) except that thow remember me=only 
thou mayest etc. Micah 6, 8, Job 42, 8. 


k) On the interrogative particles, see § 153. 
24 
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1) On the optative particles, see on 53 above, under letter f; Note; - 


on NI—in § 105, 2, Note,” and § 126, 4, Note’. 


3. A certain brevity and incompleteness of expression (see 


No. 1) appears,! among other things, in this, that instead of 
the whole compound conjunction, by which the relation is 
fully expressed, sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
component part may be used. Thus, instead of the full form 
“tN 795 on the account, that—because, we have shorter jy or 


“ix; instead of “tnd as (conj.) we find simply “tix Ex. 14, 13, 
1K. 8, 24. 


4. This brevity is carried still farther, when the con- 
junction. which is required to show the relation of one sen- 
tence or clause to another, is omitted altogether. This is 
the case— 

a) In conditional clauses; Gen. 33, 13 drive they them (the 
sheep) hard, then they mill die, for, if they drive them 
hard etc., Gen. 42, 38. (In both cases however, the con- 
ditional relation of the first sentence to the second is 
sufficiently expressed to the Hebrew conception by the 
succession of two consecutive perfects.) Job 7, 20 (if) 
(well now) I have sinned — prop. what could I do unto 
thee? Job 19, 4. 

b) In expressions of comparison; Ps. 14,4 nnd xd2x way bok 
who devour my people (as) they would eat bread, prop. 
eating my people, they eat bread, Job 24, 19 drought and 
heat carry oft the snow-water Iwan S4NB (s0) She’ol (carries 
off those who) have sinned Jer. 17, iW 

c) In members which are usually peeerdent on the relative 
conjunctions (ratio obliqua); Gen. 12, 13 say mx "TAS 


1 The cases where, on the contrary, a pleonasm (in the sense of an un- 
nessary accumulation of particles) was supposed, may be explained by more 
close observation. Thus for instance "D OX Ex. 22, 22 stands by no means 
pleonastically for 58; for with "> 5% the discourse is abruptly interrupted and 
the particles signify also here for when (comp. Ger. ja wenn). There may be 
rather the question of a certain pleonasm in the Chaldee; e. g. sy~bap ">> 
(Germ. alldieweil) wholly—jfor—that=because, mpI-bap->2 wholly for this 
=therefore. Emphatic, not pleonastic, is the repetition of the conjunction in 


Wish 4V5 Because, even because Lev. 26, 43; like the German sintemal und- 


alldiewert. 


We fa 
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thou art my sister, commonly mx “An 7D, Gen. 41, 15, Ps. 
9,21 that they may learn, they are men, Is. 48, 8 for I 
knew, thou art quite faithless, Ps. 50, 21. In all these cases, 
the dependent clause stands properly for the accusative 
of the object; comp. § 142, 4, Rem. 2. 


§ 156. 
OF THE INTERJECTIONS. 


The interjections which correspond to our ah! oh! alas! 
woe! expressing denunciation as well as lamentation (mnx, 
in, “x; the latter two are really substantives), are connected 
with the object of the threatening or lamentation, by the 
particles dy, x, 5, or they stand in the absolute, the object 
of lamentation standing in the vocative or rather in the 
accusative of exclamation. The former construction is found 
throughout with cries of woe (v@ 7bi) the latter with lament 
(comp. ve te in Plautus); as %22 "N% woe to us! 3M woe to 
the people! Is. 1, 4, *M8 “in alas, my brother! 1 K. 18, 30. 

On the construction of Min with the suffixes, see § 100, 5, 
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Abbreviations, 25. 

Ablative, 101; how known, 289. 

Abraham Ben Ezra, (Rabbi), 18. 

Absolute, 218, 288. 

Absolute case, 344. 

Abyssinia, 1. 

Abyssinian dialects, 3. 

Accents, 51—55; prosaic, 52; rhyth- 
mical use of, 51; signs of inter- 
punction, 51. 

Accusative, 101; adverbial, 291; of 
direction, 289, 290; of the object, 
221; of time, 291; use of, 290. 

Adjective, 197. 

Adverb, 255; construction of, 354; of 
negation, 355; primitive, 257; re- 
petition of, 355; syntax, 352; with 
Nin epenthetic, 257; with verbal 
suf. 257. 

Afformatives, 111, 113, 119, 147, 187. 

Agelutination, 97. 

Aleph, consonantal power, 71; pros- 
theticum, 61; quiescent, 71. 

Alphabet, Hebrew, 23; order, 24; 
signs of number, 20. 

American Bibl. Repos., 8. 

Amharic dialect, 3. 

Ancient case-endings, 219. 

Anglo-Saxon, 28. 

~ Anomalous verbs, 194. 

Aphaeresis, 60, 159, 161. 

Appellatives, 201. 

Appoggiatura, 85. 

Apposition, 283. 

Apocopé, 61, 124. 

Arabia, 1, 3. 

Arabic, 2, 3, 12, 26,.31, 88, 47; 
vowel system, 33. 

Aramaic, 16, 17. 

Aramaicising forms of Hiph. and 
Hoph., 166; impf. 165. 

Aramaisms, 16. : 


Aramean, 2, 14, 15, 22. 

Archaic forms, 12, 13. 

Arian, 3. 

Armoric dialect, 5. 

Article, 103; Arabic, 104; assimila- 
tion of, 104; in compound senten- 
ces, 280; indefinite, 278; omitted, 
279; use of, 276. 

Ascoli, 4. 

Ashdod (Philistine) dialect, 16, 

Aspirates, 28, 65. 

Assimilation, 59, 112; of Nun, 160. 

Assyria, 1. 

Assyrian language, 3, 98, 200; cha- 
racter of, 21. 

Asyndeton. 339. 

Athnd' ch, 52. 

Ayin Aleph verbs, 183; — doubled 
verbs, 161; — guttural verbs, 155; 
— Waw verbs, 175; — Jodh verbs, 
181. 

‘Azla, 53, 54. 


Babylonia, 1, 15, 17. 

Babylonian Punctuation, 36. 
Baer-Delitzsch, Text of, 43, 49, 50. 
Baer, &., 56, 57. 

Bayer, F. P., 10. 

Bedawin, 7, 31. 

Beer, F. F, 22, 219. 

Bertheau, 8. 

Biblical Repository (Am.) 8. 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Am.), 2. 
Biliterals, 91, 92. 

Bindseil, H, E., 26. 

Birch, 3. 

Blau, 2. 

Bleek, F, 8. 

Bohemian Tongues, 3. 

Bohmer, 24. 

Béttcher, 18, 19, 24, 259. 
Breathings, s and 7, feebleness of, 70. 
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Breton dialect, 5. 
Briicke, H., 26. 
Brugsch, 3. 
Bunsen, 3. 
Burckhardt, 7. 
Buxtorf, John, 18. 


Canaanites, 1. 

Cardinals, 249; repitition of, 295. 

Carpentras, stone of, 22. 

Carthaginia, coast of, 1. 

Cases, 101. 

Celtic, see Keltic. 

Chaldee, 2, 9, 15, 17. 

Chatephs, 46. 

Chinese, 3. 

Chireq compaginis, 222; maguum and 
parvum, 41. 

Chronology, Jewish, 25. 

Chwolson, 22. 

Clermont-Ganneau, Ch., 10. 

Cohortative forms, 122, 126; syntax 

of, 315. 

Collective nouns, 273, 

Commutation, 59. 

Composite, Shewa, 69, 85. 

Comparative, 198, 292. 

Conjugations, 108. 

Conjunctions, 264; causal, 368; com- 
parative, 369; concessive, 369; con- 
ditional, 368; copulative, 368; dis- 
junctive, 368; final, 368; inferential, 
366; syntax of, 365; temporal, 368. 

Conjunctives, 53—55. 

Consonants, 21—30; homogeneous, 
29; homorganic, 29; pronunciation, 
25; transposition, 29, 61. 

Consonantal Hé, 185. 

Constructio pragnans, 337. 

Construction of compound subjects, 
350; of two verbs to express one 
idea, 338. 

Construct state, 217, 225, 226, 228, 
288, 298; prepositions from, 258. 
Contracted verbs, 159; Pé Jédh verbs 

174, 

Copula in nominal sentence, 343. 

Coptic dialect, 5. 

Cornish dialect, 5. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 2, 6, 31. 


Diaghesh, forte, 28, 48, 49; affectuo- 
sum, 64; characteristic, 62, 160; 
compensative, 62; conjunctive, 62, 
106; dirimens, 64; essential, 61; 
euphonic, 62; firmitiwvum, 64; im- 
plicitum, 68, 89, 180; omission of, 
64, 65; orthophonic, 63. 
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Daghesh lené, 65, 66. 

Darga, 53. 

Dative, 101; how known, 289. 

Dead Sea, 9. 

Dechi, 53. 

Defective verb, 196; writing, 37. 

Delitesch, 14, 29, 42, 49, 63, 142. 252. 
257, 

De Luynes, 11. 

Demonstrative pronoun, 102, 299. 

Denominative nouns, 210. 

Denominatives, 201; in Hiph., 1365 
in Hithp., 189; in Piel, 132; in 
Qal, 113. 

Dentals, 29. 

Derived conjugations, 128. 

De Sauley, 10. 

De Vogiié, 2, 6, 11, 22. 

De Wette, 14. 

De Wette-Schrader, 8, 213. 

Dibon, 9. 

Diestal, L., 8. 

Dilatabiles (consonants), 24, 

Diphthongal forms, 188, 

Diphthongs, 30, 38. 

Diptota, 219. 

Distinctives, 52—54, 106. 

Doric dialect, 8. 

Doubly weak verbs, 194. 

Duals, 215. 

Dukes, L., 18. 


Egyptian, 101. 

Egyptian (old), 3. 

Elamites, 1. 

Elias Levita, 121. 

Elision of Waw, 169. 

Ephraimites, dialect of, 16. 

Epicene, use of xm, 100, 270. 

Erse dialect, 5. 

Ethiopic language, 1, 3, 6, 31, 95, 
99, 100, 140, 144, 169, 200, 250. 

Euphrates, 1. 

Ewald, 2, 3, 4, 14, 18, 36, 52, 110, 259. 


Birkowitsch, 36. 

Forme aucte, 201; mixte, 196; nude, 
201. 

Formation of fenimine nouns, 240. 

Formative letters, 92. 

Friesic dialect, 8. 

Furtive, Pathach, 87. 

Future, 110. 


Gaadites, 9. 

Gaelic dialect, 5. 
Galgal, 54. 

Ganneau, Ch. Cler., 10. 
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Gaya, 56, 57. 

Geiger, Abr., 32. 

Gemara, 2, 17. 

Gender of nouns, 198, 269. 

Genitive, 101, 217, 284. 

Gerashim, 52. 

Geérésh, 52. 

Germanic languages, 3, 8. 

Gerund, 117. 

Gesenius, 3, 6, 8, 9, 14, 16, 18, 32, 
110, 144, 200, 213, 216, 259. 

Gheez dialect (Hthiop.), 3. 

Gothic languages, 3, 7. 

Grammatical structure, 97. 

Grave suffix, 228. 

Greek language, 3, 28. 

Grimm, 64. 

Guttural, 28; peculiarities Of) G5 
prefer Pathach, 68; reject Daghesh 
forté, 67; take Pathach furtive, 68; 
take Sh®wa compos., 69; verb, 151; 
virtual doubling, 67, 68. 


Hilalf vowel, 33. 

Harkavy, A., 36. 

Hé, consonantal, 72; elision of, 72; 
interrogative, 358; quiescent, 72, 
73; with Mappiq, 72. 

Hebrew, alphabet, 23; compass of 
literature, 16; gradual extinction 
of, 16; grammatical treatment, 16; 
historical survey of, 8; numerals, 
25; mutes, 28; rhythm of poetry, 
14; sibilants, 27, 29. 

Helping vowel, 86. 

Hincks, Ed., 2. 

Hiphiil, 110, 134; signification of, 
135; with suffix, 147. 

Hithpaél, 110, 138; as passive, 139; 
metathesis in, 138; signification of, 
138. 

Hithpal él, 141. 

Hithpalpal, 164. 

Hithpoél, 110, 140, 164. 

Hitzig, 24. 

Hofer, 2. 

Homogeneous consonants, 29. 

Homorganic consonants, 29. 

Hophial, 110; signification of, 136. 

Hothpai dl, 110, 139. 

Hupfeld, 14, 18, 26. 32, 96. 

Himyaritic inscriptions, 2, 6, 7. 


Win Ezra (Rabbi), 46. 

Icelandic dialect, 8. 

Illi, 54. 

Imperative, 110, 124, 313; of Qal, 
117; syntax of, 319; with suffix, 151. 
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Imperativus energicus, 124, 

Imperfect, 110; for present time, 312; 
for imperative, 813; for optative, 
313; for subject, 313; of Qal, 118; 
use of, 311; with suffix, 149; with 
Waw consecutive, 317. 

Incompatible letters, 95. 

Indefinite pronouns, 106. 

Indo-Germanic, 3, 4, 7; roots, 94. 

Infinitive, 110; construct, 116, 117; 
syntax of, 324; with subject and. 
object, 326; with suffix, 150; of 
Qal, 116. 

Infinitive absolute, 116, 320; after 
finite verb, 322; in place of finite 
verb, 323. : 

Inflections of masculine nouns, 230. 

Inseparable prepositions, 259. 

Interjections, 96, 266; syntax, ome 

Interrogative pronouns, 106, 299; 
words and sentences, 357. 


WSapanese, 3. 

Jerome, 26. : 

Jewish Chronology, 25; pronuncia- 
-tion, 26. 

John, disciples of, 2. 

Josephus, 9. 

Jussive, 110, 118, 192, 306; Hiphil, 
165; syntax of, 315. 

Jussive forms, 122. 


Haempf, 11. 

Kaméts see Qameés. 

Kaph with suffix, 262. 

Kautesch, 49, 52, 64, 100. 

Keltic language, 3, 5, 27. 

Kethibh, 57. 

Kimchi, D. (Rabbi), 18, 99, 119, 174. ° 
Kurdistan, 3. 


Wabials, 29. 
Lamed Aleph verbs, 183; 
with Lamedh Hé, 193. 
Lamedh guttural verbs, 157. 
Lamedh Hé verbs, 185; affinity with 
Lamedh Aleph, 193. 

Lamedh with suffix, 261. 

Later books, 15; words, see Ara- 
maisms. 

Legarmeh, 52. 

Lenormant, 6. 

Letters, incompatible, 95; paragogic, 
219. 

Lettish tongues, 3. 

Levy, M. A., 2, 10, 11, 22, 100. 


affinity 


Linguals, 29; exchange of, 102. 
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Liskovius, 26. 
Lithuanian tongues, 3, 8. 
Literce compaginis, 221; quiescibiles, 37. 


Mflaccabean coins, 10, 21. 
Madden, 10: 

Mahpich, 53. 

Mancks dialect, 5. 
Mandaeans, 2. 

Mappig, 48, 50, 72, 145, 


. Maggé’ph, 55—57, 87, 88, 106. 


Massora, Text of, 17, 37, 62. 

Méaila, 53. 

Medi radicalis geminate, 112. 

Mediterranean Sea, 1. 

Meter, 2, 14. 

Meénant, 3. 

Merekha, 53; khephiila, 53; mehuppakh, 
53. 

Merkel, C. L., 26, 

Merx, 22, 56, 

Mesha, king of Moab, 10; inscription, 
10, 16, 21, 32, 100, 125, 140, 216. 

Mesopotamia, 1, 3. 

Metathesis in Hithpael, 138. 

Meéthégh, 54, 55—57, 85, 87; retar- 
ding, 88. 

Mr'lel, 63, 116. 

Mil'ra, 63, 116. 

Mimetic words, 4, 142. 

Min, with suffix, 262. 

Mischna, 17, 99. 

Mnemonic words, 22. 

Moab, 9. 

Moabite stone, 10, 16, 21, 32, 100, 
125, 140, 216. 

Modus energicus, 123. 

Moods, 110. 

Morgenland, Gesellsch., 2, 3, 10; die 
Kunde, 3. 

Mover, 46. 

Miihlau, 18, 19, 259, 

Muller, J., 26. 

Munach, 53, 54. 

Munk, 18. 

Mutes, 28. 


Nabataean, 2, 22. 

Nasoraeans, 2. 

Negatives doubled, 357. 

Neubauer, 18. 

Niphal, 109, 128. 

Noldeke, Th., 2, 3, 8, 10, 22, 220. 

Nomina heemantica, 201. 

Nomen rectum, 284; regens, 284. 

Nominal sentence, distinguished from 
verbal, 342. 

Nominative, how known, 289. 
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Nordheimer, 18. 

Norse language, 8. 

Noun, 197; abstract, 203; compound, 
201; concrete, 203; from strong 
stem, 203; from weak stem, 208; 
impassioned repetition of, 275; of 
peculiar form, 247; participial, 203; 
primitive, 201; verbal, 117, 202; 
with pronominal suffix, 223. 

Numerals, 25, 249; suffix to, 253; 
syntax of, 294. 

Nun demonstrative, 146, 149; epen- 
thetic, 146; paragogic, 177. 


@bscuring vowel sounds, 31. 

Old Testament, interpretation; 16; 
poetic diction, 14; progress in 
_ Style, 13. 

“Oléveyoréd, 53. 

Olshausen, 2, 18, 24, 26, 63, 106, 121. 

Omission of Dag. fo: té, 64. 

Onomatopoetic stems, 4, 142; roots, 94. 

Oppert, Jules, 2. 

Optative, 110, 306, 313; expression 
of, 33I% 

Ordinals, 253, 295, 

Ostiander, 2. 


Palatals, 28; exchange of, 102. 
Palestine, 17; language, 1, 15. 
Palgrave, 220. 

Palmyrene, 22. 

Paradigms of fem. nouns, 242; of 
masc. nouns, 231. 

Paragogic letters, 219. 

Participials, 207. 

Participle, 110, 340; construction, 
330; Qal, 127; syntax, 328; with 
suffix, 151. 

Particles, 254; use of, 352, 

Parts of speech, 91. 

Pashta, 52. 

Pathich furtive, 68, 86, 87, 158. 

PMI, 127, 

Pausanius, 9. 

Pause, 88, 106, 122, 130, 146, 160. 

Pazer, 52. 

Pé, Aleph verbs, 167; guttural verbs, 
152, 189, Nin verbs, 159; Jédh 
verbs, 169, 173. 

Péalal, 141. 

Pentateuch (Samar.), 21, 27. 

Perfect, 110; for future, 308; for rela- 
tive tenses, 309; of Qal, 113; syn- 
tax, 307; with suffix, 147. 

Perowne, 253, 

Pésigq, 52. 
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Petermann, 144, 146. 

‘Philippi, 220. 

Phoenicia, 1. 

Phoenician language, 3, 10, 11, 21, 
81, 38, 98, 104, 105, 125, 200; 
alphabet, 24. 

Pictet, 5. 

Pi@1, 110; characteristic of, 131; inf. 
absol., in, 133; intransitives in, 133; 
primary idea, 132. 

Pil'dl, 141. 

Pifél, 110, 141, 178, 180, 183, 192. 

Pilpél, 141, 164, 178. 

Pinner, 36. 

Plautus (Poen.), 11. 

Plurals, 212. 

Péa/l, 110, 140, 164. 

PGel, 110, 127, 140, 164. 

Poetic forms, 15. 

Polish tongues, 3. 

Folpal, 141, 164. 

Position of words in sentence, 344. 

Postpositive, 54. : 

Praetorius, 2. 

Preformatives, 111, 119, 162. 

Frepositive, 54. 

Preposition, 257; adverb compounded. 
with, 360; in poetic parallelism, 
365; imseparable, 259; in plural 
form, 260; of motion, 360; of place, 
360; prefixed, 258; syntax of, 359; 
with suffix, 260. 

Preterit, 110. 

Prime radicalas, 112. 

Primary roots, 93. 

Primitive nouns, 201. 

Pritchard, 15. 

Pronominal suffix of verb, 143. 

Pronoun, 98; demonstrative, 102, 299, 
305; indefinite, 106; interrogative, 
106, 299; personal, 98, 144; re- 
flexive, 304; relative, 105, 301; 
secondary, 103; suffix, 101, 143; 
syntax, 296. 

Pronunciation, German, 26; Jewish, 
26; Polish, 26. 

Prosaic accents, 52. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 17. 

Puidl, 110; characteristics of, 131. 

Pula, 141. 

Punic language, 11. 

Punctuation, Babylonian, 36; 
rian, 36. 

Pure stem, 112. 


Tibe- 


Qadhma, 53. 
Qal, 108, 109, 112. 


Qa'mes, distinction from Qa’més-Cha- 
tiiph, 43. 

Qarné-phara, 52. 

Qeri, 17, 57. 

Quadriliterals, 91, 95, 142, 208. 

Quinquiliterals, 95, 208. 


Headical letters, 92. 

Raphé, 28, 48, 50, 65. 

Rarer conjugations, 140. 

Raumer, Rud. von, 4. 

Rawlinson, 2. 

Reading signs, 48. 

Rebhia, 52; Mugrash, 53. 

Reflexive pronoun, 304. 

Relative pronoun, 105, 301. 

Renan, E., 8, 10. 

Repository (Am. Bibl.), 8. 

Resh, resemblance to gutturals, 70. 

Reuchlin, John, 18, 26. 

Rédiger, 2, 3, 6, 10, 36, 110, 162, 
186, 259. 

Romance dialects, 97. 

Roots, 91, 92; developement, 94; 
Indo-Germanic, 94; monosyllabic, 
93; onomatopoetic, 94; primary, 93. 

Root-syllables, 93. 

Russian tongues, 3. 


Saadia (Rabbi), 18. 

Sabians, 2. 

Samaritan, language, 2, 31, 
Pentateuch, 21, 27. 

Sanskrit, 3, 7, 31, 95, 105. 

Schlottman, 10, 11. 

Sehrader, Eberh., 2, 3. 

Schrader, De Wette, 8, 2, 13. 

Schroder, N. W., 18, 200. 

Schroder, P., 6, 11, 25, 251. 

Schultens, Albert, 18. 

Schiirer, 10. 

Schwarze, 3. 

Scriptio defectiva defined, 37; plena 
defined, 37. 

Segholates, 229, 233, 252. 

Segholta, 52. 

Semitic language, 1—4, 12; age of, 
7; distinctive peculiarities of, 4, 6. 

Sentence position of words in, 344. 

Septuagint, 17, 26, 27, 38, 40, 42. 

Servian tongues, 3. 

Serviles, 22; letters, 92. 

Shalshéléth, 52. 

Shaphél, 96, 110, 142. 

Shemites, 1; alphabet of, 22. 

Shewad, 46, 66; composite, 69, 85; 
simple, 69, 87. 

Sibilant sounds, 27, 29. 


146; 
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Silliigq, 52. 

Sinnor, 53. 

Simon, Maccabean Prince, 10. 

Slavic tongues, 3, 8. 

Stade, B., 11, 52. 

Steinschneider, 18. ' 

Stem, hollow, 95; words, 91. 

Stoddard, 3. 

Stone of Carpentras, 22. 

Strack, H., 32, 36. 

- Strodtmann, 26. 

Strong verb, 112. 

Subject and Predicate, connection of, 
842; gender and number of, 346. 

Subjunctive, 306, 313. 

Substantive, 197; used as adj., 267; 
with adj., 282. 

Suffix, grave, 228; pronoun, 101, 143; 
to numerals, 253. 

Superlative, 198, 292. 

Swedish vowel sounds, 31. 

Syllables, 77; theory of 77; union, 146. 

Syncopé, 61. 

Syntax of noun, 267; of verb, 306. 

Syria, 1. 

Syriac dialect, 3. 

Syrian, 2, 3. 


Wacitus, 9. 

Talmud, 99; Babylonian, 2, 17. 

Tarcha, 54. 

Targums, 2, 17. 

Tartar, 3. 

Tebhir, 52. 

Telisha Gedhola, 52; Qetanna, 53. 

Tenses, 110. 

Tenuis, 65, 66, 86. 

Tertice radicalis, 112. 

Tiberian punctuation, 36, 

Tigré dialect, 3. 

Tigris, 1. 

Tipcha, 52. 

Tiphel, 110, 141. 

Tone, 177; changes of, 87, 163; retro- 
gression of, 88. 

Transposition of consonants, 29, 61. 

Triliterals, 91; extension of, 95. 

Triptota, 219. 

Tuich, 2, 219. 


Wnion-syllable, 146; vowel, 145, 224. 


Werb, 107; anomalous, 194; Ayin 
Aleph, 183; Ayim doubled, 161; 
Ayim guttural, 155; Ayin Waw, 
175; Ayin yodh, 181; contracted, 
159; defective, 196; enallage in 
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pers. aff. of, 332; intransitive, 1205. 
Lamedh Aleph, 183; Lamedh guttu- 
ral, 157; Lamedh Hé, 185; med. a, 
113, 115, 120, 128; med. e, 113, 
115, 118, 127, 149, 157, 176, 178, 
184; med. 0,113, 115, 127, 176, 
178; Pé Aleph, 167; Pé guttural, 
152, 189; Pé Nin, 159; Pé yddh, 
169, 173; persons of, 332; passive 
construction of, 340; strong, 1123. 
syntax of, 306; with accus., 333; 
with two accus., 336; with prepo- 
sitions, 337. 

Verba, cordis, 340; prime gutturalis,, 
153; quwiescentia, 167. 

Verbal, denominatives, 107; deriva- 
tives, 107; distinguished from no- 
minal sentence, 342; noun, 117, 
172; primitive, 107; suffix, always 
accus., 297. 

Verbals, 201. 

Vocative, how known, 289. 

Voces memoriales, 18,22; penacute, 87. 

Vowel, changes in, 80, 82—84; char- 
acter and value, 38; classification, 
81; helping, 86; half, 80, 81; im- 
morable, 75, 76; quantity, 77—793. 
origin of names, 35; points, 32—38 ; 
rise of new, 85; union, 145, 224. 

Vowel-changes in the noun, 227. 

Vowel-letters, 30. 

Vowel-sounds, obscuring of, 31; Per- 
sian, 31; Swedish, 31. 


Wallin, 7, 31, 219. 

Waw, changes of, 73; consecutive, 
125, 126, 177, 306, 317; copulative, 
125, 126; elision of, 169; quiescing 
in long vowel, 75. 

Weak verbs, 151; relation to one- 
another, 195. 

‘Weakest verb, 167. 

Welsh dialect, 5. 

Wetzsten, 7, 31, 219. 


Wehuda Chayyug (Rabbi), 18. 

Yerach, ben Yomd, 53, 54. 

Yethibh, 52. 

Yédh, changes, 73; quiescing in long 
vowel, 75. 

Yona (Rabbi), 18, 46, 47. 


Marga, 52. 

Zageph qaton, 52; gadhol, 52. 
Zeitschrift, see Morgenland. 
Zeus, 5. 
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